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PREFACE 


Many books have been written by western scholars about China’s 
early history and institutions. It is all the more remarkable, there- 
fore, that so little attention has been paid to the vitally important 
Ch’in dynasty (255 — 206 B.C.), a dynasty created by a state of the 
same name in western China, from which our word, ‘China’, is prob- 
ably derived. The social, political and economic movements which 
were inaugurated under this dynasty were so profound and far- 
reaching that their study should destroy for ever, l hope, the mis- 
taken but persistent belief that in the East nothing changes. 

In the following pages I have attempted to trace the development 
of these movements in some detail, and to connect them with the 
life of the man who was the outstanding statesman of their time. 
The year 221 B.C., when Ch’in completed its conquest of the rest 
of China, may be conveniently taken as the date when most of 
these movements gained full momentum; yet in case after case I 
have been forced, in order to make their significance clear, to go 
back for their beginnings even to periods of centuries before their 
time. Because of this, it may seem to some that I have devoted an 
inordinate amount of space to events only indirectly connected with 
the Ch’in dynasty itself. If this be so, I can only plead in my defence 
that in China, more perhaps than in any other country, a knowledge 
of the past is essential for an understanding of the present. 

It is for this very reason that I hope that this account of the 
struggles endured by China more than two thousand years ago, 
may not be entirely without interest for the general reader who 
feels sympathetic toward her in her present travail. At the same 
time, it is my hope that it may also meet the exacting demands 
of the trained specialist. For the latter’s convenience, the Chinese 
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characters of all Chinese names, places and terms, are given either 
in the text itself, in the Index, or, in the case of titles of books and 
the names of their authors, in the Bibliography. When quoting from 
Chinese sources, I have made full use of the existing translations 
in western languages, but have not hesitated to modify these when 
I thought improvement would result. 

My thanks are due to a large number of persons who have given 
me their advice and assistance, both in Peiping, China, where this 
work was begun, and at the University of Leyden, Holland, where 
it was brought to completion. To my old friend, Dr. John C. Fer- 
guson, of Peiping, I am much indebted for permission to make use 
of the photograph which appears as the frontispiece. At the Univer- 
sity of Leyden, I am exceedingly grateful to those who have helped 
to make my work there so enjoyable, particularly Professor N. van 
Wijk, Professor J. Huizinga and Col. W. van der Poel. Above all, 
however, my deepest thanks are due to Professor ]. J. L. Duyvendak, 
Director of the Sinologisch Instituut, Leyden, who has devoted 
untold hours of his time to a careful reading of the manuscript, and 
who has given unstintingly of his great knowledge in the field of 
Chinese. It has been indeed a rare pleasure and a privilege for me 
to have had this opportunity for intimate contact with such a 
scholar. 

I am also most grateful to my aunt and uncle, Dr. and Mrs. J. J. 
Pigeaud, who have so kindly made their home my own during my 
stay in Holland. Finally, my thanks go out to my mother and my 
wife, who sacrificed sorely needed time from other duties, so that 
they might read the manuscript. To them I owe a debt of gratitude 
that can never be repaid, and it is to them that this book is dedicated. 


Wassenaar, Holland, 
January 28, 1938. 


D. B. 
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STELLINGEN 


1 

One of the chief reasons for the opposition to, and ultimate 
decline of, Buddhism in China, is the fact that Chinese thought is 
essentially realistic, practical and optimistic, and hence at variance 
with the idealistic, highly metaphysical and pessimistic thought 
of India. 

2 

The Zen (in Chinese, Ch’an) sect of Buddhism, with its refusal 
to accept books, dogma and formal teaching, and its stress upon 
a simple and practical life, was a typically Chinese reaction against 
the highly complex, abstruse and metaphysical systems of Indian 
Buddhist philosophy. As such, it is analogous in some ways to 
Taoism. 

3 

One of the chief reasons why Chinese civilization is the oldest 
of the existing world cultures is the fact that Chinese writing is 
pictographic and ideographic, and hence has been better suited for 
the transmission of ideas and literature from ancient times than have 
our western systems of writing, which, being alphabetic and 
phonetic, have in the course of centuries undergone tremendous 
stylistic and phonetic changes. 


4 

This is one reason why Chinese civilization, while in many ways 
amazingly mature and sophisticated, at the same time contains 
features which, having been handed down from very early times, 
are what we in the West today would call ‘primitive’. The Chinese 
taboo of the personal names of Confucius, of Emperors of the 
reigning dynasty, etc.; Chinese metaphysical concepts of the 
universe; and many of the customs still current among the common 
people, are some examples. 
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5 

The Tso Chuan and the Kuo Yii could not, as some scholars have 
supposed, have been compiled by a single person, nor could they 
have been formed by dividing an originally single body of historical 
material into two parts. 


6 

Leibnitz was mistaken when he tried to identify the concept of li 
(principle) of Chu Hsi with a personal Qod. Chu Hsi does not speak 
definitely of a conscious God, and his li is something impersonal. 

7 

Chu Hsi did not believe in personal immortality. The hsing 
(human nature) of an individual does not die, he said, because this 
hsing is simply a divided part of the all-embracing eternal li (prin- 
ciple) of the universe. But this does not mean that the individual 
himself enjoys a personal immortality. 

8 

The European theory of the ‘divine right of kings’ should be 
carefully distinguished from its Chinese counterpart. As expressed 
by Charles I of England, for example, this theory meant that “the 
King can do no wrong.” But in China, at least since the time of 
Mencius (371? — 289? B.C.), the ruler was considered merely as the 
temporal agent of divine power, and not as necessarily infallible 
himself. 


9 

Taoism, with its demand for a ‘return to nature’, its cult of the 
primitive, etc., shows striking similarities to Rousseauism. Never- 
theless it also has very important differences. Rousseauism believed 
that the way to bring about a return to nature was by throwing off 
all restraint and giving free indulgence to one’s desires. The Taoist 
sage, on the contrary, was one who through deliberate self discipline 
succeeded in ‘making his desires fewer’, and so reached a life of 
contentment in simplicity, which was in true harmony with nature. 



CHAPTER I 


THE STATE OF CH’IN 

Of all the events in China’s long and varied history, perhaps 
none are so full of interest, drama and significance, as those leading 
to the rise of the petty state of Ch’in from amidst the group of 
feudal states that formed the China of the Chou dynasty (1122? — 
256 B.C.). The Ch’in political unification of China, completed in 
221 B.C., spelled the downfall of the old feudal system, and estab- 
lished the foundations for a Chinese Empire; foundations which 
were to last with comparatively little change until the creation 
of the Chinese Republic in 1912. 

The ancient feudal China which Confucius had struggled so hard 
to preserve, was already falling into decay at the time of his death 
in 479 B.C. Communications between the feudal states were 
improving; iron was coming into general use; men’s knowledge was 
expanding; and the rigid division between social classes was dis- 
appearing. It was becoming possible for men of even lowly families 
to rise, through sheer ability, to powerful positions; while on the 
other hand, many members of the former nobility were losing their 
privileges and sinking to the level of the common people. The 
authority of the Chou rulers, living in their capital at what is now 
Loyang, Honan, had long faded into insignificance, and the real 
power lay divided among the rulers of a number of large states. 
These rulers usurped the former royal prerogatives, illegally entitled 
themselves Kings, and ruthlessly waged war upon one another 
and upon the lesser states which they gradually absorbed. As their 
borders expanded, the ancient concept of a personal government, 
based upon traditional custom, faded, and there arose the beginnings 
of a new concept of government based upon an impersonal and 
impartial law. 1 


1 See pp. 191 f. 

BoDDE, China's first unifier 
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The dismemberment of the former state of Chin into the three 
states of Han, Wei and Chao, 1 begun in 453 B.C. and formally 
recognized in 403, inaugurated a period appropriately known as 
that of the Warring States. These three states, together with those 
of Ch’u, Ch’i and Yen, 2 comprised what are known as the Six 
States, and during the fourth and third centuries B.C. they 
struggled fiercely with each other for supremacy. It was a time not 
only of political, but of intellectual anarchy, in which ideas of every 
shade could find a hearing. Dozens of different philosophic schools 
sprang up almost overnight, and thousands of scholars and politi- 
cians travelled from state to state, offering state rulers the benefit 
of advice and intrigues. To many men who looked back sadly upon 
the past as a golden age of peace and prosperity, the new world 
seemed to have gone mad indeed; for example, we find the Con- 
fucian, Mencius (371?- — 289?), exclaiming bitterly: “Sage-kings 
cease to arise, the feudal lords give rein to their lusts, and unem- 
ployed scholars indulge in unreasonable discussions.” 3 

It was not one of the Six States, however, but the insignificant 
state of Ch’in, that was fated to bring unity to this disorder and 
give China a temporary peace. This state was situated in far western 
China, in what is now Kansu and Shensi, and probably contained 
a considerable amount of Tartar as well as of purely Chinese 
blood. 4 5 For centuries it had been treated by the other states as 
something apart from the rest of China, a state outside the pale 
of Chinese culture, so that even as late as 361 B.C., so we are told, 
Ch’in did not attend the conferences held by the other feudal lords 
of China, who looked upon it as they did upon the I and Ti 
barbarians. 3 


1 Occupying respectively what is now northwestern Honan and eastern 
Shensi; northern Honan and southwestern Shansi; and southern Hopei, 
eastern Shansi, and the part of Honan north of the Yellow river. 

2 Occupying respectively the Yangtze basin, and extending north as far 
as southern Honan and Shensi; the greater part of Shantung; and the 
northern region around what is now Peiping. 

3 Mencius, 1 1 16, 9. 

4 See Chavannes, Les Memoires historiques de Se-ma Ts’ien, V, 1 — 2, 
which is a translation of the first half of the Shift Chi (Historical Records), 
the first great history of China, written by Ssii-ma Ch’ien (145 — c. 86 B.C.). 
The translation of Chavannes will hereafter be referred to as Mem. hist. 

5 Barbarian tribes of the east and west of China respectively. See Mem. 
hist., II, 62. 
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Almost one century later, in fact, in the year 266 B.C., we find 
a noble of the state of Wei exclaiming to his king: “Ch’in has 
the same customs as the Jung and the Ti. 1 It has the heart of a 
tiger or a wolf. It is avaricious, perverse, eager for profit, and 
without sincerity. It knows nothing about etiquette (li fl{|| ), proper 
relationships (/ |j|| ) and virtuous conduct (te hsing ^ ), and 

if there be an opportunity for material gain, it will disregard its 
relatives as if they were animals.” 2 This judgment is confirmed 
by the Confucian, Hsiin Tzu, who remarked that the people of Ch’in 
were less observant of the proper conduct between father and son 
and husband and wife, than were the people of certain other parts 
of China, because they failed to follow the traditional rules of 
etiquette (li) and the proper relationships (i). 3 

Now the mention in these passages of the two terms, i ^ and 
li ^jfi| , is especially significant, because for the ancient Chinese, and 
above all for the Confucians, they, more than anything else, formed 
the quintessence of Chinese culture; Ch’in, by not having them, 
therefore lay definitely beyond the pale of civilization. This civiliza- 
tion, for the ancient Chinese, was based primarly on a political 
and social system of hereditary privilege, closely similar to Euro- 
pean feudalism; this explains why such tremendous importance was 
attached at this time to the i and the li. The former signified the 
proper relationships that should exist between the members of a 
feudal society; the latter were the outward manifestation of these 
feudal relationships as expressed in social conduct, etiquette and 
ceremonial. But the state of Ch’in, as we shall see in later chapters, 
was in many ways completely opposed to feudalism. This is one 
great reason for the bitter denunciations directed against it from 
other parts of China, especially by the Confucians, who were the 
staunch upholders of feudalism. 

Though Ch’in was thus in culture and social organization so 
different from the rest of China, there occurred in 361 B.C. an 
event that was to throw it into the direct orbit of Chinese politics, 
make of it a great state, and lead ultimatly to its supremacy over 
the other states of China. This was the arrival in Ch’in of the 


1 The Jung were barbarian tribes of the north of China. 

2 Mem. hist., V, 179. 

3 Hsiin-tzu, ch. 23 (translation of Dubs, pp. 311 — 312). 
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notable statesman, Shang Yang, who soon gained the confidence 
of the Ch’in ruler. Under his regime a new division of the land, 
new forms of taxation, and other economic reforms were intro- 
duced. 1 Despite Shang Yang’s later disgrace and subsequent 
death in 338 B.C., his reforms were perpetuated with such results 
that, as we are told in the chapter on geography in the Ch’ien Han 
Shu (History of the Former Han Dynasty), though “the territory 
of Ch’in comprised one third of the empire, and the number of its 
people did not exceed three tenths, yet if we were to estimate its 
wealth, this would be found to amount to sixth tenths.” 2 

Ch’in not only gained in wealth and power, however. Its increas- 
ing contact with the rest of China, after the time of Shang Yang, 
is indicated by the fact that in 326 B.C. one of the Chinese 
sacrificial ceremonies, that of the la , was for the first time 
performed in Ch’in, in order that Ch’in should be like the rest of 
China. 3 This same process of the infiltration of pure Chinese 
culture into uncivilized Ch’in is also graphically described in a 
throne memorial which was written in 237 B.C., and which states: 
“The beating on earthen jugs, knocking on jars, plucking of the 
cheng, and striking on thigh bones, the while singing and crying 
‘Wu! Wul’ as a means of delighting the ear and eye: such indeed 
was the music of Ch’in. . . But today (the people of Ch’in) have 
done away with this beating on earthen jugs and knocking on jars, 
and have introduced (the music of) Cheng and Wei.” 4 

Meanwhile the Ch’in armies, led by several gifted generals, gained 
one crushing victory after another over the other feudal states, 
enabling Ch’in relentlessly to extend its horizontal alliances from 
the west toward the east, against the vertical north-to-south allian- 
ces opposed to it by the other states. In 318 B.C., according to 
the historical records, the states of Han, Chao, Wei, Yen and Ch’i, 
were defeated by Ch’in with a loss of 82,000 men; in 312, Ch’u 
was defeated with a loss of 80,000; in 293, Han and Wei were 
defeated with a loss of 240,000; and in 274, Wei suffered defeat, 
with a loss of 150,000. 5 The grimmest touch of all came in 


1 See Duyvendak, The Book of Lord Shang, chs. 1 and 2 of the Intro- 
duction. 

2 Ch. 28b, pp. 6b— 7a. 

3 Mem. hist., II, 70. 

4 See below, pp. 19 — 20. 

6 Mem. hist., II, 71, 74, 82. 
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260 B.C., when no less than 400,000 soldiers of the state of Chao, 
who had surrendered to Ch’in on a promise of safety, were ruth- 
lessly executed. 1 

It is almost certain, however, that these enormous figures are 
considerably exaggerated. In the first place, it seems hardly possible 
that such tremendous armies could have been raised from the small 
population of the China of that time. Secondly, the weapons of war- 
fare were then so primitive that it would have been a physical 
impossibility to kill such large numbers of men at any one battle. 
Thirdly, the feeding, transport and direction of such vast armies 
would at this early period have presented insurmountable problems. 
Similar numerical exaggerations have been shown to exist in 
western ancient historical texts. In the case of China, they can 
probably be explained by one of two hypotheses: (1) either they 
are the work of Ssu-ma Ch’ien and the other historians of later 
dynasties, who wished in this way to cast execration on the hated 
Ch’in, whom they regarded as a destroyer of Chinese culture; or (2), 
they are the work of the Ch’in historians themselves, who wished 
in this way to glorify Ch’in’s achievements. Either hypothesis is 
favored by the fact that in all the cases given, only the losses of 
the armies opposing Ch’in, and not those of Ch’in itself, are 
recorded. 

But though the actual numerical figures are probably exaggera- 
tions, there can be no doubt that they rpresented large and 
important victories gained by Ch’in over the other states. Following 
them, it was a simple matter for Ch’in in 256 B.C. to wipe out 
the already long impotent Chou rulers, and to establish a new 
dynasty, that of Ch’in. 

But the final goal was reached only later under a man who may be 
called China’s first, and was certainly one of China’s greatest, Em- 
perors. This was Ch’in Shih-huang-ti (246 — 210), who after more 
than twenty years of relentless warfare and Machiavellian intrigue, 
succeeded, in 221, in annihilating the last opposing state, and 
proclaimed himself as ruler over the new universal empire. To reach 
this final goal, it has been estimated that no less than 1,200,000 men, 
exclusive of Ch’in’s own casualties, were killed or taken prisoner 
during the terrible wars that marked Ch’in’s rise from a petty 
state (beginning in 361, when Shang Yang first came to Ch’in) 


1 Mem. hist., II, 91. 
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until the final unification. 1 2 3 This figure, however, being based on 
those which have been given above, shares with them their objec- 
tions, and so can be accepted only with reserve. 

In any case, Ch’in’s conquest of the rest of China remains an 
amazing triumph. What made it possible? Undoubtedly, its position 
on the far western periphery of ancient China, where, protected by 
mountain ranges, it could easily descend upon the other states, was 
a potent advantage. Chia I (198 — 165 B.C.) points this out very 
clearly in his noted essay, ‘Discussion on the Faults of Ch’in’. 
“The territory of Ch’in,” he says, “was protected by mountains and 
girdled by the (Yellow) river; this was what gave it its strength. 
It was a state that had barriers on four sides. From the time of 
Duke Mu (659 — 621) downward, to the King of Ch’in (i.e., Ch’in 
Shih-huang), there have been more than twenty rulers, who were 
constantly powerful among the feudal lords. How could they have 
had this talent for generation after generation? (Their success was 
not owing to this but) it was because of the favoring circumstances 
of its (i.e., Ch’in’s) position . ”2 

Another advantage was the military experience which Ch’in had 
gained through constant campaigns against the barbarian tribes 
along its frontiers. We read of these campaigns as early as the 
years 771 and 770 B. C., when Duke Hsiang of Ch’in, as a reward 
for his services in assisting the House of Chou when the latter was 
attacked by the Jung tribes, was enfieffed as a regular member 
of the feudal lords. 3 in 623 Duke Mu, one of the greatest Ch’in 
rulers, gained a very important victory over the Jung and is said 
to have annexed no less than twelve of their principalities. 4 These 
encroachments continued in later reigns, culminating in the seizure, 
probably in the year 327, of twenty-five walled towns of the Jung, 
who would seem from this passage to have abandoned their earlier 
nomadic habits by this time, and to have become, in part, at least, 
a settled people. 5 Still later, under King Chao-hsiang (306 — 251), 
Ch’in constructed a long wall as a protection against another tribe 
of barbarians, the Hu. 6 The making of this wall constituted one of 

1 See Ma Fei-pai, Ch’in Han Ching-chi Shih Tzu-liao (Materials contrib- 
uting toward the Economic History of the Ch’in and Han Dynasties), in 
Shih Huo, vol. 3, no. 3, p. 9. 

2 Quoted in Mem. hist., II, 220. 

3 Mem. hist., II, 14. 4 Ibid., pp. 44—55. 

5 Shih Chi, ch. 110, p. 2a, and Mem. hist., II, 70. 

8 Shih Chi, ch. 110, p. 2a. 
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the first steps in the construction of the famous Great Wall, which 
was later completed under Ch’in Shih-huang-ti. 

As a consequence of these age-long conflicts, the Ch’in people 
learned to be absolutely ruthless in their warfare. The tribes who 
opposed them were uncultured nomads who “moved from place to 
place according to the water and grass, and had no walled cities 
or towns, settled habitation or agricultural occupation. . . They 
were without any system of writing, but made contracts and agree- 
ments by word of mouth. When even as small children they were 
able to ride a sheep, they would draw the bow and shoot at birds 
and rats. . . They knew nothing about the rules of etiquette (//) 
and the proper relationships (/'). . . Their young and robust ate 
the best of food, while their aged ate what was left. They valued the 
robust and the strong, and contemned the aged and the infirm.” 1 
With such uncultured tribes it was impossible to follow the same 
rules of politeness and etiquette which governed warfare between 
the Chinese feudal states of the early part of the Chou dynasty, and 
which often made of this warfare a spectacle resembling in its cere- 
moniousness the knightly tournaments held in the European Middle 
Ages. For Ch’in it was a case of either conquer or be conquered. 

The state of Ch’in, as a result, developed a military system which 
was quite different and more efficient than anything hitherto to be 
found in China. The details of this system are unfortunately clouded 
in obscurity, but it is probable that from their nomadic opponents 
the Ch’in people introduced the use of mobile cavalry into China in 
place of the clumsy war chariots that had formerly been used. 2 From 
certain texts, also, we can catch a glimpse of what the Ch’in military 
organization (in theory, at least) may have been like during the 
fourth and third centuries B.C. Thus one text tells us that for the 
defense of a city three different armies were used: one composed 
of able bodied men for the defence; a second composed of able 
bodied women used to carry provisions and make the defences; and 
a third composed of the old and feeble to guard the cattle and 
horses and collect plants for food. 3 Here indeed was a universal 
system of conscription such as we today are only approaching! 


1 Shih Chi, ch. 110, p. la. 

2 See Maspero, La Chine antique, pp. 385 — 386. 

3 See Duyvendak, The Book of Lord Shang, pp. 250 — 251. 
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Another text, unfortunately exceedingly corrupt, gives us a 
detailed description of the Ch’in army organization. According to 
it, the Ch’in army contained an elaborate hierarchy of many ranks, 
which were dependent, not upon hereditary or feudal position, but 
upon the number of heads of the enemy that one captured in 
battle. Soldiers who did not fight to the death received severe 
punishment. 1 

Thus the fighting machine developed by Ch’in was more relent- 
less, more ruthless and more efficient than anything known in the 
other feudal states of China proper. Certainly it is true that the 
very remoteness of Ch’in from the more cultured parts of China, 
engendered in its people a certain virility and vigor that dis- 
tinguished them from those of the other states. We read, for example, 
that King Wu, a Ch’in ruler who delighted in surrounding himself 
with men of strength, died in 307 B.C. through an injury sustained 
while competing with another man in lifting a bronze tripod. 2 3 
How different this is from the ideal prince envisioned by Confucius, 
of whom it is said that “the Master would not discuss prodigies, 
feats of strength, lawlessness, or the supernatural.” 3 It was the 
very fact that Ch’in was comparatively lacking in culture, that made 
it all the easier for men like Shang Yang to overthrow what ancient 
traditions of feudalism there may have been, and to establish 
certain economic reforms, together with a civil and military 
organization of machinelike efficiency, which was based upon a 
new system of political thought known as Legalism (to be described 
in later chapters). 4 

The orderliness and discipline of the Ch’in people, indeed, was 
something which could evoke praise from even such an eminent 
humanist as the Confucian philosopher, Hsiin Tzu, who has left 


1 See Duyvendak, op. cit., pp. 295—303; also Maspero’s review of this 
book of Duyvendak, in the Journal asiatique, vol. 222, Fascicule annexe, 
Jan. — June, 1933, pp. 53 — 59. 

2 Mem. hist., II, 76. 

3 Lun Yii (Confucian Analects) VII, 20. 

4 But Yen, Chao and Ch’u were also border states. Why then did not one 
of them gain the final victory? The answer probably is that Yen’s population 
was too small for it to become powerful, and that Chao was weakened by its 
constant conflicts with its sister states, Han and Wei. As for Ch’u, it was 
indeed the chief rival of Ch’in and for a long time the struggle between the 
two was a toss-up. Perhaps Ch’u’s more gentle southern climate, and the 
fact that the aborigines along its borders were less warlike than were Ch’in’s 
nomadic Tartars, were the factors leading to its ultimate downfall. 
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one of the best contemporary descriptions of the state of Ch’in. 
A passage in his works describes how, after a visit to Ch’in, which 
he made perhaps about 264 B.C., 1 he was asked by a noble what 
he had seen there. He replied: 2 

“Its frontier defences are precipitous, its geographical config- 
urations are advantageous, its mountains, forests, streams and 
valleys are excellent, and its natural resources are abundant. Thus 
in its geographical configurations it is outstanding. 

“When I entered its frontiers and observed its customs, I saw 
that its people are simple and unsophisticated. Their music is not 
corrupting or licentious, and their clothing is not frivolous. They 
stand in deep awe of their officials, and are people who follow 
precedent obediently. When I reached the yamens of its cities and 
towns, I saw that their officials are dignified, and that there are 
none who are not courteous, temperate, honest, serious, sincere 
and tolerant. They are worthy officials. 3 

“When I entered the capital and observed its great prefects, as 
they went forth from their doors and entered the public places, or 
left the public places and returned to their own homes, I noticed 
that none of them engage in private business, have partialities, or 
form cliques. They are high minded, and there are none who do 
not have understanding of the common welfare. They are worthy 
great prefects. 

“When I observed its court, I noticed that in the hearing of affairs 
everything was attended to, and yet in a quiet manner as if nothing 
were going on. It is a worthy court. 

“Thus it is no accident, but calculation, which has made (Ch’in) 
victorious during four generations. This is what I have seen, and 
therefore it is said that the apogee of good government is one in 
which there is repose and yet government; a general grasp of the 
situation and yet a going into details; an obtaining of results and 
yet an avoidance of bother. Ch’in is like this. 

“Nevertheless, it also has disturbing features, Granted that it 

1 For this date, see Ch’ien Mu, Hsien-Ch'in Chu-tzu Hsi-nien (A linked 
Chronology of the pre-Ch’in Philosophers), sect. 149. 

2 Hsiin-tzu, ch. 16 ( chiian 11, pp. 14 — 15). 

3 The word translated as ‘worthy’ in this and the final sentences in the 
two succeeding paragraphs is ku -jlj' , literally meaning ‘of antiquity’. For a 
thing or institution to be of or like antiquity, has for most Chinese been 
sufficient proof of its worthiness and integrity. See below, pp. 211 f. 
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possesses all of the above characteristics, yet if we compare 
these with the reputation of a true King, there is no question that 
they fall far short. Why should this be? It is because it (Ch’in) 
has almost no Confucians. 1 Therefore it is said that a thorough- 
going (Confucianism) will make a true King; partial (Confu- 
cianism) will make a Lord Protector; 2 while when there is not 
one particle (of Confucianism), there comes disaster. And in this 
respect Ch’in also falls short.” 

Yet despite the fact that Ch’in lacked Confucians, and that it failed 
to produce a single scholar of note, its rulers showed uncommon 
sagacity in selecting advisers from other states. 3 Among these 
was the famous Lii Pu-wei, a rich merchant who through his sup- 
port of one of the Ch’in royal princes, succeeded in making this 
prince King of Ch’in, and who himself is said to have been the 
actual father of China’s famous unifier, Ch’in Shih-huang-ti. For 
several years during the early part of Ch’in Shih-huang’s reign, 
Lii Pu-wei was the real ruler of Ch’in, until, becoming involved in a 
court intrigue, he committed suicide by drinking poison in 
235 B.C. 4 Another notable figure to influence Ch’in was Han Fei 
Tzu, the greatest of all the Legalist philosophers, who was enthu- 
siastically received by the Ch’in ruler upon his visit to Ch’in in 
233 B.C., only to meet, shortly after, a shameful death. 5 

Of all the advisers, however, the most important was undoubt- 
edly Li Ssu, a man who had been a fellow student with Han Fei 
Tzu under Hsiin Tzu, and who succeeded in carrying into practice 
the ideas that Han Fei Tzu and the other Legalists had long argued 
for. He held office during the entire reign of Ch’in Shih-huang-ti, 
and it is really to him, rather than to the latter, that the successful 
unification of China in 221 B. C. should be primarily attributed. 
His is also the responsibility for having conceived of the logical 


1 /“ “fUf- a w °rd which can also be translated more generally as 
‘literati ’. 

2 Pa f||, a term applied to certain of the more powerful of the feudal 
lords, who during the centuries preceding Confucius, held the hegemony 
over the other feudal lords and usurped the royal prerogatives. 

3 Besides the men described below, see those mentioned in the throne 
memorial translated on pp. 15 — 17. 

4 See his biography in the Shih Chi, ch. 85, and below, pp. 61—62. 

3 See pp. 62 f. 
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last step in that unification: the notorious Burning of the Books in 
213 B. C., an act for which he has gained the undying odium of 
Chinese scholars. 

Heaped with honors, Li Ssu became second in power only to 
Ch’in Shih-huang himself. And yet his last days were full of dis- 
appointment. After the death of his master, he witnessed the rapid 
disintegration, under the hands of a weakling ruler and of his 
unworthy favorite, of the empire he had so painfully built up. Soon 
Li Ssu himself was unjustly accused of sedition, and like his pre- 
decessors in Ch’in, such as Shang Yang, Lii Pu-wei and Han Fei 
Tzu, he met a violent death. 

But despite the resounding collapse of the Ch’in dynasty, which 
took place shortly after his death, and which was followed by several 
years of warfare until the establishment of the Han dynasty in 
206 B.C., the reforms which Li Ssu inaugurated were to have a 
lasting effect upon China unto the present day. He remains one of 
China’s greatest statesmen, and his life, which is so full of drama, 
and which coincides with what were perhaps the greatest formative 
years of China’s history, should have compelling interest for us 
today. Let us turn, therefore, to his biography in the Shih Chi, which 
is translated in the following chapter, and which gives not only a 
vivid picture of the man himself, but also of the conditions he was 
called upon to face. 



CHAPTER II 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF LI SSU IN THE SHIH CHI 1 

1 a Li Ssu was a native of Shang-ts’ai 2 in Ch’u. When a young 
man, he became a petty dark of his district. 3 In the toilet room 
belonging to his official quarters, he noticed that there were rats 
that ate the filth, and that the approach of man or dog would 
repeatedly frighten them. But upon entering the granary, he 
observed that the rats there were eating the stored up grain. They 
lived beneath the great side-galleries, and did not evidence any 
uneasiness from man or dog. Thereupon Li Ssu sighed and said: 
“A man’s ability or non-ability is similar to (the condition of) these 
rats. It merely depends upon where he places himself.” He thereupon 
became a follower of Hsiin Ch’ing in studying the methods of 
emperors and kings. 4 

Upon completing his studies, he judged that the King of Ch’u 
was of insufficient worth to be served, and that as the Six States 
were all weak, there were none who would give him the oppor- 
tunity of performing great deeds (in their service). Hence he 
wished to go westward to enter Ch’in. Upon taking his departure 
from Hsiin Ch’ing, he said: “I have heard that when one obtains 

1 Ch. 87. Certain portions of this chapter have already been translated, 
as follows: Li Ssu’s departure from Hsiin Tzu (pp. 12 — 13), and the 
reference made by him to Hsiin Tzu during his great feast (pp. 24 — 25), in 
J. J. L. Duyvendak, ‘The Chronology of Hsiin-tzu’, Voting Pao, 1928, no. 2, 
pp. 92 — 94; Li Ssu’s memorial against the expulsion of aliens (pp. 15 — 21), 
in Georges Margoulies, Le Kou-wen chinois, pp. 44 — 49, and (abbreviated) 
in H. A. Giles, Gems of Chinese Literature, 1st ed., pp. 53 — 55. Shun-yii Yiieh's 
criticism of the abolition of feudalism, and Li Ssu’s speech urging the Burning 
of the Books (pp. 22 — 24), appear in large part the same in the Shih Chi, 
ch. 6 (Mem. hist., II, 170 — 171, 174). Certain portions of the biography have 
been paraphrased in Tschepe, Histoire du Royaume de Ts’in, pp. 229 — 230 
252—253, 284—285, 314—317, 329—330, 356—363. 

2 Corresponding to the present Shang-ts’ai hsien in southeastern Honan. 

3 The text reads ‘commandery’ (chiin SB ), but the commentator, Ssu-ma 

Cheng, says that there is one text reading ‘district’ (hsiang ). He also 
quotes another commentator, Liu Po-chuang (seventh century 

A.D.), as saying that Li Ssu had charge of the official documents, but this 
is rather unlikely for such a young man. 

4 be., the methods of government. Hsiin Ch’ing was the Confucian 
philosopher, Hsiin Tzu. 
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the opportune moment one should not be tardy. Now is the time 
when ten thousand chariots are at war, and when the travelling 
(politicians) control affairs. At present the King of Ch’in desires 
to swallow up the world and to rule with the title of Emperor. 1 
This is the time for the commoners to be busy, and is the golden 
age of the travelling politicians. One who (at such a time), abiding 
in a mean position, decides to remain passive, is like a bird or deer 
that will merely look at meat (but not touch it). But one who 
possesses a human countenance can act vigorously. 2 Hence there 
is no greater shame than meanness of position, nor deeper grief 
than poverty. To remain long in a mean position or in a condition 
of privation, criticizing the world, despising profit, and committing 
oneself to the principle of Non-activity 3 — such is not the nature 
of a gentleman. Therefore I intend to go westward to give counsel 
to the King of Ch’in.” 

Arriving in Ch’in just at the death of its King, Chuang-hsiang 
(249 — 247), Li Ssu sought to become a member of the establish- 
ment of the Ch’in Councillor, the Marquis of Wen-hsin, Lii Pu-wei. 
(Lii) Pu-wei esteemed him and gave him the title of lang , 4 and 
it was in this way that Li Ssu obtained speech (with the successor 
of King Chuang-hsiang). 5 

In advising the King of Ch’in, he said: “The small man is one who 
throws away his opportunities, whereas great deeds are accom- 
plished through utilizing the mistakes (of others), and inflexibly 
following them up. Why is it that in ancient times Duke Mu of 

1 Ti 

. On the significance of this title, see ch. 6. 

2 A somewhat similar metaphor occurs in Yang Hsiung’s Fa Yen, ch. 1, 
which reads: “As for one who, being a man, does not study, although he 

may be without regret, how can he be considered equal to a bird?” ABS 

T ^ B # 8 Jr fsr . Ssu-ma Cheng also quotes from the 
Chuang-tzu a now lost passage which reads: “He who, being a man, does 
not study, is like one who looks at meat and eats it” 

This does not make good sense, and probably the 

negative should be added, making the text read: “is like one who looks 
at meat and does not eat it.” 

3 This Non-activity is the famous wu wet jgfr of the Taoists, through 
which all things are ultimately accomplished. 

4 . a general term for a retainer or follower, though it was also 

applied to a number of different offices. 

3 I.e., Ch’in Shih-huang, but he did not adopt this title until 221. See p. 124. 
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Ch’in (659 — 621), as Lord Protector, did not in the end annex the 
Six States in the east? It was because the feudal lords were still 
numerous, and the power of Chou had not yet decayed. Hence the 
Five Princes who arose one after the other, still continued to honor 
the House of Chou. 1 But from the time of Duke Hsiao of Ch’in 
(361 — 338) onward, the House of Chou has declined, and the 
feudal lords have been annexing one another’s (states). East of 
the pass 2 3 4 lie the Six States, and Ch’in, availing itself of its vic- 
tories, has now indeed for six generations brought the feudal lords 
into servitude. 

“The feudal lords at the present time are paying allegiance to 
Ch’in, as if they were its commanderies and prefectures. With 
Ch’in’s might and its great King’s ability, (the conquest of the 
other states would be) like sweeping (the dust) from the top of 
a kitchen stove. (Ch’in’s power) is sufficient to obliterate the feudal 
16 lords, bring to reality the imperial heritage, and make of the world 
a single unity. This is the one time of ten thousand generations. If 
now you are negligent and do not press to a finish, the feudal lords 
will return to strength, and will combine to form north-to-south 
alliances against you, so that although you had the ability of the 
Yellow Emperor, 3 you would be unable to bring them into unity.” 

The King of Ch’in now conferred upon (Li) Ssu the office of 
Senior Scribe. 4 He listened to his plans, and secretly com- 

1 These five princes successively held the position of Lord Protector or 
Pa, and are usually enumerated as follows: Duke Huan of Ch’i (685 — 643), 

Duke Mu of Ch’in (659 — 621), Duke Hsiang j||| of Sung (650 — 637), Duke 
Wen of Chin (635 — 628), and King Chuang of Ch’u (613 — 591). 

2 I.e., the region comprising present Honan, Shantung, etc., extending 

east of the Han-ku pass, one of the Ch’in strategic barriers, south of 

Ling-pao g|| ^ hsien in Honan. 

3 Huang Ti a mythical figure perhaps invented by the Taoists 

to serve as their patron. 

4 Chang shih ^ . From the accounts of the Ch’in and Han official 

systems as given in the Ch’ien Han Shu, ch. 19, it seems that the chang 
shih acted as assistants to several of the highest officials in the empire, such 
as the Grand Councillor, the head of the courts, the chief military generals, 
and others, and that they were given the considerable income of 1000 tan 

^ . It is therefore uncertain in just which of these various capacities Li 

Ssu was employed. This office was a common one under Ch’in See Mem 
hist., II, 205, 210, etc. 
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missioned plotters, bearing gold and precious stones, to travel about 
and advise the feudal lords. They were liberally to reward and thus 
ally those of the feudal lords and the officers of note whose sub- 
mission could be won by material lucre; as for those who were 
unwilling, these were to be stabbed with sharp swords. They were 
(also) to create rifts in policy between ruler and subject. The King 
of Ch’in moreover sent his able generals to follow in their rear. 

The King of Ch’in had conferred upon (Li) Ssu the title of Alien 
Minister 1 just at the time when a man of Han, named Cheng Kuo, 
had come to sow dissension in Ch’in by constructing a drainage 
and irrigation canal. 2 This had already (been completed) when 
(the plot) was discovered, and the members of the Ch’in royal house 
and the great dignitaries all spoke to the King of Ch’in, saying: 
“The men of the feudal lords who come to serve Ch’in are for the 
most part acting on behalf of their own rulers, and merely travel 
to Ch’in to sow dissension. We request that there be a complete 
expulsion of all aliens.” Li Ssu, whose inclusion among those to 
be expelled had also been decided upon, thereupon submitted a 
memorial which said: 

“I, your minister, have heard the officials deliberating about the 
expulsion of aliens. Your unworthy servant considers that this 
would be a mistake. Of old, when Duke Mu was seeking for officials, 
he procured Yu Yu from the Jung in the west, 3 and obtained Po-li 
Hsi from Yuan in the east. 4 5 He welcomed Chien Shu from Sung, 3 
and sought P’ei Pao and Kung-sun Chih from Chin. 6 These five 

1 K’o ch’ing , a title conferred by Ch’in upon advisers employed 

by it who came from an outside state. It is mentioned in Ch’in circa 266 
B.C. ( Shih Chi, ch. 79, p. 2b), and again in the years 274 and 271 (Mem. 
hist., II, 87—89). 

2 This event will be explained in detail later. See pp. 59 f. 

3 Yu Yii was sent by the King of the Jung tribes to Ch’in in 626, and 
through his advice Duke Mu defeated the Jung in 623. See Mem. hist., II, 
40—44. 

4 Yuan was a town in the present Nan-yang hsien in Honan. 

Po-li Hsi, having been ransomed for five ram skins from Yuan in 655, where 
he had been imprisoned, became Duke Mu’s chief councillor. See op. cit., 
pp. 25 — 28. 

5 Sung was a small state occupying the region east of the present Shang- 

ch’iu in Honan, and west of T’ung-shan Jgjjjj (Jj hsien in Kiangsu. 

Chien Shu was obtained from Sung in 655, at the advice of Po-li Hsi. See 
op. cit., pp, 27 — 28. 

6 P’ei Pao fled from Chin to Ch’in in 651, while Kung-sun Chih is mentioned 
as Duke Mu’s adviser under the year 648. See op. cit., pp. 30 — 31. 
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men had not been reared in Ch’in; yet Duke Mu, by using them, 
united twenty states, and so became Lord Protector over the western 
Jung, i 

“Duke Hsiao used the laws of Shang Yang to modify the usages 
and change the customs. 2 The people thereby became prosperous 
and flourishing and the state became wealthy and powerful. The 
clans served with joy, and the feudal lords concluded marriage 
alliances and offered their allegiance. He captured the armies of 
Ch’u and Wei 8 and snatched up a territory of one thousand li, 4 
so that until the present day the government has remained powerful. 

“King Hui used the plots of Chang I to seize the territory of 
San-ch’uan 5 and annex Pa and Shu in the west. 6 in the north 
he acquired the commandery of Shang 7 and in the south obtained 
Han-chung. 8 He enveloped the nine I and imposed his rule on 

1 Ssu-ma Cheng points out that the number twenty is probably a mistake, 

for according to the Shih Chi, Duke Mu actually conquered only twelve 
states. See op. cit., pp. 44 — 45. A mere transposition of the characters is suf- 
ficient to change the figure twelve < + ) into the figure twenty ( + >• 

2 For an account of Shang Yang’s service under Duke Hsiao (361 — 338), 
see Duyvendak, The Book of Lord Shang, ch. 1, sect. 2, of the Introduction. 

The text wrongly reads here hsiao wen yC > but in other editions 

the text is correctly given as hsiao kung ^.(Duke Hsiao). 

3 Shang Yang’s campaigns against Wei took place in 352 and 340, but 
there is no record of the campaign against Ch’u. See Mem. hist., II, 
64—65, 67. 

4 Three li £ are approximately equal to one mile. This territory was 

offered by Wei to Ch’in as a price for peace in 340, when the Wei capital 
was shifted eastward to what is now Kaifeng, Honan. 

5 A region around the present town of Jung-yang , about half 

way between Loyang and Kaifeng, in Honan. This seizure was actually 
made in 308 under the following ruler, King Wu (310 — 307), whereas 
Chang 1, who was a notable adviser to Ch’in and a travelling politician, 
had died the year before, 309 B.C. See Mem. hist., II, 75 — 76. 

6 Pa and Shu were regions in Szechwan. This was actually done by the 

Ch’in general, Ssu-ma Ts’o , against the advice of Chang I, 

in 316. See op. cit., p. 72, and Chan Kuo Ts’e (Plots of the Warring States), 
Ch’i Ts’e, I, 6. 

7 This region, occupying northern Shensi and extending into Suiyuan, was 
taken from Wei in 328. See Mem. hist., II, 69. 

8 In 312 B.C. See ibid., p. 74. Han-chung was in Nan-cheng |||^ 
hsien in Shensi. 
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Yen and Ying . 1 In the east he seized the strategic point of Ch’eng- 
kao 2 and annexed fertile territories. Subsequently he dispersed 
the north-to-south alliance of the Six States and forced them to 
face westward and serve Ch’in. 3 His merit has extended down 
to the present time. 

“King Chao, having obtained Fan Sui, suppressed the Marquis 
of Jang and expelled Hua Yang. 4 He strengthened the Ducal 
House and blocked up private doors. 5 He made gradual inroads 
upon the feudal lords, and brought to realization for (the House of) 
Ch’in the imperial heritage . 6 

“These four rulers have all made use of the signal deeds of 
aliens. Looked at from this viewpoint, how have aliens been ungrate- 
ful to Ch’in? Let us suppose that in the past these four rulers had 
sent aliens away instead of receiving them, and had discarded these 
officials instead of employing them. The result would have been 
that the state would be without the actualities of wealth and profit, 


1 Yen was southwest of the present I-ch’eng ft « hsien, and Ying 

was at the present city of Chi-nan , north of Chiang-ling u.m 

hsien, both in Hupeh. These two important Ch’u cities, the latter of which 
was the former Ch’u capital, were actually not captured until 279 and 278 
respectively, by the following Ch’in ruler, King Chao. See op. cit., pp. 86 — 87. 

By the nine I, the barbarians of eastern China are usually intended, but 
the term in the present case is applied through literary license to all the 
conquests here enumerated. 

2 This strategically important place was northwest of the present Ssu-shui 
vB tK hsien in Honan. It was actually not captured till 249 B.C. See 
op. cit., V, 222. 

3 In 318, when Han, Chao, Wei, Yen and Ch’i were defeated, according 
to tradition, with a loss of 82,000 men. Op. cit., II, 71. 

4 This incident did not redound to the glory of Ch’in, as Li Ssu supposed. 

The Marquis of Jang (better known as Wei Jan ^ -jlj. ), a statesman of 
great ability, who had done much for Ch’in, was the step-brother of King 
Chao’s mother. The Lord of Hua Yang (also known as Shih Yang fj|L 

was the brother of the King’s mother. The two were expelled from Ch’in 
through the intrigues of Fan Sui, a travelling politician who gained com- 
plete influence over King Chao. According to the Shih Chi, ch. 5, the Marquis 
of Jang was expelled in 265, and Hua Yang not till 262. See Mem. hist., II, 
90 and 91. According to Fan Sui’s biography, however ( Shih Chi, ch. 79), 
they were both expelled in 266. 

5 I. e., lessened the power of his vassals. 

6 In 256, Ch’in sacked the Chou capital, although it was actually not until 
250 that the last Chou ruler was put to death by a later Ch’in ruler, King 
Chuang-hsiang. See Mem. hist., II, 94 and 97. 
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and Ch’in would be without the name of power and greatness . 1 

“At present, Your Majesty causes the jade of the K’un moun- 
tains 2 to come to him, and possesses the treasures of Sui and 
Ho . 3 (From his girdle) he hangs pearls brilliant as the moon 
and wears the T’ai-o sword . 4 He rides Hsien-li horses 5 and 
puts up banners (decorated with) green phoenixes. He sets up 
drums (made from the skin) of the ‘divine crocodile’. 6 Of these 


1 The apposition made here between ‘actuality’ (shih £1 ) and ‘name’ 
( ming ) is typically Legalistic. See below, pp. 202 f. 

2 I.e., the K’un-lun range in far western China, in what is now 

Chinghai province. 

3 These were two of the greatest treasures of ancient China. According 
to tradition, the Sui ^ treasure was a great pearl that had been presented 
to the Marquis of Sui (time unknown), by a wounded snake which the 
Marquis had cured. See the commentary by Kao Yu mm (circa A.D. 
200), under the reference to the Sui pearl, in the Huai-nan-tzu, ch. 6. 

The Ho ft treasure refers to a man of Ch’u, Pien Ho f' ft , who 

discovered a large piece of jade. Two Ch’u kings, to whom he tried to 
present the jade, each cut off one of his feet, believing he was trying to 

deceive them, and it was only the third king, King Wen ^ J (689 — 675), 

who recognized it as genuine and rewarded Pien Ho. See the Han-fei-tzu, 
ch. 13. 

The Shift Chi, ch. 81, tells us that this jade was later obtained by the state 
of Chao. King Hui-wen of Ch’in (337—311), eager to obtain the jade, 
offered Chao fifteen cities in exchange for it. When the Chao envoy, Lin 

Hsiang-ju , arrived in Ch’in, however, Ch’in seized the jade 

and refused to hand over the cities. Through his bravery, Lin Hsiang-ju 
nevertheless succeeded in recovering the Ho jade and returning with 
it to 'Chao. 

Chang Shou-chieh, in his commentary on the Shih Chi, quotes a now lost 
passage from the Shuo Yuan, by Liu Hsiang (77 — 6 B.C.), stating that 
Ch’in Shih-huang had later on obtained the Ho jade, and had made the state 
seal out of it. 

4 iz N" , a notable sword of antiquity, said to have been made for a 
king of Ch’u by a man of this name. The ‘pearls brilliant as the moon’ is 
a reference to the Sui pearl, which is often described in this way. 

5 HI |§f£ > name of one of the six famous horses of antiquity. See the 
Hsiin-tzu (translation of Dubs, p. 317). 

. Cheng Hsiian ||jj (A.D. 127 — 200), in his commentary 
on the Yiieh Ling ^ (see the Li Chi, Couvreur’s translation, I, 367), 
says: “The skin of the crocodile can be used to cover drums.” 
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numerous treasures, Ch’in does not produce one; why, then, does 
Your Majesty delight in them? 

“If they must needs be products of the state of Ch’in before they 
become permissible, then these jewels that make bright the night 
would not ornament the court, and there would be no utensils of 
rhinoceros horn and ivory as delightful playthings. The women of 
Cheng and Wei would not fill the rear palaces, 1 and good horses 
and rapid coursers would not occupy the outer stables. The gold 2 a 
and tin of Chiang-nan 2 3 would not find any use, and the cinnabar 
and blue of western Shu would not be utilized for painted decora- 
tion. 3 if those things which ornament the rear palaces, fill the 
lower ranks (of the palace women), divert the mind and delight 
the ear and eye, must needs be produced in Ch’in before they 
become permissible; then the hairpins decorated with Yuan 
pearls, 4 the ear buckles of long pearls, the woven clothing of O, 5 * * 8 
and embroidery decorations, could not be presented before you; 
while the women of Chao, agreeably adapting themselves to fit 
every custom, beautiful, gracious and elegant, would not stand 
at your side. 

“Now the beating on earthen jugs, knocking on jars, plucking 
of the cheng, 6 and striking on thigh bones, the while singing and 
crying ‘Wu! Wu!’ as a means of delighting the ear an eye: such 
indeed was the music of Ch’in. The Sang-chien of Cheng and Wei, 
the Shao of Yu, and the Wu and the Hsiang are the music of other 

1 Which were the women’s quarters. The small states of Cheng and Wei 

(an ancient state to be kept distinct from the politically more important 
one, Wei , of the Warring States period), were famed for the beauty 
of their women. 

2 A general term for the region south of the Yangtze river. 

3 The words tan ft (cinnabar) and ch'ing (blue), combined into 

one term, have in later times been used to designate painting as a fine art. 
Their occurrence here is therefore significant, as it tends to confirm the 
archaeological evidence concerning the existence of painting in Han and 
pre-Han times. 

4 This is probably another reference to the pearl of Sui, for Yuan, a place 

sixty li south of the present Ching-men hsien in Hupeh, was not 

far from the petty state of Sui. 

T M- a city east of what is now Yang-ku ||J' ||j£ hsien, Shantung, 
which was noted for its cloth goods. 

8 , a guitar of twelve or thirteen strings. 
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states, i But today (the people of Ch’in) have done away with 
this beating on earthen jugs and knocking on jars, and have intro- 
duced (the music of) Cheng and Wei. They refuse to pluck the 
cheng and accept instead the Shao of Yii. Why is this so? It is 
simply that whatever pleases us we must have before us, and that 
(these are the things that) meet our taste. 

“Yet when at the present time it comes to selecting men, this is 
not the case. Without asking whether they will do or not, and with- 
out discussing whether they be deceitful or not, persons not of Ch’in 
are to be sent away and aliens are to be expelled. This being the 
case, it is feminine charms, music, pearls and jade that are held as 
weighty, whereas human beings are esteemed lightly. Such is not 
the policy by which to straddle (what lies) within the seas and to 
rule over the feudal lords. 

“I, your minister, have heard it said that it is in the extensive land 
that grain is abundant, and in the large state that the people are 
numerous. When the weapons are strong, then the soldiers will be 
courageous. This is why Mount T’ai 1 2 does not reject the dust 
(which blows upon it), and so is able to attain its greatness, and 
why the Yellow river and the sea do not make preference between 
the tiny rivulets, and so are able to attain their deepness. (In like 
manner) a King does not repulse the masses of the people, and so is 
able to make his power illustrious. 3 This is why (when such a 


1 Sang-chien, meaning ‘amidst the mulberry trees’, was the name of a 
spot along the P’u m river, which is in the region of Yen-ching ^j£ 
hsien and Ku ft hsien, in Honan (the region formerly occupied by the 

states of Cheng and Wei). The music of these states was considered licen- 
tious, so that the Li Chi (Book of Rites), ch. 17, tells us: “The music of 
Cheng and Wei is that of a disordered age. . . The music of Sang-chien, on 
the bank of the Pu, is that of a country about to be destroyed.” See Cou- 
vreuFs translation, II, 49. Yii was the name of the territory of the sage 
Emperor, Shun. The Wu was the music of King Wu, and the Hsiang that 
of King Wen, founders of the Chou dynasty. The Shao was the music of 

Shun. (The text reads chao , which was the name of a little state where 
the shao music was retained, and is hence used interchangeably with 

the latter.) Confucius highly praised the Shao, but was more doubtful con- 
cerning the Wu of King Wu. See Lun Yii, III, 25. 

2 The noted sacred mountain, T’ai Shan, in Shantung. 

3 These are common metaphors of the time, and also appear in the 
Chuang-tzu (translation of Giles, p. 326), Han-fei-tzu (ch. 29), Kuan-tzu 

(ch. 64), Huai-nan-tza (ch. 20), etc. The expression, BJJ (to make 
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ruler exists), the earth has no four quarters, the people have no 
foreign countries, the four seasons are prosperous and beautiful, 
and spiritual beings bestow their blessings. This (is the way) in 
which the Five Emperors and Three Kings had no equals. 1 

“But now you throw away your people, thus enlarging the enemy 
states. You send away outsiders so that they may serve the feudal 
lords. And you cause the gentlemen of the world to retire without 
daring to face westwards, and to halt their feet without entering 
Ch’in. This is what is known as offering weapons to brigands and 
presenting provisions to robbers . 2 

“Now there are many articles not produced in Ch’in and yet 
valuable, and numerous gentlemen who have not been reared in 
Ch’in and are yet desirous of being loyal. If at present you expel 
aliens so as to give increment to opposing states, and decrease 
your people so as to make addition to the enemy, then you will 
find yourself depopulated at home and will have established (sowers 
of) enmity against you among the feudal lords abroad. Should you 
then wish to have the country without danger, you could not 
obtain it.” 

The King of Ch’in thereupon removed the order for the expulsion 
of aliens and returned Li Ssu to office. 3 Unto the end he used his 
counsels, and his office was advanced to that of Minister of 
Justice ( t’ing wei ). After more than twenty years the world 

was finally united. 4 The King was honored by becoming Sovereign 
Emperor ( huang ti Mtf), and he made Li Ssu his Grand Coun- 

his power illustrious), forms an interesting parallel to the opening sentence of 
the Ta Hsiieh (Great Learning), which reads: ^ ^ tJJJ 

: and which is translated by Legge as: “What the Great Learning 

teaches, is: to illustrate illustrious virtue.” 

1 The five legendary Emperors are enumerated by the Shih Chi as: 

Huang Ti, Chuan Hsii , Ti Ku ^1, Yao and Shun. The Three 

Kings are: Yii, founder of the Hsia dynasty; T’ang, founder of the Shang 
dynasty; and Kings Wen and Wu, the Chou dynasty founders, grouped 
together as one. 

2 This saying also occurs in the Chan Kuo Ts’e (Ch’in Ts’e, III, 9), and 
in the Shih Chi, ch. 79, p. 2b. 

3 The commentator, P’ei Yin, quotes from a now lost passage of Liu 
Hsiang’s Hsin Hsii, stating that Li Ssu was already on his way out of the 
country when his memorial reached the King, who recalled him. 

4 Actually it was only seventeen years from the order for the expulsion 
of aliens, which was made in 237 (see below, pp. 59 f.), to the final unifi- 
cation of the empire in 221. 
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cillor ( ch’eng hsiang ^ ). He established commanderies, pre- 

fectures and townships, and melted up the weapons of these, 
with a view that they should not again be used (against Ch’in). 
He caused Ch’in to be without a single foot of territory of feudal 
investiture, and did not establish his sons and younger brothers 
as Kings; but meritorious ministers were made nobles. This was 
done to ensure that later on there should be none of the miseries 
of warfare. 

In the thirty-fourth year of Shih-huang (213 B.C.), while a feast 
was being held in the palace at Hsien-yang, 1 a scholar of wide 
learning, 2 the p'u-yeh, 3 Chou Ch’ing-ch’en, together with others, 
extolled Shih-huang upon his majesty and virtue. (Thereupon) a 
native of Ch’i, Shun-Yu Ytieh, advanced to remonstrate, saying: 

“Your servant has heard that the reason why the Yin and Chou 
kings (held the empire) for more than a thousand years, was 
because they gave fiefs to their sons, younger brothers and merito- 
rious ministers, as branches and supporting props to themselves. 
At present Your Majesty possesses all within the seas, yet his sons 
and younger brothers remain common men. If eventually there 
should occur such disasters as those of T’ien Ch’ang or of the Six 
High Dignitaries, 4 * 6 and your subjects were without means of 
assistance, how could they save you? Of affairs which, unless 
modelled on antiquity, can endure for long, I have never heard. 
At present (Chou) Ch’ing-ch’en, 5 together with his associates, 
nevertheless flatters you to your face, thus aggravating Your 
Majesty’s error. Such are not loyal subjects.” 

Shih-huang submitted this criticism to the Grand Councillor. The 


1 The Ch’in capital, near the present city of Sian in Shensi. 

2 Po shih m± , an honorary title applied to scholars. There were 
seventy of them under Ch’in Shih-huang. See below, p. 83. 

, originally an official employed in overseeing archery contests, 

but under the Ch’in the title came to be applied to officials of middle rank 
regardless of their specific duties. See Mem. hist., V, 517. 

4 T’ien Ch’ang was a noble of Ch’i, who in 481 murdered the Ch’i ruler 
and usurped the throne. The Six High Dignitaries were hereditary ministers 
who struggled with one another for the control of the state of Chin, and 

three of whom, in 403 B.C., divided it into Han, Chao and Wei. 

6 In the text this name is wrongly transposed as (Chou) Ch’en-ch’ing, 
but it is correctly given in other editions. 
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Grand Councillor, (Li Ssu,) regarded this advice as misleading 
and rejected its expressions. He thereupon submitted a memorial 
which said: 

“Of old, the empire was scattered and in confusion, and there 
was none able to unite it into one. Therefore the feudal lords all 
became active together, and in their discussions they harped on the 
past so as to injure the present, and made a display of empty words 
so as to confuse the truth. Men valued what they had themselves 
privately studied, thus casting into disrepute what their superiors 
had established. 

“At present Your Majesty possesses a unified empire, has laid 
down the distinctions of right and wrong, 1 2 3 and has consolidated 
for himself a single (position of) eminence. Yet there are those 
who with their private teachings mutually abet each other, and 2 b 
who discredit the decrees ( chih ifcd) of laws and instructions. 
When they hear orders promulgated, they criticize them in the 
light of their own teachings. Within (the court) they mentally 
discredit them, and outside they criticize them upon the streets. 

To cast disrepute on their ruler they regard as a thing worthy of 
fame; to accepts different views they regard as high (conduct); 
and they lead the people to create slander. If such conditions are 
not prohibited, the imperial power 3 will decline above, and par- 
tizanships will form below. It is expedient that these be prohibited. 

“Your servant requests that all persons possessing works of 
literature, the Shih f| , the Shu ^ , 4 5 and the discussions of 
the various philosophers, should destroy them with remission of 
all penalty, s These who have not destroyed them within thirty 


1 Lit., ‘of black and white’. 

2 Reading as , according to the reading in Shih Chi, ch. 6 (Mem. 
hist., II, 172). 

3 Shih ijj^i , a Legalist term, on which see below, pp. 89 f . 

4 These were respectively the collections of poems and of historical 
documents which later during the Han dynasty were collected and edited to 
form what have since been known as the Shih Ching (Book of Odes) and 
Shu Ching (Book of History). 

5 |j§§ has d* e meaning here of ‘to remit a penalty’. Here and in the 
following lines I have translated the word ch’ii , which ordinarily means 
‘to reject’, ‘to repudiate’, etc., as ‘destroy’, for the following reasons: (1) The 
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days after the issuing of the order, are to be branded and sent to 
do forced labor . 1 Books not to be destroyed will be those on 
medicine and pharmacy, divination by the tortoise and milfoil, and 
agriculture and arboriculture. As for persons who wish to study, 
let them take the officials as their teachers.” 2 

Shih-huang approved this recommendation. The confiscation and 
destruction of the Shih, the Shu, and the discussions of the various 
philosophers, done for the purpose of making the people ignorant, 
and of bringing it about that none within the empire should use the 
past to discredit the present; the clarification of the laws and the 
fixation of the regulations: all this began with Shih-huang. 3 He 
made the systems of writing uniform, established palaces and 
country villas, and extensively travelled throughout the empire. In 
the next year he again made a tour of inspection, and expelled the 
four I tribes beyond (the borders ). 4 In all these affairs (Li) Ssu 
exerted himself. 

(Li) Ssu’s eldest son, Yu, became Administrator of San-ch’uan, 
and all (Li’s) sons became allied with the daughters of the Ch’in 
royal family, while his daughters all became affianced with the 
princes of the House of Ch’in. On the occasion when the Administrator 
of San-ch’uan, Li Yu, announced his return to Hsien-yang, Li Ssu 
held a feast at his home. The heads of the various offices all came 
before him to wish him long life, and the chariots and horse-men 


parallel text in Shih Chi, ch. 6 (see below, p. 83) reads shao 

(‘to burn’), in place of ch’ii, which would hence seem by analogy to mean 
‘to destroy’ here. (2) There are other texts in which the word ch’ii is used 
in such a way as to show that it becomes a technical term when referring to 
the destruction of literary records. See Mencius, Vb, 2 (quoted below on 
p. 163), where Legge translates ch’ii as ‘done away with’. See also Mem. hist., 
II, 180, where Ch’in Shih-huang says: “Formerly I received all the books in 
the empire. . . and entirely destroyed (ch’ii) them.” Chavannes there trans- 
lates ch’ii as ‘supprimes’. 

1 MM . For explanation of this term, see Mem. hist., II, 173, note 2. 

2 Han Fei Tzu has a very similar saying: “In the state of an intelligent 
ruler, there is no literature of books and bamboo tablets, but the law is 
the only doctrine; there are no sayings of the early kings, but the officials 
are the only models.” See Duyvendak, The Book of Lord Shang, pp. 125—126. 

3 It is quite unusual for Ssu-ma Ch’ien to interpolate his narrative with 
a personal opinion, as he does here, and this instance is noteworthy inasmuch 
as it forms part of the deliberate attempts which have been made by Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien and other later writers to discredit the acts of the Ch’in dynasty. 

4 This would be in 212 B.C., but there is no record of these events under 
that year in Shih Chi, ch. 6. 
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at his door could be counted by the thousand. Li Ssu, heaving a 
sigh, exclaimed: “Alas! I have heard Hsiin Ch’ing say, ‘Things 
should not be allowed to become too flourishing .’ 1 I was a commoner 
of Shang-ts’ai, an ordinary man from the village. The Emperor 
did not realize that his nag was inferior, and so finally pro- 
moted me to this (position). Among the ministerial posts of the 
present time, there is none higher than mine, which may indeed be 
called the peak of wealth and honor. But when things have reached 
their peak they decline. I do not yet know where I shall unharness.” 2 

In the tenth month of the thirty-seventh year of Shih-huang, 3 
(the Emperor) made a tour to Kuei-chi , 4 then along the border 
of the sea, and northward to Lang-ya. 5 The Grand Councillor, 
Li Ssu, and Chao Kao, Keeper of the Chariots, who was concur- 
rently in charge of the sending of letters and of sealed orders, 
accompanied him. 6 

Shih-huang had more than twenty sons, of whom the eldest, 
Fu-su, because he had several times frankly remonstrated with 
His Majesty, was sent by the latter to oversee the soldiers at the 
commandery of Shang, of which Meng T’ien was the commandant . 7 


1 This saying does not occur in the present Hsiin-tzu, but there is a 
similar saying in the Mo-tzu, ch. 1 : “Great prosperity is difficult to preserve” 

^ JH 

2 I.e., what the final outcome will be. This concept of the inevitable rise 
and fall of all things, is one of the most persistent in Chinese thought, and 
finds frequent expression in the Book of Changes. 

3 This was actually still in 211, though the year as a whole corresponds 
to 210. The Shih Chi, ch. 6, adds: ‘On the day kuei-ch’ou’, which corresponds 
to November 1, 211. See Mem. hist., II, 184, and note 5. 

4 Region named after a mountain of the same name in the southeast of 

Shao-hsing mm hsien in Chekiang. 

6 On the south coast of Shantung, not far from where the Shantung penin- 
sula joins the mainland. 

8 Only on p. 48 do we learn that this infamous man, who was responsible 
for the downfall of the Ch’in dynasty, was a eunuch. The Shih Chi, ch. 88, 
tells us that his brothers were all eunuchs as well, and that his mother had 
suffered execution, followed by exposure of her corpse on the market-place. 
In his commentary on the above chapter, Ssu-ma Cheng explains that Chao 
Kao’s father had committed a crime, for which he was punished by castration, 
and that Chao Kao’s mother, who then became a slave, later had illicit 
relations through which she bore her sons, all of whom were made eunuchs. 

7 See below, pp. 116 — 118. Meng T’ien was one of the most notable of 
the Ch’in generals, and had charge of the building of the Great Wall. See 
his biography in the Shih Chi, ch. 88. 
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The youngest son, Hu-hai, was the one (Shih-huang) loved, 1 and 
when he begged to accompany him, His Majesty granted him per- 
mission. None of the other sons, however, accompanied (the 
expedition). 

In the seventh month of this year, when Shih-huang-ti arrived at 
Sha-ch’iu, he fell severely ill. 2 3 He commanded Chao Kao to write 
a letter to be sent to Fu-su, saying: “With the soldiers belonging 
to Meng T’ien, accompany my funeral cortege to Hsien-yang, and 
bury me there.” The letter was already sealed, but had not yet 
been delivered to the messenger, when Shih-huang died. The letter 
and the imperial seal were at that time both in the quarters of 
Chao Kao. Only the son, Hu-hai, the Grand Councillor, Li Ssu, 
and Chao Kao, together with five or six of the favorite eunuchs, 
knew that Shih-huang had died, and none of the other officials 
knew about it. 

Because the Emperor had died outside (of the capital), and 
because there was no definite crown prince, 3 Li Ssu concealed 
the matter and pretended 4 that Shih-huang was keeping to his 
sleeping chariot. The various officials continued to submit their 
affairs, and (a pretence was kept up that) the Emperor ate food 
as before. The eunuchs who directly accompanied the sleeping 
chariot, (pretended to transmit the royal) approval on the affairs 
that were submitted. 

Chao Kao, using the fact that he had retained the letter and seal 
which were to have been sent to Fu-su, spoke to Prince Hu-hai, 
saying: “The Emperor has died, without giving instructions as to 
the enfieffing of his sons as Kings, and has only given a letter for 

1 According to P’ei Yin, Hu-hai was actually only the eighteenth son 
of Shih-huang, and had brothers yet younger than himself. See also p. 49, 
where Li Ssu twice speaks of Hu-hai’s ‘elder and younger brothers’. 

2 This was July 22 to August 19, 210 B.C. The apparent paradox of the 
seventh month following the tenth, mentioned two paragraphs above, is 
explained by the fact that the Ch’in calendar began with the tenth month 
of the old Chou calendar, while at the same time retaining the Chou nomen- 
clature. Hence what was actually the first month of the Ch’in calendar, was 
called the tenth, and so on. Sha-ch’iu was northeast of the present P’ing- 

hsiang 2p hsien in Hopei. 

3 The eldest son, Fu-su, being in exile, as just recounted. 

4 This rather unusual meaning of the word chih j|^ , which ordinarily 

signifies ‘to set up’, ‘to establish’, seems to be required by the sense of the 
sentence, in which chih assumes the meaning of ‘to make out to be’, i.e., 
‘to pretend’. 
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his eldest son. When this eldest son arrives, he will become estab- 
lished as Sovereign Emperor, while you will remain without a 
foot or inch of territory. What are you going to do about this?” 

Hu-hai replied: ‘‘1 have certainly heard that the intelligent ruler 
knows his subjects, and the intelligent father knows his sons. If 
my father has departed this life without enfieffing his sons, what 
can I say about it?” 

‘‘Not so,” said Chao Kao. “At the present time the salvation or 
ruin of the empire depend only upon you, myself, and the Grand 
Councillor. I beg you to consider this. Moreover, when it comes 
to making others one’s subjects, or being the subject of others; 
ruling over others, or being ruled over by others, how can the two 
be discussed in the same breath?” 

Hu-hai said: “To remove an elder brother and establish a younger 
one, is contrary to what is right. Not to transmit a father’s edict, 
being afraid of death, is against the duties of a son. 1 When one’s 
ability is limited and one’s talents shallow, to make forcible use 
of other men’s achievements is to be lacking in ability. These three 
acts are the very opposite of (a ruler’s) proper qualifications (te 
), and the empire would not submit to them. I myself would 
fall into peril, and the spirits of the soil and grain would not accept 
my sacrifices.” 2 

(Chao) Kao said: “Your servant has heard that when T’ang and 
Wu assassinated their rulers, the empire called them righteous and 
did not consider them disloyal. 3 The Prince of Wei murdered his 
father, and the state of Wei recorded his virtue, while Confucius 
made note of him and did not consider him unfilial. 4 Great conduct 


1 The meaning here is that the elder brother, Fu-su, if he once reached the 
throne, would probably put to death his younger brother, Hu-hai, as a dan- 
gerous rival. 

2 Each state in ancient China was presided over by its own deities of the 
soil and grain, which could be sacrificed to only by the ruling house. Such 
sacrifice was thus synonymous with keeping possession of the state. 

3 T’ang (1783? — 1754?) did not actually murder, but exiled the tyrant 
Chieh, and thus founded the Shang dynasty. King Wu (1156? — 1117?), by 
forcing the tyrant Chou to commit suicide, became founder of the Chou 
dynasty. 

4 No such event is recorded in the history of Wei . Liang Yii-sheng, 
in his Shih-chi Chih-i, suggests that the passage refers to Duke Wu ^ 

of Wei (812 — 758), who murdered his elder brother while the latter was at 
the tomb of his father, and thus gained the throne. This is improbable, how- 
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does not consist in petty caution, nor does admirable virtue He in 
polite refusal. Each village has its own propriety, and in the various 
3 a offices merit is not acquired in the same way. 1 Therefore if you 
pay attention to what is small and forget what is great, later, harm 
must result. If you are hesitating and uncertain, later must result 
regret. But one who is decisive and dares to act, him even spiritual 
beings avoid, 2 so that eventually he accomplishes something of 
merit. I beg you to agree with this.” 

Hu-hai heaved a sigh and exclaimed: “At present the great event 
has not yet been revealed, and the mourning rites have not come to 
a conclusion. How would it be proper to approach the Grand Coun- 
cillor in this matter?” 

Chao Kao said: “(Now) is the time! (Now) is the time! By remain- 
ing idle we shall not attain to our plans. We have abundant provisions 
and swift horses, and need only fear to fall behind the proper time.” 

After Hu-hai had given his approval to (Chao) Kao’s words, the 
latter continued: “If we do not make plans with the Grand Coun- 
cillor, I fear lest the business may not succeed. I request to delib- 
erate on your behalf with the Grand Councillor myself.” 

(Chao) Kao then spoke to the Grand Councillor, saying: “The 
Emperor has died, leaving a letter with orders for his eldest son 
to accompany the funeral cortege to Hsien-yang, and establish 
himself as his successor. The letter, however, has not yet gone, and 
at present there is none who knows of the Emperor’s death. The 
letter for the eldest son, together with the imperial seal, are both 

ever, since the whole point of Chao Kao’s argument is to refute Hu-hai’s 
statement that the displacement of his brother would be against the duties 
of a son to his father. Neither speaker mentions that by such conduct Hu-hai 
would show lack of fraternal love to his brother. Furthermore, the whole 
event passes unmentioned in the Lun Yu, as we now know it. 

Another hypothesis that has occurred to me is that the passage refers to 
Duke Ch’u fjj ^ of Wei (reigned 492 — 480, and again 476 — 470), who 
in 493 seized the power in Wei in place of his father, the later Duke 
Chuang , who had been in exile since his attempt to murder the 

notorious Nan Tzu , Duke Chuang’s adulterous stepmother. See 

Mem. hist., IV, 205 — 206. Confucius disapproved, rather than approved, of 
the son’s conduct, however. See Lun Yu, VII, 14; XIII, 3. 

1 I.e., the conduct of the individual cannot always follow the usual 
standards of conduct. 

3 I.e., stand in awe of. 
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in Hu-hai’s quarters . 1 The decision as to who is to be Crown 
Prince depends upon the say of Your Lordship and of myself. What 
is to be done in the matter?” 

(Li) Ssu said: “How can you speak words that would destroy 
the state? This is not a fit affair for subjects to discuss.” 

(Chao) Kao replied: “If Your Lordship will make an estimate 
of ability, who compares with Meng T’ien? In worthiness, who 
compares with Meng T’ien? In the making of far reaching and un- 
failing plans, who compares with Meng T’ien? In freedom from the 
resentment of the empire, who compares with Meng T’ien? In 
enjoying the intimacy and trust of the eldest son, who compares with 
Meng T’ien?” 

“In all these five respects,” replied (Li) Ssu, “I indeed do not 
come up to Meng T’ien. How deeply, sir, do you reprove me!” 

(Chao) Kao said: “I am indeed but a menial of the inner offices, 
who through the writings of his pen 2 has been fortunate to obtain 
entry into the Ch’in palace. I have conducted affairs for more than 
twenty years, and have not yet seen a Grand Councillor or merito- 
rious minister whom Ch’in had dismissed and who has retained his 
feudal investiture down to the second generation. All have eventually 
died by execution. 

“You, sir, are acquainted with all of the twenty odd sons of the 
Sovereign Emperor. The eldest son is firm, resolute, warlike and 
courageous. He is a sincere man and a spirited gentleman, and 
when he succeeds to the throne it is inevitable that he will use 
Meng T’ien as his Grand Councillor. Hence it is evident that Your 
Lordship will not possess an entire lifetime your seal as Marquis 
of the highest rank , 3 but will some day be returning to your 
village. 


1 Actually they were in Chao Kao’s own quarters. See above, p. 26. But 
Chao Kao makes this statement in order the more easily to gain Li Ssu’s 
acquiescence to the plot. 

2 Lit., ‘of knife and brush’. In ancient times a knife was used to scratch 
out words and make corrections. The term is usually applied to a criminal 
judge. 

3 Lit., fung hou jj|[ ^ . The word fung was during the Han dynasty 

used in place of the word ch’e , because of the taboo on the latter word, 
which occurred in the personal name of the Han ruler, Wu-ti. The title of 
ch’e hou was the highest in the Ch’in honorary hierarchy. See 

Mem. hist., II, 529 — 530. 
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“When I received the order to instruct Hu-hai, I had him study 
legalistic matters for a number of years, but I have never seen him 
commit an error. He is kind, human-hearted, sincere and liberal. He 
regards wealth lightly, and esteems gentlemen deeply. He is 
discriminating in mind, but compliant in speech. He is the fullest 
exemplification of good manners, and a courteous gentleman. 
Among the sons of the House of Ch’in, none is equal to this one. 
He may properly become the successor. Consider the matter, sir, 
and decide it.” 

(Li) Ssu replied: “Return, sir, to your position. I have received 
our (late) monarch’s decree, and listen obediently to the Will of 
Heaven. What doubts can there be as to what should be decided?” 

(Chao) Kao said: “What is secure may become perilous, and 
what is perilous may become secure. If what are secure and perilous 
is not decided upon, what means is there of honoring the Sages?” 

(Li) Ssu replied: “I was but a commoner of the lanes and byways 
of Shang-ts’ai, who through the imperial favor have attained to the 
position of Grand Councillor, and been ennobled as Marquis of the 
highest rank. My sons and grandsons all hold the most honorable 
positions and greatest revenues. Therefore the measures pertaining 
to the salvation or the ruin (of the dynasty), its security or peril, 
have fallen upon me. How then can I turn my back (upon my duty)? 
For the loyal subject does not hope to reach perfection while shun- 
ning death, nor does the filial son take heed of peril while he is exert- 
ing himself. Each subject should simply keep to his own duties. Do 
not repeat your words, sir, for you would be causing me to do evil.” 

“And yet,” (Chao) Kao replied, “I have heard that the Sage 
shifts his course without having an infallible rule. He accords with 
changes and follows the time . 1 When he sees the branches, he 
knows their root, and when he observes the finger he sees where 
it points. Things (all) certainly have (this law of change). How 
can there be unchanging rules (for conduct) ? 

“At the present moment the fate of the empire hangs on Hu-hai, 
and I am able to have my way with him. Moreover, from without 
to regulate what is central, may be called a delusion; from below 
to regulate what is above, may be called injurious. For with the 
descent of autumn dew, plants and flowers wither, while with the 

1 The text reads chiu (to accord with), but some editions read 

lung (dragon), which makes much poorer sense. 
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stirring of the (spring) waters, all things become active. 1 This is 
an invariable law, and why, sir, are you so slow in seeing it?” 

(Li) Ssu said: “I have heard that when Chin changed its crown 
prince, for three generations there was no peace. 2 Huan of Ch’i 
contested for the throne with his brother, and his body when he 
died was desecrated. 3 When Chou killed his relative and did not 
listen to those who remonstrated, the country became a desert 
waste, and finally its altars of the soil and grain fell into danger. 4 
These three affairs were contrary to Heaven, and in the ancestral 
temples (the spirits) did not accept the sacrifices. (If 1 were to do 
as you wish,) I should be like these men. (With their example 
before me,) how can I make plots?” 

(Chao) Kao said: “When superior and inferior are harmonious, 
they may endure for long. When the internal and the external are 
like one, affairs are without (the distinction of) outer and inner. 
If you, sir, will listen to my plan, you will long hold your title as a 
marquis, and for generation on generation (your descendants) will 

1 That is, things change according to the circumstances that affect them, 
and therefore one should strive to gain a commanding and central position 
from which one can control these circumstances. 

2 This refers to Duke Hsien ^ ^ of Chin (676 — 652), whose rightful 

heir was displaced by Hsi Ch’i 7^> , another son born to Duke Hsien 
through a favorite concubine. Hsi Ch’i, and a third son of Duke Hsien who 
followed Hsi Ch’i on the throne, were both murdered in the course of a single 
year (651 B.C.). Duke Hui M , a fourth son of Duke Hsien, then 
ruled for fourteen years (650 — 637), but in 636 Duke Hui’s son, who 
followed Duke Hui, was executed by Duke Wen , still a fifth son of 

the original Duke Hsien, who then ruled from 635—628. 

3 Duke Huan of Ch’i (685 — 643) gained the throne of Ch’i (which had been 
left vacant by the murder of the preceding ruler in 686), only after a 
struggle with his own brother, which ended with the latter’s execution. 
After a glorious reign, Duke Huan’s own death in 643 was the signal for a 
furious struggle between his several sons, which raged for two months, 
during which time the corpse of Duke Huan was unattended to. By the 
time of the funeral, worms were seen crawling out of the room in which the 
corpse rested, and the condition of the body was so horrible that its dressing 
could be done only at night. 

4 Chou (1154? — 1123?), infamous last ruler of the Shang dynasty, 
according to tradition cut open the heart of his kinsman, Pi Kan, to dis- 
cover, as he said, whether a sage’s heart has seven orifices. He was later 
overthrown by the founder of the Chou dynasty. 
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designate themselves as ‘The Orphan’, 1 and will surely have 
the longevity of a stately pine, and the wisdom of a Confucius or 
a Mo. 2 But now if you renounce this plan and do not follow it, 
disaster will overtake your descendants, sufficient to chill your 
heart. He who is skilful makes good fortune out of disaster. What, 
sir, is your position?” 

(Li) Ssu then looked up to Heaven and groaned. Dropping some 
tears, he exclaimed with a great sigh: ‘‘Alas! Since 1 alone, (of all 
my line,) should encounter this unsettled age, if I cannot bring 
myself to die, on what am I to rely for life?” After this (Li) Ssu 
listened to (Chao) Kao. 

The latter now reported to Hu-hai, saying: “I requested to 
transmit the illustrious decree of (you), the Crown Prince, and 
announce it to the Grand Councillor. How would the Grand Coun- 
cillor, (Li) Ssu, dare to disobey the order?” 

3 b Having (all three) deliberated together, they thereupon pretended 

that they had received an edict from Shih-huang, ordering the Grand 
Councillor to establish the son, Hu-hai, as Crown Prince. They 
composed a letter as a substitute (to the former one) to be sent 
to the eldest son, Fu-su, which said: “We (i.e., the Emperor, Shih- 
huang) have traversed the empire, and have sacrificed to the 
divinities of the famous mountains, in order to prolong our life. 3 
At the present time Fu-su stays with the army Commandant, Meng 
T’ien, who for more than ten years has had charge of several 
hundred thousands of troops along the military posts of the frontier. 
There he (i.e., Fu-su) has been unable to come before us (with 
news of) his advance, and many soldiers have been destroyed, 
without the winning of a foot or inch (of territory). But he has 
been repeatedly sending frankly worded letters, speaking evil of 
what we have been doing. Because he has not obtained his return 
(from exile) as Crown Prince, day and night he has viewed us 
with resentment. 


1 Ku JR , a title used by kings and nobles in self designation when 

speaking to their subjects, for it is characteristic of a ruler that his father 
is dead. 

2 Mo Tzu (c. 479 — c. 381), the famed exponent of the doctrine of universal 
love, whose philosophical school was for several centuries the chief rival 
of Confucianism. 

3 Ch’in Shih-huang was deeply influenced by the Taoist magicians of his 
time, and made many attempts during his travels to obtain the elixir of 
immortality. See pp. 115 f. 
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“As a son, Fu-su has been unfilial, and herewith is presented 
with a sword with which he may cut short his existence. The Com- 
mandant of the army, (Meng) T’ien, who has been staying with 
Fu-su along the outer frontiers, has been lacking in rectitude, and 
it is fitting that we should have become acquainted with his plots. 
As a subject he has not been loyal, and so it is hereby granted to 
him to die. As for his soldiers, let them be attached to Lieutenant- 
General Wang Li.” 1 

They sealed the letter with the imperial seal, and commissioned 
one of Hu-hai’s followers to take the letter and give it to Fu-su in 
the commandery of Shang. When the emissary arrived and produced 
the letter, Fu-su wept and entered his inner apartment, wishing 
to kill himself. But Meng T’ien stopped Fu-su, saying: “When His 
Majesty lived outside (the capital) and had not yet established a 
Crown Prince, he employed me to command a host of three hundred 
thousand to protect the frontier, and you, his son, to be Overseer. 
This is a weighty responsibility in the empire, and yet now, upon 
the coming of a single emissary, you are about to kill yourself. 
How do you know that this is not a trickery? I beg of you to send 
back a request (for confirmation of this letter). If after sending 
back the request you should then die, it would not be too late. The 
emissary will hasten the message.” 

Fu-su was a man of true virtue and said to Meng T’ien: “When 
a father allows his son to die, how can there be any question about 
sending back a request?” With this he killed himself. Meng T’ien 
was unwilling to die, however, so that the emissary had him, 
together with his retaining officers, imprisoned at Yang-chou. 2 

When the emissary returned and made his report, Hu-hai, (Li) 
Ssu and (Chao) Kao were greatly delighted. Having arrived at 
Hsien-yang, they proclaimed the mourning. The (new) Crown Prince 


1 A Ch’in general who was later captured by the rebel, Hsiang Yii, in 
207, when the Ch’in dynasty collapsed. 

2 A city in the north of the present An-ting % £ hsien in Shansi. The 
enmity shown by Chao Kao toward Meng T’ien throughout this affair, and 
the way in which he incited Li Ssu against Meng T’ien, finds its explanation 
in the Shih Chi, ch. 88, in which it is stated that Chao Kao, having once 
committed some crime, had been condemned by Meng I, Meng T’ien’s brother, 
to death, from which fate he had been saved only by a special pardon from 
Ch’in Shih-huang. 
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was established (on the throne) as Erh-shih-huang-ti , 1 and he 
made Chao Kao his Palace Chamberlain, so that the latter constantly 
waited upon him on matters within (the palace). 

When Erh-shih was once taking his ease, he summoned (Chao) 
Kao to discuss matters with him, and said during the course of the 
conversation: “Man’s life in this world is but an instant; it is like 
the pressing onward of six chargers which instantaneously pass 
by a crack (in a wall). Now that I govern the empire, I desire 
everything which the ear and eye enjoys, and the utmost of whatever 
my heart’s desire delights in. Thus shall I bring repose to my 
ancestral temple and give pleasure to the myriad clans. (But at the 
same time I wish) long to hold the empire, and to bring my span of 
years to a natural conclusion. Is such a course possible?” 

“Such,” replied (Chao) Kao, “is what the capable ruler is able 
to pursue, but is forbidden to the confused and disordered ruler. 
I beg to speak out, without daring to avoid execution from the 
ax. 2 I am anxious that Your Majesty pause a little in his ideas. 
For indeed all the princes and great ministers are suspicious about 
the consultations at Sha-ch’iu. 3 At the same time every one of the 
princes is an older brother of Your Majesty, 4 besides which the 
great ministers are men who were established by the former Em- 
peror. At present Your Majesty has just been enthroned, for which 
reason they are dissatisfied in their attachment. None of them 
pays allegiance, and they may, I fear, make some disturbance. 

“Moreover, now that Meng T’ien is dead, Meng I leads the 
soldiers posted along the outer (frontiers). 5 I am trembling and 
alarmed, and fear only that there may not be a (peaceful) con- 
clusion. How then can Your Majesty still pursue these pleasures?” 

“What is to be done about this?” Erh-shih asked. 


1 ‘Sovereign Emperor of the Second Generation.’ His father, on conferring 
upon himself in 221 the title of Shih-huang-ti (‘First Sovereign Emperor’), 
had decreed that “later generations will be enumerated as ‘second generation’, 
‘third generation’, and so unto one thousand and ten thousand generations, 
transmitting themselves without end.” See Mem. hist., II, 128. Little did Shih- 
huang realize that three years after his own death, his dynasty would reach 
its disastrous end. 

2 As he would be, if he were speaking with flattery. 

3 Where the plot was made to put Hu-hai on the throne. 

4 This statement is incorrect. See p. 26, note 1. 

5 Meng I, the younger brother of Meng T’ien, held a civil post. There is 
some mistake here, for Meng I was actually executed before the death of 
Meng T’ien. See their biographes in the Shih Chi, ch. 88. 
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Chao Kao replied: “Make the laws more severe and the punish- 
ments more rigorous. Command that when a man has committed 
a crime, punishment be meted out on a basis of mutual responsibil- 
ity, and let this extend to include his clan, i Exterminate the great 
ministers and exile your own flesh and blood. Enrich the poor, give 
honor to the humble, 2 and completely do away with the old ministers 
of the former Emperor. Appoint, furthermore, those with whom 
Your Majesty is intimate, and bring near those whom you trust. 
When this is done, all the hidden influences will turn to Your 
Majesty. What is injurious will be eradicated, and villainous plots 
will be cut short. Among the ministers there will be none who does 
not receive your beneficent kindness, nor who will not be the gainer 
from your abundant virtue. Your Majesty will then (recline peace- 
fully) on a lofty pillow, giving free vent to his desires, and favoring 
what he takes pleasure in. No plan can surpass this one.” 

Erh-shih approved of (Chao) Kao’s words, and began making 
the laws anew. Thereupon officials and princes (accused of) guilt 
were all examined and judged under Chao Kao’s orders. The great 
minister, Meng I, and others, he had executed; twelve of the royal 
princes died and had their bodies exposed on the market-place of 
Hsien-yang; and ten of the princesses of the royal family were 
killed at Tu by being torn limb from limb. 3 Their riches and 
belongings went to the offices of the prefectures (in which they 
lived), while (the number of) those who were implicated (and 
punished) with them surpasses all estimation. 

Prince Kao wished to flee, but fearing lest his family might be 
seized, he submitted a memorial which said: “When the former 
Emperor was in good health, 4 I was granted food upon entering 

This system was supposedly first introduced into Ch’in 
by Shang Yang. See Duyvendak, The Book of Lord Shang, p. 14. 

2 So as to destroy the old order, create a new one, and thus check any 
dangerous accumulation of power that might threaten the central authority. 
This is a typically Legalistic doctrine, though the Legalists were not always 
consistent, for see the Han-fei-tzu, ch. 50 ( chiian 19, pp. 22 — 23), where Han 
Fei Tzu urges a policy of unrestricted economic competition. 

3 Tu, also known as Tu-ling , was a place southeast of the present 

Ch’ang-an hsien in Shensi, near the Ch’in capital. The Shih Chi, 

ch. 6, states that six princes were executed, and that three committed suicide, 
but makes no mention of the execution of the princesses. See Mim. 
hist., II, 201 f. 

4 Wu yang || , an old form of salutation. 
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(the palace), and on leaving, I rode in a chariot. Clothing from the 
imperial storehouse and valuable horses from the stables were 
bestowed upon me. (When the Emperor died,) I should have 
followed him in death, but was unable. As a son 1 have been unfilial, 
and as a subject have been disloyal. Being disloyal, I have no 
renown to establish in this world, and so request that I may follow 
him in death and be buried at the foot of Mount Li. 1 May Your 
Majesty but have the kindness to pity me.” 

When the memorial was submitted, Hu-hai, greatly pleased, 
summoned Chao Kao and showed it to him, saying: “This may 
indeed be called prompt!” 

Chao Kao said: “If (all) the ministers would thus die from grief 
without delay, who would there be to plot disturbances?” 

Hu-hai granted the memorial and presented one hundred thousand 
(ounces) of money for the funeral. Daily the laws and punish- 
ments were made more severe, so that among the officials, each 
man felt himself in danger, and there were many who wanted to 
revolt. (Erh-shih,) furthermore, constructed the palace of O-pang, 2 
and laid out imperial highways in straight lines. The collection of 
4 a taxes became ever more burdensome, and there were exactions of 
forced military service without ceasing. 

At this time the frontier guards of Ch’u, (led by) such men as 
Ch’en Sheng and Wu Kuang, revolted and arose east of the moun- 
tains. 3 Men of ability established each other, set themselves up 
as Marquises and Kings, and revolted against Ch’in. Their soldiers 
arrived as far as Hung-men before halting. 4 

Li Ssu several times wished to ask for a private opportunity to 
give advice, yet Erh-shih would not grant it, but made reproving 
enquiries of Li Ssu and said: 

“Among the confidential councils which I have, there is one which 
has been heard from Han (Fei) Tzu as follows: ‘When Yao held 


1 In Lin-t’ung ^ y|g hsien, Shensi, near the Ch’in capital. It was the 
mountain where Ch’in Shih-huang had been buried. 

begun by Ch’in Shih-huang in 212. See Mem. hist., II, 174 f., and below, p. 120. 

2 This palace, situated beside the capital, Hsien-yang, had already been 

3 A general name for the region occupied by the Six States, east of the 
mountains in which the strategic Han-ku pass was situated (for which see 
p. 14, note 2). This happened in the seventh mounth of the first year of Erh- 
shih (August 9 to September 6, 209). See op. cit., pp. 249 f. 

4 A place in the east of Lin-t’ung ^ y|| hsien in Shensi. 
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the empire, his reception platform was (but) three feet high , 1 
his oak roof-beams were unsmoothed, and his reed thatch was not 
trimmed. Even a travellers’ inn could not be more miserable than 
this. In winter he wore deerskins and in summer clothing of dolichos 
fiber. The unhusked kernels of pannicled millet were his food, and 
the li and huo 2 plants made his broth. He ate from earthen con- 
tainers and drank from earthen vases. Were it the nourishment 
of a gatekeeper, it could not be worse than this. 

“ ‘Yu pierced Lung-men and penetrated Ta-hsia. 3 He made the 
nine rivers passable, and separated their nine watercourses by dams . 4 
He released the stagnant waters and led them to the sea. (So hard 
did he labor that) his thighs were without fat and his shanks worn 
off of all hair. His hands and feet were calloused and hardened, 
and his face and eyes became blackened. In the end he died away 
(from home) and was buried at Kuei-chi. The labors of a servant 
or slave could not be more arduous than this.’ 5 

“This being so, why should he who is honored by holding the 
empire wish to distress his frame and weary his spirit? His body 
resting in a travellers’ inn, his mouth eating the sustenance of a 
gatekeeper, his hand holding the labors of a slave! Such is what 
an unworthy man may constrain himself to; it is not what a man 
of ability need concern himself with. When an able man possesses 
the empire, he does nothing else but use the empire exclusively 
so that it will accord with his own (desires). This is the value of 


1 Yao is one of the mythical sage Emperors. The Li Chi, ch. 8, tells us 
that such a platform for the Emperor should be nine feet high. See Couvreur’s 
translation, I, 547. 

2 and 

3 Yu, the mythical founder of the Hsia dynasty, is famous for his arduous 

labors which resulted in the overcoming of a flood which had ravaged China 
for nine years. Lung-men is a mountain between Ho-ching hsien 

m hsien in Shensi, near the Yellow river. 
Ta-hsia was the region between the Yellow and the Fen rivers in Shansi, 
near Lung-men. 

4 These were the Yellow river, the Yangtze Kiang, and the Jo jjpj, 
Hei I|| ? Han , Chi ^ , Huai ^ , Wei yj=| and Lo ^ . 

5 Chavannes (Mem. hist., II, 207, note 1) says he has been unable to find 
this quotation in the Han-fei-tzu, but it occurs in ch. 50 ( chiian 19, p. 2), 
and again, considerably changed, in ch. 49, and in abbreviated form in 
ch. 10. It is also found in the Mo-tzu, ch. 21, in abbreviated form. 


in Shansi and Han-ch’eng Stf 
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possessing the empire. Now, he who is considered a man of ability 
must be one able to pacify the empire and govern its various peoples. 
But if at the present time I am even unable (to obtain) what is 
profitable for myself, how shall I be able to rule the empire? This 
is why I should like to give free play to my impulses and to broaden 
my desires, so as long to enjoy the empire without harm (to myself). 
How shall I do this?” 

Yu, the son of Li Ssu, was Administrator of San-ch’uan, and 
when the bandit hordes of Wu Kuang and his associates had overrun 
the territory on their way toward the west, he had been unable 
to prevent them from passing by. After Chang Han had broken up 
and expelled the soldiers of (Wu) Kuang and his followers , 1 an 
emissary who had made an investigation of the regions attached 
to San-ch’uan, reproached (Li) Ssu, (asking him) why, when he 
held the position of (one of) the Three High Dignitaries, 2 he had 
allowed the bandits to act like this? Li Ssu became alarmed and 
increased (the man’s) rank and revenue. Not knowing how to 
get out (of his difficulties), he now assented to Erh-shih’s ideas, 
wishing in this way to obtain favor. He replied (to Erh-shih’s 
speech) in a memorial which stated: 

“The able ruler must needs be one able in his every act to carry 
out the methods of supervising and holding responsible. 3 When 
one supervises them and holds them responsible, subjects dare not 
but exert their ability to the utmost so as to devote themselves to 
their ruler. If thus the distinction between subject and ruler is made 
certain, and the (respective) relationships of superior and inferior 
made manifest, then among both the virtuous and the unworthy in 
the empire, there will be none who will dare not to exert their 
strength to the utmost, and to strain at their duties, so as do devote 


1 This was in 210 B.C. See Mem. hist., II, 205—208. There, only the death 

of Ch'en Sheng in this conflict is mentioned, but Wu Kuang was Ch’en’s 
follower. Chang Han was a Ch’in general who used the convicts laboring 
on Mount Li, to fight against the rebels. At first he had considerable success, 
but in 205 he committed suicide. 

3 San kung ^ , the three chief ministers in the state. 

3 The entire memorial which follows revolves around these two words, 
tu ^ and tse ^ , roughly translated as ‘supervising’ and ‘holding respons- 
ible’. Their significance as forming part of the ‘methods’ ( shu ^ ) of the 
Legalists is discussed in detail on pp. 205 f. 
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themselves to their ruler . 1 In this way the ruler alone will rule 
in the empire, and will be ruled by none. He will succeed in reaching 
the apex of pleasure. Can the able and intelligent ruler afford, then, 
not to examine this matter? 

“Therefore Shen Tzu has said: ‘To possess the empire, and yet 
not throw off all restraints, is called making shackles (for oneself) 
out of the empire.’ 2 There is no other reason for this than the 
failure (of rulers) to supervise and hold responsible, and thus watch 
over (the empire). They are men who labor with their own bodies 
for the people of the empire, as did Yao and Yu, and therefore 
(the empire) is called their shackles. 3 

“Now if one is unable to practise the intelligent methods of Shen 
(Pu-hai) and Han (Fei Tzu), and to follow the way of supervising 
and holding responsible, so that the empire will suit one’s own 
pleasure; and if on the contrary one busies oneself to no purpose 
with distressing one’s body and wearing one’s spirit, in order that 
one may devote oneself to the hundred clans; then one is but a 
servant of the black headed ones , 4 and not one who rears the empire. 
What is there valuable (in such a position)? For when others 
devote themselves to oneself, then oneself is illustrious and the 
others are humble, whereas when one devotes oneself to others, 
oneself is humble and the others are illustrious. Therefore he who 
devotes himself to others is humble, and he to whom others devote 
themselves is illustrious. From antiquity till today, there has never 
been a case which was not like this. 

“All men of old who were considered respectable and virtuous, 
were so because of their illustrious (position), whereas those who 
were considered despicable and unworthy, were so because of their 
humble (position). And so if we, because Yao and Yii devoted 
themselves to the empire, are on that account to follow and to 
honor them, then we are indeed losing the mind (that can distinguish) 
respectability and ability. Such may be called a great delusion, and 

1 Li Ssu here appeals to a Confucian, as well as to a Legalist idea, that 
an ordered society is one in which each social class, and each individual 
within that class, knows his exact position, and his duties to society as a 
whole. See pp. 183 f. 

2 This is apparently a lost quotation. Shen Tzu is the notable Legalist, 
Shen Pu-hai (died 237), who like Han Fei Tzu, was a native of Han, and 
whom Han Fei Tzu several times quotes in his writings. 

3 This sentence is repetitious, and sounds as if it were a sentence of 
commentary which has mistakenly crept into the text. 

4 A term applied to the common people. See p. 79. 
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is it not fitting to speak of it as one’s shackles? It is a fault resulting 
from incapacity to supervise and hold responsible. 

“Therefore Han (Fei) Tzu has said: ‘It is the affectionate mother 
who has the prodigal son, while the severe household is without 
fierce slaves.’ 1 What does this mean? It means that one should 
be able, in the application of punishments, to keep them definite. 

“Therefore according to the laws of Lord Shang, there was 
corporal punishment for those who scattered their ashes into the 
4 b streets. 2 3 Now, the scattering of ashes is a small offense, whereas 
corporal punishment is a heavy penalty. Only he who is capable 
of conducting far-reaching supervision for light offenses is an 
intelligent ruler. For when supervision is far reaching even for light 
offenses, how much more will it be so when there is a serious 
offense! And thus the people will not dare to violate (the laws). 

“Therefore Han (Fei) Tzu has said: ‘Even an ordinary piece 
of cloth, the common man will not leave aside (if he has the 
opportunity of stealing it), while one hundred i of molten gold, 
even Robber Chih would not snatch. 3 it is not that the mind of the 
common man puts a heavy estimate on the value of an ordinary 
thing, 4 * or that the desires of Robber Chih are slight. Nor again is 
it that the conduct of Robber Chih is to regard the heavy (value) 
of one hundred i but lightly. But it is because if the act of seizing 
be inevitably followed by immediate retribution, 5 Robber Chih 
would not seize even one hundred i, whereas if punishment do not 
necessarily follow, even a common man would not leave aside an 
ordinary thing.’ 6 


1 See Han-fei-tzu, ch. 50 ( chiian 19, p. 26). A somewhat similar saying 
appears in the work attributed to Shang Yang. See Duyvendak, op. cit., 
pp. 290—291. 

2 This statement also occurs in a lost passage of Liu Hsiang’s Hsin Hsu, 
now preserved only in P’ei Yin’s commentary on the Shih Chi. See Duyven- 
dak, op. cit., p. 7. In the Han-fei-tzu, ch. 30 ( chiian 9, p. 15), it is stated 
that during the Yin dynasty the penalty for throwing ashes in the street 
was cutting off of the hand. 

3 Chih was a notorious robber prior to Confucius, and brother to the 
virtuous Liu of Hsia-hui ijiSjJ J ^ ^ . See Mencius, 1115, 10. An i ^ is a 
measure of twenty-four ounces. 

4 According to Li Li, Shih-chi Ting-pu, the character y^ , which appears 

at this point, should be omitted. 

6 In the case of the molten metal, by burning of the hand. 

6 See the Han-fei-tzu, ch. 49 ( chiian 19, p. 8), where this passage, with 
textual variations, and the omission of the second and third sentences, occurs. 
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“Therefore a city wall fifty feet high, even Lou Chi would not 
lightly transgress, whereas even a lame shepherd will herd (his 
flock) on top of Mount T’ai’s height of one hundred jen . 1 Now 
when Lou Chi finds a fifty foot barrier difficult, how is it that a 
lame shepherd will make light of a height of one hundred jen? 
It is because the conditions (shih ^ ) of steepness and depression 
are different. 2 

“There is no other way for the intelligent ruler and Sage-king 
to remain long in a position of honor, to maintain long the major 
power (shih fjjfs), and to take sole possession of what is advan- 
tageous in the empire. It consists in passing judgment, and in 
supervising and holding responsible, all in one’s own person. If you 
make definite the severe punishments, . . . then the empire will not 
dare to transgress (the laws ). 3 If at present you do not busy 
yourself with what will lead to such non-transgression, but conduct 
yourself in the manner which makes the affectionate mother have 
the prodigal son, you have certainly not looked into the discussions 
of the Sages. As for him who is unable to practise the methods 
(shu ) of the Sages, what else does he do but make himself 
the servant of the empire? 4 Can we do aught but pity him? 

“Furthermore, when men who are abstemious, self-controlled, 
virtuous ( jen t - ) and righteous (i |§| ), stand in the court, then 
wild and unrestrained revels are cut short. When remonstrating 
ministers who prate of ‘reason’ appear at one’s side, then abandoned 


, said to be equal to eight or seven feet of the Chou period, the 
foot of that time being equal to about twenty centimetres. In any case, 
Mt. T’ai, 1,545 metres above sea level, is much higher. Lou Chi, according to 
P’ei Yin’s commentary, was a brother of Marquis Wen of Wei 
(403—387). 

2 This illustration occurs in Han-fei-tzu, ch. 49, directly preceding that of 
the molten gold given above. See also Hsiin-tzu, ch. 28 ( chiian 20, p. 5), 
and Han Shih Wai Chuan, ch. 3, sect. 19, where it is borrowed from Hsiin-tzu. 
The Yen T’ieh Lun, ch. 58, contains both the illustration of the molten gold 
and of T’ai Shan. 

3 The rhythm of the Chinese text makes it seem probable that three 
characters have been lost between the words ‘punishments’ and ‘then’, while 

the latter word (tse ||jj ), has in all probability wrongly been changed in the 
present version into ‘therefore’ ( ku 

4 I here take ^ as equivalent to ft , and hence translate it as ‘else’. 
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and reckless aims become curbed. When ‘patriots’ whose actions 
are those of men ready to die for their principles, appear in the 
world, all thought of dissolute pleasures becomes obliterated. 1 

“Therefore the intelligent ruler is one able to expel these three 
classes of men and to hold the methods ( shu ) of the ruler in 
his own hands alone, issuing his decrees to ministers who will 
listen and follow him, and thus practising his clear laws. There- 
fore being venerated in his own person, his power (shih » ) 
is weighty. All talented rulers must necessarily be able to oppose 
the world and to grind the usages (to their own liking), destroying 
what they dislike and establishing what they desire. During life, 
in consequence, they hold a power (shih) that is honorable and 
weighty, and after death they receive a posthumous title that speaks 
of ability and intelligence. 

“This is why the intelligent ruler makes decisions solely himself, 
and hence his authority does not lie in the hands of his ministers. 
Only when this is so can he obliterate the path of ‘virtue’ (jen) 
and ‘righteousness’ (/'), close the mouths of irresponsible speakers, 
hinder the activities of the ‘patriots’, and bottle up ‘wisdom’ and 
‘intelligence’, so that within (the palace) he alone sees and listens. 
Then outside (the palace) he cannot be overthrown by the actions 
of the ‘virtuous’ and ‘righteous’ patriots, and within he cannot be 
carried away by debates of remonstration and by angry wrangling. 
Therefore he is able for himself alone to follow a mind of 'com- 
plete unrestraint, and no one dares to oppose him. Only in this way 
can one be said to be capable of understanding the methods 
(shu) of Shen (Pu-hai) and Han (Fei Tzu), and of practising 
the laws of Lord Shang. I have never heard that if one practised 
these laws and understood these methods, the empire would be 
in disorder. 

“Therefore it is said that the Way of the King (wang tao ^ ^M~) 
consists in maintaining restraint and keeping things easily in hand. 
It is only the intelligent ruler who is able to follow this, and it is 
when conditions are like this that there may be said to be super- 


1 The attack here is against moral prigs, particularly of the Confucian type. 
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vision and holding responsible . 1 2 Then will one’s subjects be 
without depravity. 

“When one’s subjects are without depravity, the empire will be 
at peace. When the empire is at peace, its ruler will be awe-inspiring 
and venerated. When the ruler is awe-inspiring and venerated, 
supervision and holding responsible are definite. When supervision 
and holding responsible are definite, what is sought for will be 
obtained. When what is sought for is obtained, the nation will be 
prosperous. When the nation is prosperous, its ruler’s joy will be 
abundant. Therefore when the methods ( shu ) of supervising and 
holding responsible are instituted, there is nothing wished for that 
is not obtained, officials and the hundred clans have no way of 
remedying their wrongs, and what disturbances can they then dare 
to plan? Under these conditions the Way of the Emperor 
( ti tao ft) is made complete, 2 and one may be said to 
be able to understand the methods (shu) of ruler and subject. 3 
Though Shen (Pu-hai) and Han (Fei Tzu) were to return to life, 
they would be unable to add to this.” 

When this memorial was presented, Erh-shih was delighted, and 
from then on the carrying out (of the policy) of supervising and 
holding reponsible was increased in severity. Those who taxed the 
people heavily were regarded as intelligent officials, Erh-shih 
saying: “Such as these may be considered capable of supervising 
and holding responsible.” Persons who had suffered corporal 
punishment made up half of those to be seen on the roads, and the 

1 According to Ts’ui Shih, in his Shih-chi Tan-yuan, the character =j^ 
should be omitted at the end of this sentence, and the character "pj" inserted 
after |||J . 

2 This interesting term occurs here, so far as 1 know, for the first time 
in Chinese literature, and indicates the development of the imperial concept 
during the Ch’in dynasty, on which see ch. 6. A more common term is that 

of the ‘Way of the King’ (wang tao It ), which appears above on 

p. 42, and which was first used in the works of Mencius (372? — 289?), I a, 3, 
at a time when the King, who was head of the feudal lords, still represented 
the highest figure in the Chinese world. 

3 The Legalist ideal of Chun ch’en chih shu fE2t , the political 
‘methods’ by which the ruler is to maintain his position over his subjects 
(for which see below, pp. 200 f.), here replaces the Confucian and feudal 

one of chiin ch’en chih i fS2| , the proper relationships (i) that 
should exist between ruler and subjects in a feudal society. 
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men who died, daily formed a heap in the market-place. Those who 
executed the people in large numbers were regarded as loyal 
ministers, Erh-shih saying: “Such as these may be considered 
capable of supervising and holding responsible.” 

When Chao Kao had first become Palace Chamberlain, 1 those 
5 a whom he had executed and on whom he had requited private hatred 
were very numerous. Hence he feared that the great ministers who 
entered the court might submit matters that would villify him, and 
so he spoke to Erh-shih, saying: 

“What makes the Son of Heaven noble (in the eyes of his people) 
is that they hear only the sound (of his voice), and none of the 
subjects can obtain a view of his countenance. Therefore he 
designates himself as chen. 2 Moreover, Your Majesty is rich in 
his years (to come), 3 and is not yet necessarily conversant with 
all affairs. 4 If now he were to sit in court, and some error were 
to occur in the criticisms or recommendations (that were sub- 
mitted), he would show his shortcomings to the great ministers, 
which would not be the way to display his spirit-like intelligence 
to the empire. Moreover, if Your Majesty were to keep himself in 
reserved dignity within the forbidden (part of the palace), and 
leave it to me and to palace attendants practised in the laws, to 
attend to matters, then when matters came up, there would be 
someone to decide them. In this way the great ministers would not 
dare to bring up doubtful affairs, and the empire would acclaim 
you as a sage ruler.” 

Erh-shih used this counsel, and now no longer sat in court to 
give audience to the great ministers, but stayed within the forbidden 
precincts. Chao Kao and the eunuch attendants had charge of 
affairs, all of which were decided by Chao Kao. 


1 Which was when Hu-hai became Emperor. See p. 34. 

a word which in 221 Ch’in Shih-huang had specially reserved to 
be used for imperial self designation, probably owing to the fact that in 
Taoist literature the word assumes a special significance, meaning super- 
natural influence. See below, pp. 91 — 92, and Mem. hist., II, note I on p. 127. 
Chao Kao’s explanation of the word here, supports this theory of ist 
mysterious significance. 

3 I.e., is still young. 

4 In the first year of his reign, i.e., 209 B.C., Erh-shih was twenty-one 
years old. See Mem. hist., II, 195. The present speech occurred during the 
second year of his reign (208 B.C.). See Mem. hist., II, 206, where it appears 
with variations. 
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Hearing that Li Ssu had made some remarks about this, (Chao) 
Kao paid a visit to the Grand Councillor and said: “There are many 
bands of brigands east of the pass, and yet at present the Emperor 
impresses more and more forced labor for the building of the 
O-pang palace. He collects dogs, horses and useless things. I should 
like to remonstrate, but my position is lowly. Really this is a matter 
for Your Lordship. Why do you not see him?” 1 

Li Ssu replied: “As a matter of fact, I have wished to speak about 
this for a long time, but at present the Emperor no longer sits in 
court, but stays within the inner palaces. When I have something 
to speak about, I am unable to transmit it, and when I wish to see 
him, he has no leisure.” 

Chao Kao said: “You, sir, are certainly one who should be able 
to remonstrate with him. I beg to arrange a time for Your Lordship 
when the Emperor will have leisure for discussion with you.” 

Chao Kao then waited until Erh-shih was in the midst of feasting 
and merriment, with women before him, to send a man to tell the 
Grand Councillor that at that moment the Emperor was free, and 
that he (Li Ssu) might submit his business. On arriving at the 
palace gate, the Grand Councillor had the announcement of his 
visit sent up. This happened three times, until Erh-shih angrily 
said: “I have many days of leisure when the Grand Councillor does 
not come, but as soon as I am feasting in private, the Grand Coun- 
cillor straightway comes requesting business. Why does the Grand 
Councillor slight and force me in this way?” 

Chao Kao took this opportunity to say: “If he is like this, he is 
dangerous. The Grand Councillor was a participant in the Sha- 
ch’iu plot, and now Your Majesty has already been established as 
Emperor, whereas the dignity of the Grand Councillor has not 
been advanced. His idea is one looking forward toward becoming 
a king by making a partition of the country. Furthermore, since 
Your Majesty did not ask me, I did not dare to tell you that it is 
the Grand Councillor’s eldest son, Li Yu, who is Administrator of 
San-Ch’uan, and that the Ch’u brigands, including Ch’en Sheng 
and others, are all fellows of the prefecture adjacent to (that of 
the birthplace of) the Grand Councillor. On this account the Ch’u 
bandits have acted quite openly, and when they traversed San- 


1 In some editions the text reads |jj| (remonstrate with) instead of M 
(see). 
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ch’uan, the Administrator in the city was unwilling to attack them. 
I have heard that letters pass back and forth between them, 1 
but having been unable to make an investigation, 1 have not 
ventured (until now) to tell about it. 

“The Grand Councillor, moreover, dwells outside (the palace), 
where his authority is more weighty than that of Your Majesty.” 

Erh-shih agreed with what he said, and wished to have the Grand 
Councillor tried. Fearing, however, lest (the case against him) 
might not stand investigation, he sent a man to investigate con- 
cerning the Administrator of San-ch’uan, as to whether there was 
ground for the charge of holding communication with the brigands. 

At the time when Li Ssu heard of this, Erh-shih was at Kan- 
ch’uan, 2 where he was witnessing contests of strength and 
theatricals. 3 Li Ssu failed to obtain an interview, and therefore 
presented a memorial in order to speak of Chao Kao’s shortcom- 
ings, saying: 

“Your servant has heard that there is no case of a minister 
deceiving his ruler which has not endangered the state, or of a 
concubine deceiving her master which has not endangered the 
home. 4 At the present time there is a great minister who has 
usurped from Your Majesty both what may be advantageous and 


1 I.e., between Li Yu and the rebels. The casual reference here to letters 
(wen shu yT ) is interesting, inasmuch as it confirms archaeological 
evidence which shows that during the succeeding Han dynasty letters were 
of common occurrence. 


northeast of the present 


2 A palace at the city of Yiin-yang gg | 

Shun-hua £j|f it hsien in Shensi. 

3 lx & and . The former two characters are equivalent to 

a term mentioned in the Ch’ien Han Shu, ch. 6, under the spring 
of the year 108 B.C., and which is explained as referring to contests either 
of archery or of chariot driving. I have therefore translated it here by the 
more general term, ‘contests of strength’. mm are clowns or buffoons 
who give miscellaneous entertainment somewhat like our vaudeville. The 
reference to such theatricals at this early time is interesting. 


4 According to Chang Wen-hu, Shih-chi Cha-chi, the two i 


characters 


in this sentence, meaning ‘to doubt’, are here equivalent to i , meaning 
‘to deceive’. 
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disadvantageous, 1 so that between him and Your Majesty there 
is no distinction. This is extremely inexpedient. 

“Of old, when the Minister of Public works, Tzu Han, was 
minister of Sung, he administered the punishments himself, applying 
them with severity. One year later he expelled his prince. 2 

“T’ien Ch’ang was the minister of Duke Chien. His rank was 

without match in the state, and the wealth of his private household 

was equal to that of the ducal house. By scattering his favors and 
exhibiting kindness, he obtained (the goodwill of) the clans below, 
and of the officials above, and thus secretly gained control of the 
state of Ch’i. He then killed Tsai Yu in the court and murdered 

Duke Chien in his audience chamber, so that ultimately he possessed 

the state of Ch’i. These things are well known in the empire. 3 
“(Chao) Kao’s will is at present bent upon evil, and his actions 
are dangerous and subversive, like those of Tzu Han when he was 
minister of Sung. The wealth of his private household is like that 
of the T’ien clan in Ch’i. He is following the seditious ways of 
T’ien Ch’ang and Tzu Han at the same time, and has snatched from 
Your Majesty, Your Majesty’s awe-inspiring trust. His purpose is 
similar to that of Han Chi, who became minister of An of Han. 4 


1 I.e., all powers and prerogatives. 

2 This reference raises considerable difficulties. There is a Tzu Han who 
was Minister of Works in Sung under Duke P’ing & (575—532), but 
there is no record that he ever expelled his sovereign from Sung. The Tzu 
Han here referred to may be one who served under Duke Chao ^ of 
Sung (452 — 405), and who is mentioned in the Han-fei-tzu, ch. 7, and in 
other writings, as having usurped the power in Sung, though the fact is not 
recorded in the regular histories. See Ch’ien Mu, Hsien-Ch’in Chu-tzu Hsi- 
nien, p. 134. 

3 See p. 22, note 4. This example is also given in the Han-fei-tzu, ch. 7, 

with that of Tzu Han. The Tsai Yu here referred to is probably the same per- 
son as the disciple of Confucius, Tsai Wo , whom the Shih Chi (ch. 67, 

p. 2b) says made a revolt together with T’ien Ch’ang, thus causing Con- 
fucius to be ashamed of him. Ssu-ma Cheng, in his comment on the passage, 
denies the identification on the grounds that Tsai Wo is not mentioned with 
T’ien Ch’ang in this connection in the Tso Chuan, but Ch’ien Mu (op. cit., 
sect. 27), shows that in all probability it is really Tsai Wo who is intended. 

4 There is another confusion here. King An ruled Han from 238 to 230, 
and there is no record of any Han Chi under him. The Shih Chi (Mem. 
hist., V, 205), however, states under the year 349: “Han Chi murdered his 
ruler, Duke Tao M A >” but aside from this one passage there is no 
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If Your Majesty does not take consideration of the matter, your 
servant fears that this man will cause revolt.” 

“How can this be!” said Erh-shih . 1 “It is true that (Chao) 
Kao was formerly (a mere palace) eunuch; yet he did not exert his 
ingenuity (merely) with a view to his own peace, nor did he, in face 
of danger, change his heart. By keeping his conduct pure and by 
practising virtue, he brought himself to this point. He obtained 
approach to us because of his loyalty, and exercised his position 
with good faith. We truly esteem him, yet you, sir, doubt him. How 
is this? 

“Moreover, when still being young, we lost our forbear, we were 
without wisdom and were unaccustomed to ruling the people, 
whereas you, sir, were old, and, as we feared, out of contact with 
5b the empire. So if then we had not attached Lord Chao to ourselves, 
whom could we have employed? Lord Chao, furthermore, is a man 
of incorruptible spirit and strong vitality. He understands the 
natures of the men below him, and is able to accord with us above. 
Be you, sir, without doubt on that score.” 

“Not so,” replied Li Ssu. “For (Chao) Kao comes of mean origin. 
He has no understanding of reason, and his avaricious desires are 
without satiation. He seeks for profit unceasingly, his rank and 
power are only second to the ruler, and the pursuit of his desires is 
without limit. I therefore say that he is dangerous.” 

Since Erh-shih had already earlier put his trust in Chao Kao, 
and since he feared that Li Ssu would kill him, he privately informed 
Chao Kao. The latter said: “It is only I whom the Grand Coun- 
cillor fears. Were I once dead, the Grand Councillor would forth- 
with wish to do what T’ien Ch’ang did.” 

Erh-shih then said: “As to Li Ssu, let the matter be referred to 
the Palace Chamberlain.” 2 

Chao Kao then had Li Ssu brought to trial, and Li Ssu was seized 

other record of any such Duke Tao ever having existed in Han. Ch’ien Mu 
(op. cit., sect. 36), would explain the puzzle by saying that the Duke Tao 
here referred to is not of Han, but in reality is the Duke Tao who was the 
last ruler of Chin, the parent state of Han, and who in the Shih Chi is 

mistakenly referred to as Duke Ching . This still does not explain, 

however, how Li Ssu could make the mistake of referring to him as 
An of Han. 

1 There is an unexplained gap here between the memorial just presented, 
and the direct conversation which follows. We must suppose that Erh-shih, 
having read the memorial, granted Li Ssu a personal interview. 

2 I.e., to Chao Kao, who held this office. 
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and bound and thrown in prison. Raising his eyes to Heaven, he 
exclaimed with a groan: “Alas! For an unprincipled ruler, how can 
one make any plans? Of old, Chieh killed Kuan Lung-feng; 1 Chou 
killed the King’s son, Pi Kan; 2 and Fu Ch’a, King of Wu, killed Wu 
Tzu-hsii. 3 How were these three ministers not loyal? Yet they 
did not escape death, and when they died their loyalty proved 
of no avail. My wisdom at the present day does not equal that of 
these three men, whereas Erh-shih’s lack of principle exceeds that 
of Chieh, Chou and Fu Ch’a. Fitting it is that I should die on 
account of my loyalty. 

“In what, besides, is Erh-shih’s government not disordered? Up 
till now he has already exterminated his elder and younger brothers 
and established himself. He has executed loyal ministers and 
honored base men. For the making of the O-pang palace he has 
exacted taxes throughout the empire. It is not that I have not 
remonstrated with him, but he would not listen to me. The Sage- 
kings of old all had definite rules for their drinking and eating; had 
a fixed number for their chariots and utensils; and maintained a 
measure for their palaces and apartments. The issuing of orders 
for building activities, if they entailed increases in expenditures 
which would be of no advantage to the public weal, was forbidden. 
Therefore they were able to govern in peace for a long time. 

“But now he has run counter to his elder and younger brothers, 
without examining if they had guilt, and has executed his loyal 
ministers one by one, without taking thought of their misfortunes. 
He has carried out great constructions of palace buildings, and has 
heavily taxed the empire, without regard for the expenditure. 
(Because) these three things have gone on, the empire no longer 
obeys him, and the rebels at the present time already possess half 
the empire. Yet still his mind has not awakened, so that he makes 
Chao Kao his assistant. Therefore I shall certainly see the outlaws 
arrive at Hsien-yang, and deer wandering through the (palace) 
courts.” 4 

1 A worthy who often reprimanded Chieh, the tyrannical last ruler of the 
Hsia dynasty, until the latter, losing patience, put him to death. 

2 See p. 31, note 4. 

3 The loyal minister of Fu Ch’a (495 — 473), who warned the latter 
against the pretended submission of the rival state of Yiieh. Fu Ch’a ignored 
the warning, and angrily ordered Wu Tzu-hsii to commit suicide, but eleven 
years later, in 473, the warning came true, Wu being annexed by Yiieh, 
and Fu Ch’a himself committing suicide. 

4 l.e., what is now a great metropolis will become a ruined waste. 

BODDE, China’s first unifier 4 
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Erh-shih now ordered (Chao) Kao to try the case of the Grand 
Councillor and determine his offense. (The latter) accused (Li) 
Ssu and his son, Yu, on the charge of plotting revolt, and he had 
the kindred and pensioners of both arrested. He ordered (Li) Ssu to 
be given a flogging of more than one thousand strokes, so that (the 
latter), unable to endure the pain, falsely confessed (his guilt). 

So as not to die, (Li) Ssu undertook to give an exposition of 
his merits, and to say that he was in truth without seditious intent, 
thus hoping that with good fortune he might yet be able to submit 
a memorial of self exposition, and by good grace Erh-shih might 
yet waken (from his blindness) and pardon him. Hence Li Ssu 
from within his prison now submitted a memorial which said: 

“Your servant has become Grand Councillor, and has admin- 
istered the people for more than thirty years. When he arrived 
within Ch’in’s narrow confines, during the time of the former 
King, Ch’in’s territory did not exceed one thousand //, and its 
soldiers did not number more than a hundred thousand. Your servant 
used his meagre talents to the utmost, carefully establishing laws, 
secretly sending out plotters, giving them gold and precious stones, 
and causing them to travel about and advise the feudal lords, and 
secretly to prepare armor and weapons . 1 He spread the teachings 
of (imperial) government, gave position to men of arms, honored 
meritorious officials, and enriched their ranks and revenues. In this 
way it was ultimately possible to seize Han, weaken Wei, destroy 
Yen and Chao, raze Ch’i and Ch’u, and so finally annex the Six 
States, make captives of their kings, and establish (the King of) 
Ch’in to be Son of Heaven. 2 This is his crime number one. 

“(Although thus Ch’in’s) territory was certainly not lacking 
in extent, he also expelled the Hu and Ho along the north, and 
imposed rule upon the various Yiieh in the south, thus manifesting 
Ch’in’s power. 3 This is his crime number two. 

“He honored the great ministers and enriched their ranks and 
positions, so as to strengthen their attachment. This is his crime 
number three. 

1 See above, pp. 14 — 15. 

2 Han was wiped out by Ch’in in 230, Cnao in 228, Wei in 225, Ch’u 
in 223, Yen in 222 and Ch’i in 221. 

3 This was in 215 and 214, when campaigns were made in the north, 
and in the south as far as present Canton. See Mem. hist., II, 167 — 168. The 

campaigns against the Ho (equivalent to the Mo ) tribes, are not 
elsewhere mentioned. 
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“He established the altars of the soil and grain, and repaired 
the ancestral temple, in order to make his ruler’s merit illustrious. 
This is his crime number four. 

“He reformed harmful policies, equalized the tou and ha 
measures , 1 the measures of weight and size, and the written 
characters ( wen chang ip;), and made these universal through- 
out the empire, thus establishing Ch’in’s fame. This is his crime 
number five. 

“He laid out imperial highways and inaugurated (imperial) tours 
of inspection, in order to show (to the people) that their ruler had 
attained to his every desire. 2 This is his crime number six. 

“He relaxed the punishments and reduced the collection of taxes, 
in order to further his ruler’s (efforts to) win the hearts of the 
masses, so that the people might honor their ruler and not forget 
him after death. This is his crime number seven. 

“The crimes of one who, as a minister, behaved as (Li) Ssu had 
done, would certainly have merited death already long ago; yet 
the Emperor has been gracious enough to make use of his ability to 
the utmost even unto the present time. May it please Your Majesty 
to look into the matter.” 

When the memorial was sent up, Chao Kao sent a clerk to 
reject it (as not fit) to be presented, saying: “How can a prisoner 
be allowed to submit a memorial ?” Chao Kao then sent from 
among his pensioners some ten odd men who pretended to be 
assistants of visiting imperial secretaries, come again to conduct 
(Li) Ssu’s interrogation. And when (Li) Ssu again replied with 
the truth, (Chao Kao) immediately ordered men to flog him anew. 

Later when Erh-shih sent men to examine (Li) Ssu, the latter 
believed that it would go as before, and so to the end he did not 
dare to alter his statements, but admitted his guilt. When this fact 
was submitted to the Emperor, Erh-shih said delightedly: “If it 
were not for Lord Chao, I should nearly have been sold by the 
Grand Councillor.” 

By the time the person sent by Erh-shih to examine the Admin- 
istrator of San-ch’uan had arrived there, Hsiang Liang had already 


1 The tou is a measure of capacity equivalent to 10.35 litres, and the 
hu is five times the size of the tou. 


2 See above, pp. 24 and 36. 
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arrested and executed him. 1 On his return, the delegate, together 
with officials who had served under the Grand Councillor, and with 
Chao Kao, all falsely made a report of sedition (against Li Yu). 

In the seventh month of the second year of Erh-shih (July 30 
to August 27, 208 B.C.), they prepared the five punishments for 
Li Ssu and he was condemned to be cut in two at the waist upon 
the market-place of Hsien-yang. 2 While Li Ssu was being taken 
out from the prison together with his second son, he looked at him 
6a and said: “Even if I and you wished once more to lead a yellow 
dog and go together out of the east gate of Shang-ts’ai in pursuit 
of the crafty hare, could we indeed do so?” Thereupon father and 
son both wept. (Their execution was followed by) the extermination 
of their kindred to the third degree. 3 

Once Li Ssu was dead, Erh-shih conferred on Chao Kao the post 
of Grand Councillor, 4 and all affairs both big and small were 
decided by the latter. (In order to) find out how far his authority 
carried, (Chao) Kao now presented a deer (to Erh-shih), the while 
calling it a horse. Erh-shih then inquired of those about him, “But 
this is a deer.” His entourage all replied: “It is a horse.” Believing 
that he was suffering from some delusion, Erh-shih became alarmed 
and summoned the Great Diviner to prognosticate the matter. 5 6 


1 Hsiang Liang was one of the anti-Ch’in rebel leaders. Together with 
his nephew, Hsiang Yu, and the Duke of P’ei, later the founder of the Han 
dynasty, he inflicted a crushing defeat upon the Ch’in forces, and then cut 
off the head of Li Yu, who had been captured. See Mem. hist., II, 259 
and 341. According to the Ch’ien Han Shu, ch. 1, p. 3a, this occurred in the 
eighth month of the second year of Erh-shih (August 28 to September 25, 
208), i.e., actually in the month following that in which Li Ssu was executed, 
rather than prior to this event, as here described. 

2 The five punishments began with branding the forehead, then cutting off 
the nose, the feet, and death by flogging, followed by exposure of the head 
and corpse in the market-place. See Mem. hist., II, 210, note 2. In this case, 
however, perhaps the words, ‘five punishments’, are only a general term 
for preliminary torture, since Li Ssu finally met his death by being cut in 
two at the waist. 

3 Parents, brothers, and wife and children, but the term is somewhat 
ambiguous. See Duyvendak, op. cit., note 2 on p. 279. 

4 In the winter of 207 B.C., the third year of Erh-shih. See Mem. hist., 

II, 210. 

6 This presentation took place on September 27, 207. See op. cit., p. 211. 
The version there differs slightly, it being stated that a few of the courtiers, 
when asked about the deer, maintained that it was actually a deer, where- 
upon Chao Kao found means of getting men of such dangerous independence 
of mind out of the way. 
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The Great Diviner said: “When performing the suburban sac- 
rifices in spring and autumn, 1 and making offerings in the ancestral 
temple and to spiritual beings, Your Majesty has not been pure in 
his fasting, and that is why he has come to this. He should rely 
upon his abundant virtue and be pure in his fasting.” 

(Erh-shih) then went to Shang-lin to fast. 2 There he every 
day went out hunting. Once there happened to be a traveller who 
entered Shang-lin, and Erh-shih shot an arrow and killed him. Chao 
Kao thereupon instructed his son-in-law, the Prefect of Hsien-yang, 
Yen Yo, to prosecute, no matter who, the person who had killed the 
man passing through Shang-lin. 3 (Chao) Kao then reproved 
Erh-shih, saying: “The Son of Heaven has killed an innocent man 
without cause. Such is forbidden by God (shang ti ), and 

(is reason enough for) spiritual beings not to accept (your sac- 
rifices). Moreover, Heaven will be sending down calamities for this. 
You must go far away from the palace in order to make a sacrifice 
so as to ward off the evil.” 

Erh-shih then went to stay in the Wang-i palace. 4 After he 
had been there three days, Chao Kao deceitfully summoned the 
guard, and commanded the soldiers to put on ordinary clothes, 
take their weapons, and enter the palace. He (then) entered to 
report (the matter) to Erh-shih, saying: “The bandit-forces from 
east of the mountains have all come!” Erh-shih, having mounted 
a pavillion, saw them, and was smitten with terror. (Chao) Kao 
seized the opportunity to force him to commit suicide. Then he 
took the imperial seal and hung it from his own girdle. But of the 
officials around him, none would follow him, and when he ascended 
the audience hall, three persons there wished to do him harm. 5 

1 These suburban sacrifices ( chiao ssu SPU ) were annually offered 
by the ruler to the sun in the eastern suburb of the capital on the spring 
equinox, and to the moon in the western suburb on the autumn equinox. 
See the Li Chi, ch. 21 (Couvreur’s translation, II, 286 — 287). 

2 Shang-lin was an extensive park occupying Chou-chih g and 

Hu hsien, and the west part of Ch’ang-an hsien, in Shensi. 

3 How could Chao Kao, a eunuch, have a son-in-law? Perhaps in his case, 
as in that of many other eunuchs in China, he had not become a eunuch 
until after he had already married, and so had had children to carry on 
the family line. 

4 In the present Hsi-an ms hsien in Shensi. 

5 The version of these events given in the Shih Chi, ch. 6, states that 
Erh-shih’s retirement followed, not the presentation of the deer, but a dream 
which he himself had, and which the Great Diviner interpreted. Erh-shih 
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(Chao) Kao himself realized that Heaven refused to grant him (the 
empire), and that the body of officials would not consent. Hence 
he summoned a younger brother of Shih-huang, and conferred on 
him the imperial seal . 1 

Having acceded to his position, Tzu-ying was afraid of (Chao 
Kao). Hence, saying that he was ill, he did not attend to (state) 
matters, but together with a eunuch named Han T’an, and his 
sons, 2 plotted to kill Chao (Kao). When the latter came on a 
visit to ask about his illness, he invited him to enter. Then he com- 
manded Han T’an to stab him to death. 3 (Chao Kao’s) kindred 
were exterminated to the third degree. 

Tzu-ying had held the throne for three months when the soldiers 
of the Duke of P’ei arrived at Hsien-yang from the Wu pass. 4 
The ministers and officials all threw off their allegiance and did 
not resist, 5 and Tzu-ying, accompanied by his wife and sons, 
bound his neck with a silken cord and made his submission near 
Chih-tao. 6 Thereupon the Duke of P’ei handed him over to the 
officials (to be tried), but King Hsiang, on his arrival, decapitated 
(Tzu-ying ). 7 And thus it is that (Ch’in) lost the empire. 


had criticized Chao Kao for failure to suppress the rebels, and the latter, 
becoming alarmed for his own position, induced Yen Yo to lead a false 
band of ruffians into the palace where Erh-shih was staying. The latter, 
after begging vainly for life, committed suicide. See Mem. hist., II, 211 — 215. 
According to the chronological table in ch. 16, the death occurred in the 
eighth month of the third year (September 16 to October 14, 207), that 
is, sometime within a period of seventeen days after the presentation of 
the deer. 

1 The text is in error here. According to Mem. hist., II, 215, Tzu-ying, 
who succeeded Erh-shih, was the son of an elder brother of Erh-shih, 
and therefore a nephew, not a brother, of Shih-huang. 

2 The two sons of Tzu-ying, not of the eunuch. See op. cit., p. 216, 

3 According to op. cit., p. 217, Tzu-ying did the stabbing himself. 

4 The southern pass into Ch’in, 185 li east of Shang j^j hsien, Shensi. 

The Duke of P’ei was the man who later founded the Han dynasty 
(206 B.C. — A.D. 220). Actually he arrived but forty-six days after Tzu- 
ying’s accession. See op. cit., p. 217. 

5 Taking |||i as equivalent to jj|£ ( according to the reading of Hsu 
Kuang. 

6 Evidence that he gave his submission and was ready to commit suicide. 
Chih-tao was east of the present Hsien-yang hsien. 

7 King Hsiang, i.e., Hsiang Yu, was at first the ally, but later the fore- 
most opponent, of the Duke of P’ei. He died in 202. Tzu-ying’s death 
occurred three months after his accession to the throne, in a month corres- 
ponding to January 11 to February 9, 206. See Shih Chi, ch. 16. 
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The Great Astrologer says: 1 

“Li Ssu went forth from his simple hamlet among the feudal 
lords, and entered the service of Ch’in. He used their mistakes to 
assist Shih-huang, and eventually brought to realization for him 
the imperial heritage. (Li) Ssu himself became one of the Three 
High Dignitaries, which may be called honorable employment. 
Although he knew what the purport was (of the teaching) of the 
Six Disciplines, 2 yet he paid no attention to enlightened govern- 
ment, with which to patch up the defects of his ruler. He seized 
the greatest of positions and revenues for himself, gave his assent 
to immoral associations, and was relentlessly severe and tyrannical 
in his punishments. He paid heed to (Chao) Kao’s evil words, voided 
the proper succession, and established on the throne a prince of 
the second rank. Then when the feudal lords had already revolted, 
(Li) Ssu wished to remonstrate. Was this not late? Men all think 
that (Li) Ssu underwent the five punishments and died because 
he was the acme of loyalty. 3 On examining the fundamentals of 
the matter, however, 1 find myself at variance with the common 
criticism. But for this (lack of loyalty), (Li) Ssu’s merit would 
have been in a class with that of Chou and Shao.” 4 


1 The title held by Ssii-ma Ch’ien, author of the Shih Chi. 

2 > usually enumerated as ceremonial observances, music, archery, 
chariot driving, writing and mathematics; or as comprising the books of 
odes, history, rites, the Spring and Autumn Annals, Changes and of music. 

3 For example, in Yang Hsiung’s (53 B.C. — A.D. 18) Fa Yen, ch. 10, it 
is asked: “Li Ssu was the extreme of loyalty, yet Hu-hai gave him the direst 
punishment. Was his (true) loyalty?” Yang Hsiung answers in very much 
the same way as does Ssu-ma Ch’ien. The Hsin Hsii, ch. 3, and the Shih Chi, 
ch. 83, p. 3a, both make similar statements, while the Shuo Yuan, chiian 17, 
near the beginning, states: “Therefore the Marquis of Wen-hsin (i.e., Lii 
Pu-wei) and Li Ssu are ones whom the world considers virtuous.” 

4 The Dukes of Chou and of Shao, virtuous men who did much to help 
establish the Chou dynasty. 



CHAPTER III 


OTHER SOURCES FOR THE LIFE OF LI SSU 


From a literary point of view the biography of Li Ssu is a brilliant 
piece of work. It gives us a striking picture of the man and records 
at great length his speeches and throne memorials. Nevertheless 
it contains a number of curious gaps, and wholly ignores several 
important events in Li Ssu’s life. Some of these are recorded else- 
where in the Shih Chi, especially in the sixth chapter, devoted to 
the reign of Ch’in Shih-huang-ti; others can be obtained from other 
sources. By piecing these disconnected fragments together, then, 
let us see what we can do to round out the details of Li Ssu’s life. 
Once we have those clearly before us, we shall be ready to discuss 
the reliability of the biography itself in the next chapter. 


1. THE EARLY YEARS 

The biography of Li Ssu tells us that he was born in the state 
of Ch’u, at Shang-ts’ai, a place in what is now southeastern Honan. 
From his own words we may gather that he must have come of 
a humble family, for on two occasions he speaks of himself as a 
‘commoner’ ( pu i % #)■ 1 But when was he born? The Shih 
Chi does not tell us this, the first definite date in his biography 
being his arrival in Ch’in just after the death of King Chuang-hsiang, 
i.e., late in 247 B.C. We know that Li Ssu died in the late summer of 
208, so that he held office in Ch’in for thirty-nine years. Before his 
arrival in Ch’in, however, he had studied, perhaps for some years, 
under the Confucian, Hsiin Tzu. From these facts we may conclude 


1 See above, pp. 25, 30. 
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that Li Ssu was already a man of some maturity when he went to 
Ch’in, 

Such a hypothesis is corroborated by what the biography says 
about Li Ssu when he was brought from prison for punishment 
in 208: “While Li Ssu was being taken out from the prison together 
with his second son, he looked at him and said: ‘Even if I and you 
wished once more to lead a yellow dog and go together out of the 
east gate of Shang-ts’ai in pursuit of the crafty hare, could we 
indeed do so?’ ” 1 2 3 The fact that while Li Ssu was still living in his 
native town of Shang-ts’ai, he already had a second son who was 
old enough to go hunting with him, shows that he was probably 
over thirty when he went to Ch’in. Perhaps we shall not be far 
wrong, then, if we suppose that Li Ssu was born somewhere around 
280 B.C. This would make him about thirty-four years of age when 
he arrived in Ch’in in 247, and seventy-three when he met his 
death in 208. ~ 

The fact that Li Ssu, together with Han Fei Tzu, studied under 
the noted Confucian, Hsiin Tzu, is recorded not only in Li Ssu’s 
own biography, but in those of Hsiin Tzu and Han Fei Tzu as 
well. 3 We must not conclude from this, however, that Li Ssu, any 
more than Han Fei, was particularly interested in Confucianism. 
More probably he had a desire to study under the man who was 
generally recognized as being the outstanding scholar of his day. 
This view is confirmed by the fact that Li Ssu’s native town of 
Shang-ts’ai was separated from Lan-Iing, 4 where Hsiin Tzu was 
then living, by about two hundred miles, which was no small 
distance in those days. 

Indeed, the different viewpoints of the two men, the one a 
humanist, who was forever stressing the Confucian virtues; the 
other a stern realist, who would acknowledge only the bitter exigen- 
cies of a situation, is clearly illustrated in a conversation between 
the two, which we find recorded in Hsiin Tzu’s own works: 5 

“Li Ssu questioned the Master, . . . saying: ‘Ch’in’s armies for 
four generations have been victorious; it is the strongest state within 


1 See p. 52. 

2 In this paragraph 1 have followed the hypothesis proposed by Ch’ien Mu, 
Hsien-Ch’in Chu-tzu Hsi-nien, p. 440. 

3 Shih Chi, ch. 74, p. 2a, and ch. 63, p. 2a. 

4 Fifty li east of 1 hsien, in southern Shantung. 

8 Hsiin-tzu, ch. 15 (translation of Dubs, pp. 169—170). 
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the seas; it has overawed the feudal lords. This has not been done 
by ‘benevolence’ and ‘righteousness’, 1 but simply by taking 
advantage of the course of events.’ 

“The Master. . . replied: ‘It is not as you think. What you call 
advantage is an unadvantageous advantage. What I call ‘benev- 
olence’ and ‘righteousness’ is the most ‘righteous’ advantage. This 
benevolence and righteousness is that wherewith to reform govern- 
ment. When the government is reformed, the people are attached 
to their ruler; they rejoice in their prince and readily die for him. 
Hence it is said: Of all military affairs, generals and leaders are 
what come last. Ch’in for four generations has been victorious, but 
it has been continually fearful that the whole world would unite to 
crush it. . . Now you do not seek for what come first (i.e., benev- 
olence and righteousness), but seek for what come last (i.e., the 
generals, etc., mentioned in the saying above). This is why the 
present generation is in disorder.’ ” 

It was probably this fundamental difference of opinion that led 
Li Ssu to take leave of Hsiin Tzu. Hsiin Tzu differed from the 
earlier Confucians, inasmuch as he maintained that human nature, 
if left to itself, is evil. He remained Confucian, however, in his stress 
on the necessity for education and moral values, through which, 
he believed, man could be taught to be good. The Legalist school, 
on the other hand, whose ideas were followed by Li Ssu, wholly 
denied the need for education and moral values, and placed sole 
reliance on severe laws. 2 

After taking his departure from Hsiin Tzu, Li Ssu went from 
Ch’u to the state of Ch’in, where he felt he could find greater 
possibilities for putting his ideas into practice. His arrival there 
in 247, and his attachment as a follower to Lii Pu-wei, who was 
then regent, are verified by what the sixth chapter of the Shih Chi 
tells us, in its description of conditions at the beginning of Ch’in 
Shih-huang’s reign: 3 

“Lii Pu-wei was Councillor. He was enfieffed with one hundred 
thousand households, and his title was Marquis of Wen-hsin. He 
attracted about him pensioners and travelling scholars, wishing 
thereby to unify the world. Li Ssu was one of his followers.” 


1 The Confucian virtues of jen and i ill respectively. 

2 See below, pp. 192, 195—197. '** 

3 Mem. hist., II, 101 — 102. 
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2. THE DECREE FOR THE EXPULSION OF ALIENS 

Following Li Ssu’s arrival in Ch’in, he obtained, through Lti Pu- 
wei, an interview with the King of Ch’in, who first made him Senior 
Scribe (chang shih jj* ), and then gave him the title of 
Alien Minister ( k’o ch’ing ^J). After this we next hear of him 
protesting, in his famous memorial, against the decree ordering the 
expulsion of all aliens from Ch’in. This decree, which would have 
completely overthrown the traditional Ch’in policy of employing 
advisers from other states, and which Li Ssu clearly saw would 
destroy Ch’in’s growing greatness, was made, according to the 
Shih Chi’s sixth chapter, in 237 B.C. 1 It was inspired, so the 
biography tells us, by a certain man named Cheng Kuo, who had 
been sent by the state of Han to weaken Ch’in by engaging its men 
and resources in the construction of a costly canal. The event is 
described in greater detail in the chapter of the Shih Chi that deals 
with rivers and canals: 2 

“At this time (the ruler of) Han, hearing that Ch’in was doing 
well in its affairs, wished to check it and prevent it from attacking 
toward the east. He thereupon sent a hydraulic engineer named 
Cheng Kuo, who treacherously advised Ch’in to make a canal that 
would lead the waters of the Ching river, starting from west of 
Chung mountain and Hu-k’ou, along the whole length of the 
northern mountains, and drain into the Lo river in the east. 3 It 
would be more than three hundred li long, and would be used for 
irrigation of the fields. 

“The work was already half done when the ruse was discovered. 
The state of Ch’in wished to put Cheng Kuo to death, but the latter 
said: ‘At first I was indeed a traitor, but now once the canal is 


1 Mem. hist., II, 112—113. 

2 Mem. hist., Ill, ii, 523—525. 

3 The Ching river is a tributary of the Wei , entering the latter from 

the northwest at a point not far east of the Ch’in capital, Hsien-yang. On 
the Ching river, not far from its meeting place with the Wei, is the town of 
Ching-yang j^r , and north of this town is Chung mountain, while 
neighboring it is Hu-k’ou. The canal would thus start from the Ching river, 
at a place near Ching-yang, and flow northeast into the Lo river, a tributary of 
the Yellow river, at a spot probably near the present town of Ta-li . 
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completed, it will also be to Ch’in’s advantage.’ (The King of) 
Ch’in agreed with this, and ended by having the canal completed. 
When it was finished, it was used for leading away the stagnant 
waters and for irrigating the alkali fields, the whole amounting to 
more than forty thousand ching. 1 Within the entire territory there 
ensued harvests amounting to one chung per mou. 2 * Thereupon 
the land within the passes became a fertile plain and there were no 
more bad years. Ch’in in this way became rich and powerful, and 
ended by conquering the feudal lords. For this reason the canal was 
named Cheng Kuo’s Canal.” 

It is difficult to imagine that this romantic story gives us the true 
explanation of what inspired the building of the canal; it has all 
the earmarks of a story invented afterward to explain what had 
already taken place. Yet there is no reason on this account to doubt 
the building of the canal itself. It was the most conspicuous, yet only 
one of many measures, which Ch’in, in accordance with Legalist 
doctrine, had long been making for the development and encourage- 
ment of agriculture. 3 By completing the canal, Ch’in seems to 
have succeeded in creating for itself a ‘key economic area’ in western 
China, which probably helped it not a little to complete its conquest 
of the rest of China in 221. 4 

Nor is it necessary to doubt the fact that Cheng Kuo, a native of 
Han, was employed to build the canal, for Ch’in, as we know, had 
long followed a policy of employing experts from outside states. 
It is only the explanation that this canal was a ‘plot’ engineered by 
the King of Han for Ch’in’s downfall, which sounds a little fantastic. 
Perhaps the story of the ‘plot’ grew up originally in the minds 
of the common people who were compelled to do the forced labor 
that made the canal possible, and in the minds of the great families 
who were jealous of the positions held by aliens. 

Even if we accept the traditional story of the canal as a fact, 
however, there is a chronological difficulty which makes it impossible 
to link it, as Ssu-ma Ch’ien has done, with the decree for the 


1 One ching k|| is equivalent to one hundred mou or Chinese acres. 

2 One chung ^j|| is equal to four tou , or Chinese pecks. 

1 For Ch’in’s connection with the Legalist policy of encouraging agricul- 
ture, see p. 171. 

4 For the importance of this canal to Ch’in, see Ch’ao-ting Chi, Key Eco- 
nomic Areas in Chinese History, pp. 75 — 78. 
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expulsion of aliens. For this decree, as we have already seen, was 
promulgated in 237; yet in the chronological table of the fifteenth 
chapter of the Shih Chi, the commentator, P’ei Yin, places the con- 
struction of the Cheng Kuo canal ten years earlier, under the year 
246, the first of Ch’in Shih-huang’s reign. In so doing, he is probably 
prompted by the brief account of the construction of the canal, as 
given in the Ch’ien Han Shu, which commences with the words: 
“In the beginning ( ch’u %J] ) of Shih-huang. . . .”, etc. 1 

Liang Yii-sheng, in his Shih-chi Chih-i, offers a good solution to 
the problem, when he suggests that the decree for the expulsion of 
aliens of 237 was not prompted by the building of the Cheng Kuo 
canal at all, but by the revolt of Lao Ai, which occurred in 238. 2 

The events leading up to this revolt are as follows: When Ch’in 
Shih-huang ascended the throne in 246, he was but a boy, and 
for many years the real rule lay in the hands of the noted statesman, 
Lu Pu-wei. This man, who had started out in life as a merchant 
in what is now Honan, had once held as his concubine a woman who 
later married into the Ch’in royal family, and who soon afterward 
became the mother of Ch’in Shih-huang. Indeed, history goes so far 
as to say that Lii Pu-wei was himself the actual father of Ch’in 
Shih-huang. 3 In any case, after his former concubine married into 
the Ch’in family, LU Pu-wei, through clever intrigue, succeeded in 
becoming the most powerful man in Ch’in, and continued to carry 
on his former relations with the queen mother during the early years 
of Ch’in Shih-huang’s reign. As the young king became older, how- 
ever, Lu Pu-wei became alarmed lest he might hear of the intrigue, 
and so he selected one of his followers, a notorious and lecherous 
man named Lao Ai, to replace himself in the affections of the 
queen mother. This the latter did so successfully that he speedily 
became the scandal of the whole Ch’in kingdom. 

Such was the state of affairs in 238, when the young Ch’in ruler, 
then only twenty-two years old, donned the cap and sword which 
symbolized that he had reached man’s estate, and prepared to take 
the rule into his own hands. 4 At about the same time he learned 
of the disgraceful affair that was going on between his mother 


1 See ch. 28b, p. 6a. 

s See chiian 31. 

3 See his biography in the Shih Chi, ch. 85. 

4 Mem. hist., II, 108, 
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and Lao Ai, and decided to take strong action. The latter, hearing that 
the intrigue was known, started an abortive revolt, but was defeated, 
and suffered execution by being pulled apart by chariots. In the 
succeeding year, 237, Lii Pu-wei, because he was implicated with 
Lao Ai, was also removed from office and sent into exile, and two 
years later, in 235, he committed suicide by drinking poison. 

The fact that both Lii Pu-wei and Lao Ai were not natives of 
Ch’in, and that their downfall in 238 and 237 was followed so 
closely by the decree ordering the expulsion of all aliens from 
Ch’in in the latter year, makes it indeed seem plausible that the 
decree came as an outcome of the revolt. In any case, Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien seems to be wrong when he tries to link the decree with 
the making of Cheng Kuo’s canal, which took place ten years 
earlier. 


3. LI SSU AND HAN FEI TZU 

A very puzzling problem connected with Li Ssu, and one that 
his biography passes over in complete silence, is that of his relations 
with his famous fellow student, Han Fei Tzu. Han Fei Tzu, who 
was the most famous of the Legalist thinkers, was a scion of 
the royal family of Han, a state which, because of its propinquity 
to Ch’in, was in constant danger of being absorbed by the latter. 
Many attempts had been made by Ch’in to accomplish this end. 
Some of them, together with the events leading up to Han Fei Tzu’s 
mission to Ch’in, and his subsequent tragic death, are described 
in the sixth chapter of the Shih Chi as follows: 1 

“In the tenth year (237). . . there was a general demand for the 
expulsion of aliens. Li Ssu offered his advice in a memorial to the 
throne, whereupon the order for the expulsion of aliens was 
halted. Li Ssu then counselled the King of Ch’in, suggesting that 
Han should be seized first of all so as to terrify the other states. 
Thereupon Li Ssu was deputed to bring Han to submission. The 
King of Han, alarmed by this, formed plans with Han Fei to weaken 
Ch’in. . . During this time Li Ssu was employed in affairs. . . 

“In the fourteenth year (233) . . . Han Fei was sent on a mission 
to Ch’in. Ch’in followed the plan of Li Ssu and detained (Han) Fei. 


1 Mem . hist ., II, 112—117. 
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(Han) Fei died at Yiin-yang. 1 The King of Han requested to 
become a subject.” 

In the Shih Chi’s chapter about the state of Han, the affair is 
described with a slight difference: “In the fifth year of King An 
(234), Ch’in attacked Han. Han, finding itself in peril, sent Han 
Fei on a mission to Ch’in. Ch’in retained (Han) Fei and then put 
him to death. In the ninth year (230), Ch’in made King An prisoner 
and completely occupied his territory.” 2 

Thus came the final subjugation of Han. This account differs 
from the preceding one, inasmuch as it states under the year 234 
that Han Fei was sent to Ch’in, whereas in the former account the 
year is given as 233. 3 The discrepancy is easily explained, however, 
if we assume that Han Fei left Han late in 234, but did not arrive 
in Ch’in untill the beginning of 233. 4 5 In the Shih Chi’s biography 
of Han Fei Tzu, the whole incident is described in greater detail, 
and in such a way as to show that Li Ssu was directly responsible 
for Han Fei’s death: 5 

“Someone transmitted his (Han Fei’s) writings to Ch’in. When 
the King of Ch’in saw the writings entitled ‘Single Ardor’ and ‘The 
Five Lice’, 6 he said: ‘Alas! If I could once catch sight of this man 
and move with him, I should die without regret.’ Li Ssu said: ‘These 
writings have been made by Han Fei.’ 

“Ch’in, in order to meet a critical situation, attacked Han. The 
King of Han had at first not employed (Han) Fei, but when this 
emergency arose, the King sent him as an emissary to Ch'in. Although 
the King of Ch’in was delighted with him (i.e., Han Fei), he did 
not yet trust him enough to use (his counsel). Li Ssu and Yao Chia 
did him injury and slandered him, saying: ‘Han Fei is one of the 
princes of the House of Han. At present Your Highness wishes to 
annex the feudal lords. But unto the end (Han) Fei will act for 
Han and not for Ch’in. Such is human nature. If now Your Highness 
does not use (his counsel), but returns him after detaining him for 
a long time, this will be bringing disaster upon yourself. The best 


1 A town northwest of the present Shun-hua hsien in Shensi. 

2 Mem. hist., V, 222. 

3 This latter date is confirmed in the chronological table in the Shih Chi, 
ch. 15. 

* See Ch’ien Mu, op. cit., p. 442. 

5 Ch. 63, p. 3b. 

6 Chs. 1 1 and 49 of the present Han-fei-tzu. 
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thing to do would be to punish him for having transgressed the 
laws.’ 

“The King of Ch’in agreed to this, and sent an officer to judge 
(Han) Fei. Li Ssu sent a man who gave (Han) Fei (poisonous) 
drugs, and induced him to commit suicide. Han Fei had wished 
to state his own case, but was unable to secure an interview. Later 
the King of Ch’in felt regret and sent a man to pardon him, but by 
that time (Han) Fei had already died.” 

Thus did Li Ssu shamefully put to death a man who had once 
been his fellow student, who was a foreign envoy, and with whose 
Legalistic ideas he himself was in full sympathy. Did he sincerely 
believe that death was the only way to rid Ch’in of Han Fei’s 
machinations? Or was this belief tinctured by the fear that he him- 
self might be supplanted by Han Fei in the graces of the Ch’in 
ruler, who had already shown such great interest in Han Fei’s 
writings? The second theory is strengthened by a statement which 
appears in Han Fei’s biography, preceding the quotation just given, 
and which reveals that Li Ssu’s jealousy of Han Fei may have 
already been of long standing: “Together with Li Ssu, he (Han Fei) 
studied under Hsiin Ch’ing. (Li) Ssu considered himself not equal 
to (Han) Fei.” 1 

Yet Li Ssu may not have been wholly actuated by personal 
motives in his deed. He was living in an age when only forceful 
and ruthless actions could prevail against opponents whose methods 
were as unscrupulous as one’s own. Though Han Fei Tzu is said 
to have suffered from a defect in his speech which prevented him 
from being a great orator, he was a skilful writer, whose specious 
arguments might well blind the eyes of the youthful Ch’in ruler. 

In this connection, we must turn our attention to the second 
chapter of the Han-fei-tzu, entitled ‘On Preserving Han’, which is 
closely germane to the whole Li Ssu-Han Fei affair. This interesting 
chapter reads as follows: 2 3 

13 “(Han Fei’s memorial to the King of Ch’in stated:) ‘Han has 
served Ch’in for more than thirty years. Abroad it has acted as a 
(protecting) barrier, and at home as a straw mat. 3 . When Ch’in 


1 Shih Chi, ch. 63, p. 2a. 

2 A translation of this chapter appears in Ivanov, Material y po Kitaskoi 
Filosofii, Vvedenie, Shota Fa, pp. 9—12, lxix — lxxv. 

3 I.e., a mat upon which one may sit, a figure of speech indicative of its 
submission to Ch’in. 
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has sent forth its spirited soldiers with the special intention of 
capturing territory, Han has accompanied them. 1 The rage of 
the world hangs over (Han), whereas the deeds that have been 
accomplished redound to the mighty Ch’in. Han, moreover, has 
sent in its tribute as if it were in no wise different from a com- 
mandery or a prefecture. 

“ ‘But today your humble servant has heard the plan of your 
honorable minister (i.e., probably Li Ssu) of raising an army to 
attack Han. Now the House of Chao has been assembling soldiers 
and maintaining followers, wishing to attach to itself the whole 
world’s soldiers. It is evident that unless Ch’in lose its vigor, the 
ancestral temples of the feudal lords are all doomed. But its (i.e. 
Ch’in’s) wish to make them face westward and carry out its ideas, 
is not a plan that can (be realized) in a single day. And now if it 
neglects the danger from Chao and annexes Han, its inner vassal, 
then the world will clearly become a project for Chao. 2 

“ ‘For Han is a small country, and for a long time now, by having 
had to withstand the attacks of the world coming from the four 
(quarters), its lord has been shamed, its ministers distressed, and 
both superior and inferior have been grieving together. (As a result) 
it (Han) has made its preparations for defence, and guards itself 
against powerful opponents. It has accumulated supplies, and has 
constructed walls and moats for its protection, so that if now 
(Ch’in) were to attack Han, within a year it would still be unable 
to annihilate it. And if, having seized one city by storm, it were 
then to retreat, its power would be regarded lightly by the world, 14 
and the world would strike at our (i.e., Ch’in’s) armies! 

“ ‘Suppose that Han were to revolt, then Wei would follow it, 
while Chao would look to Ch’i for support. If this were the case, with 
Han and Wei supporting Chao, and the latter relying on Ch’i to 
strengthen its north-to-south alliance, then a struggle with it for 
supremacy would result in good fortune for Chao and calamity for 
Ch’in. When (Ch’in) advanced to strike Chao, it would be unable 
to capture it, and when it withdrew to attack Han, it would fail to 
seize it. Its death-dealing soldiers would exert themselves to the 

1 Reading £ , instead of jfa ffi} pf| £ , 

according to the text correction of Wang Hsien-shen ^ (nine- 

teenth century). 

2 I.e., the world will fall a victim to Chao’s plans of conquest. 
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utmost upon the field of battle, while its squads of supply bearers 
would become exhausted by their labors within. Then your united 
hosts would suffer and become weakened in their struggle against 
twenty thousand chariots. 1 Such is not the way (to fulfil) your 
intention of destroying Chao. 2 And even if everything should go 
according to the plans of your honorable minister, 3 Ch’in would 
inevitably become a target for the armies of the world! Although 
Your Majesty were to offer a determined resistance (as hard as) 
that of metal and stone (being rubbed together), the day of uniting 
the world would still not come. 

“ ‘Now the stupid plan of your humble servant would be to send 
a man to Ching (i.e., Ch’u) to give heavy bribes to men who are in 
employment there; to explain to them the way in which Chao deceives 
Ch’in; and also to give hostages to Wei so as to put its mind at 
rest. If then you were to attack Chao, 4 the latter, even combined 
with Ch’i, would not suffice to form a danger. And once the affairs 
of these two states had been concluded, Han could be settled through 
the mere sending of a letter. Through our one act, two states would 
be doomed, and Ching and Wei would then also be forced to sub- 
mit. This is why there is the saying that ‘Weapons are inauspicious 
implements.’ 5 They should be used with discrimination. 

“ ‘If Ch’in is to fight Chao, then (in any case) Ch’i will be added 

1 I here omit the two characters , following the textual emendation 

of Wang Wei 7JT -j|| (1777 — 1817). The mention of twenty thousand chariots 

probably refers to the states of Ch’i and Chao, who on p. 68 are mentioned 
as having formed an alliance against Ch’in, and as opposing it with twenty 
thousand chariots. In ancient China, ten thousand chariots was considered 
as the military force of a first class state. 

2 The commentary suggests that the word Chao is here a mistake for Han, 
but I see no necessity for making such a correction, inasmuch as Chao rather 
than Han has been the subject of the preceding sentences. Moreover, it is 
hardly likely that Han Fei Tzu would thus refer openly to Ch’in’s destruction 
of Han, his own state. 

3 This is probably another reference to Li Ssu (see above, p. 65). The 

text reads ^ (man), but Lii Wen-ch’ao *8 (1717—1795) states 

that there is one text which reads ^ (minister). 

1 The text reads: "If from Han you were then to attack Chao,” but I 
omit the word Han, following the emendation of Yu Yiieh ^ (1821 — 

1906), who points out that the whole purpose of Han Fei's speech is to 
dissuade the King of Ch'in from attacking Han, and induce him to attack 
Chao instead. 

5 See the Tao Te Ching, ch. 31, which contains a similar saying. 
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(against Ch’in) in an east-to-west alliance. And yet it (Ch’in) 
would furthermore turn its back upon Han, without having done 
anything to make certain of the intentions of Ching and Wei. Now, 
if for even a single battle it were not victorious, disaster would 
overtake it. Planning has as its aim the settling of affairs, and 
therefore should be carefully considered. The turning of Ch’in’s 
strength to weakness solely depends upon this year. 1 

“ ‘Chao, moreover, has long been secretly plotting with the feudal 
lords. A single movement which makes you weak before the feudal 
lords, is indeed a dangerous matter! To make a plan which gives 
the feudal lords the idea of attacking you, is most perilous! To 
display this twofold carelessness is not the way to be powerful 
before the feudal lords. Your humble servant begs Your Majesty 
kindly to consider the matter carefully. Once an attack has been 
made which will give an opportunity for making north-to-south 
alliances, it will be too late to regret.’ 

“The memorial submitted by the foreigner from Han, saying that 16 
(the Ch’in armies) should not be raised against Han, was com- 
municated to the minister, (Li) Ssfi, who strongly disagreed with 
it, (and replied) : 

“ ‘Ch’in possesses Han in the same way as a man has a disease of 
the heart or the stomach. 2 3 If he remains quiet, it pains him, as if 
he were lying on damp ground; (the disease) remains without 
disappearing and when he suddenly moves, it breaks out. 3 Now 
although Han is Ch’in’s vassal, there has never been a time when it 
has not been a disease to Ch’in, and if at present there were to be 
a sudden (attempt at) retaliation (against Ch'in), Han could not 
be trusted. 4 Ch’in is having difficulty with Chao, and Ching Su 5 


1 I take the word han ^ as an error for chuan ^ , on the assumption 
that Han Fei would not speak of his own state, Han, in the same breath with 
Ch’in. Some texts wrongly read chuan for han in the sentence given a few- 
lines above (“Han could be settled through the mere sending of a letter”), 
whereas actually chuan should replace han at this point. 

2 A common metaphor of the time. The identical sentence occurs in a 
speech made by Fan Sui to the King of Ch’in, in Shih Chi, ch. 79, p. 2b. The 
metaphor also occurs in Kuo Yii ( Wu Yii, 3): Chan Kuo Ts’e ( Chao Ts’e, 
I, 11); and Shih Chi, ch. 68 (see Duyvendak, op. cit., p. 20). 

3 This follows the interpretation given by Yii Yiieh. 

4 Yu Yiieh would read as (to go to), but it seems to me that 

it makes better sense if kept in its original meaning of 'retaliation’. 

5 Apparently a Ch’in envoy. 
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has been sent to Ch’i, with what result is still uncertain. As I see the 
matter, the alliance of Ch’i with Chao will not necessarily be cut 
17 short by Ching Su. And were it not severed, this would mean that 
they would be united against Ch’in 1 and would oppose it with 
twenty thousand chariots. 

“‘Now Han does not submit to Ch’in’s (feudal) right (i f|§|), 
but submits only to force, so that if we were to devote ourselves 
wholly to Ch’i and Chao, Han would inevitably become like a 
disease of the heart or stomach that breaks out. If Han should form 
a plot with Ching (i.e., Ch’u), and the other feudal lords were to 
respond to it, Ch’in would inevitably suffer another disaster at the 
pass of Hsiao . 2 (Han) Fei’s coming here can have no other 
purpose than, by succeeding in preserving Han, to gain an important 
position in Han (for himself). He makes dialectical speeches and 
well rounded phrases, and utters falsehoods and invents cunning 
plots, all (outwardly) for Ch’in’s great benefit, while (actually) he 
spies on Your Majesty for Han’s benefit. If an alliance is concluded 
between Ch’in and Han, then (Han) Fei will gain favor. This is a 
plan for his own profit. I have observed (Han) Fei’s words and 
writings. His vicious speech and extravagant arguments show 
extreme cunning. I fear lest Your Majesty may become infected by 
(Han) Fei’s arguments and listen to his harmful mind, and therefore 
not examine matters clearly. 

“ ‘Now according to my stupid advice, Ch’in should send forth 
troops, but without naming whom they are going to attack. Then 
those who are in office in Han will make plans for serving Ch’in. 
I, your servant, (Li) Ssu, request to go to see the King of Han, and 
to persuade him to come and pay a visit to Your Majesty. Taking 
advantage of this occasion, when for this visit he puts his person 
into our hands, we shall not let him go back, but shall gradually 
summon the ministers of his court and thus be able, (using the 
king as a pawn), to make a deal with the Han people. Thus it 
will be possible to cut off a large piece of Han territory. 


1 The text reads Chao, but this is corrected to Ch’in by Wang Wei. 
a One of the ‘nine barriers’ of Ch’in, fifty li north of the present Yung- 
ning hsien in Honan. This perhaps is an allusion to the conflicts 

mentioned on p. 70, note 1, as taking place at Han-ku, another of the ‘nine 
barriers’ of Ch’in. 
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“ ‘Then under the command of Meng Wu, 1 we should send out 
troops of the eastern commanderies. Perceiving the armies along 
the border, without their destination being named, the people of 18 
Ch’i will become alarmed, and will follow the plan suggested by 
(Ching) Su. 2 Thus without our troops having yet gone beyond (our 
borders), the obstinate (ruler of) Han will have been captured 
through intimidation, while powerful Ch’i will have been made to 
follow by (a sense of) its proper duty. When this is heard of among 
the feudal lords, the House of Chao will lose its courage and the 
people of Ching, becoming suspicious (of the other states), will 
inevitably have loyal intentions (toward Ch’in). Once the people 
of Ching do not move, Wei can no longer be accounted dangerous. 
Then the feudal lords can little by little be worn out, and we shall 
be able to be a match for Chao. May Your Majesty be so kind as 
to consider the plan of his stupid servant and not disregard it.’ 

“Ch’in thereupon sent (Li) Ssu on a mission to Han. Li Ssu 
went to speak with the King of Han, but was unable to obtain an 
interview. He therefore submitted a memorial which stated: 

“ ‘Formerly, when Ch’in and Han united their efforts towards the 
single purpose of mutual non-aggression, no one in the world dared 
to invade them. This state of affairs lasted for several generations, 
so that on one former occasion when five feudal lords united to 
attack Han, Ch’in sent soldiers to rescue it. 3 Han’s territory, 
centrally located among the states, amounts to less than one 
thousand li, and the reason why it has been able to maintain its 
position among the other feudal lords in the world, and why its 
rulers and people have been able to preserve each other, is that 
generation after generation have instructed each other to pay 
allegiance to the might of Ch’in. 4 Yet there was one occasion 


1 One of the Ch’in generals, father of the builder of the Great Wall, Meng 
T’ien. The word hsiang is here an error for meng ||£ . 

2 See p. 67, note 5. 

3 According to Shih Chi, ch. 45, this happened in 273, when Ch’in rescued 
Han from an attack by Chao and Wei. See Mem. hist., V, 220 — 221. Accord- 
ing to the chronological table in Shih Chi, ch. 15, the event occurred in 276. 

4 This statement is hardly correct, for there were many occasions on which 
Han was forced to humiliate itself by sending its rulers or prominent nobles 
to Ch’in to plead for better treatment, i.e., in 348, 314, 302, 284 and 282. 
See Mem. hist., V, 205, 210, 211, 219. On the other hand there is only one 
occasion, i.e., the one above mentioned, on which Ch’in actually gave help 
to Han. 
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in the past when five of the feudal lords attacked Ch’in in unison, 
and when Han turned upon (Ch’in) and was the first to lead the way 
19 against the Ch’in army beneath the pass. 1 But then, when the 
armies of the feudal lords had expended their strenght to the utmost, 
the feudal lords had no alternative except to halt these armies. 2 
“‘Tu Ts’ang, who was then minister in Ch’in, thereupon levied 
soldiers and dispatched generals to seek revenge for the anger 
vented upon (Ch’in) by the world. 3 And first of all these attacked 
Ching. 4 The Prime Minister of Ching was alarmed by this, and 
said: ‘Han considered Ch’in to be unrighteous and yet kept on an 
intimate footing with Ch’in, so that together they caused the whole 
world to suffer. Then it again abandoned Ch’in and was the first 
in the ranks (of the feudal lords) to attack the pass. Han thus 
occupies a central location among the states that is ever changing 
in a way that is unfathomable.’ (After this) the confederacy 
of states 5 cut off ten cities from Han’s upper territory, so 


1 I.e., the pass of Han-ku (see p. 14, note 2). In 298, Han, together with 

Ch’i and Wei, attacked Ch’in. See Mem. hist., V, 218. Again, together with 
Ch’i, Wei, Chao, Sung and Chung-shan |JL| , it attacked Ch’in in 296. 
See op. cit., II, 80 — 81. 

3 Here again Li Ssu glosses over the facts. Actually the allied armies 
halted only because Ch’in ceded territory to them. 

3 This Tu Ts’ang is said to be the same person as a certain Shih Ts’ang 
-f* mentioned by Lii Pu-wei in the Chan Kuo Ts'e ( Ch’in Ts’e, V, 5) as 
giving assistance to the crown prince of King Hsiao-wen of Ch’in. This is 
impossible, however, as serious discrepancies exist between the Chan Kuo 
Ts’e account and the account given in Lii Pu-wei’s biography {Shih Chi, 
ch. 85). See Ch’ien Mu, Hsien-Ch’in Chu-tzu Hsi-nien, p. 454. 

4 This was in the three years, 280 — 278. See Mem. hist., II, 86 — 87. 

6 The term tien hsia % T (lit., ‘heaven below’), has in later times 
commonly been used to designate the Chinese empire, and also often occurs 
in a looser sense as meaning ‘the world’, in which way it has been several 
times translated above. Prior to the Ch’in unification of 221, however, when 
no real Chinese ‘empire’ could be said yet to exist, the term generally refers 
to that part of the world which was known to the Chinese, i.e., to the group 
of Chinese states which, despite their constant wars, were theoretically, at 
least, linked together by their common allegiance to the Chou dynasty. 
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as to appease Ch’in and to (induce it to) disband its armies L 

“ Thus as soon as Han turned upon Ch’in, the result was that its 
country was pressed, its territory invaded, and its armies have 
remained weak down to the present time. The cause for all this has 
been the attention paid to the vicious words of evil ministers, and a 
failure to weigh accurately the realities of the situation. Even though 
you were now to execute the evil ministers, therefore, you would 
be unable to restore Han to power. At the present time Chao wishes 
to assemble soldiers for a campaign against Ch’in, and has sent 
a man to borrow the use of a road (through your territory), saying 
that it wishes to attack Ch’in. But if it wishes to attack Ch’in, its 
power will necessarily first be expended against Han, and only 
afterward against Ch’in. I have furthermore heard that ‘When the 
lips are gone, the teeth are cold.’ 1 2 Ch’in and Han cannot be without 
the same sorrows. 3 4 This is a manifest fact. And so when Wei 
wished to send troops to attack Han, Ch’in sent men to take its 20 
(i.e., Wei’s) emissary to Han (as a proof of its good faith). 

“ ‘At the present time the King of Ch’in has sent me, (Li) Ssu, here, 
and I have failed to secure an interview. I fear that your entourage 
continues the policy of the former evil ministers, which will result 
in Han once more suffering the disaster of losing territory. Your 
servant, (Li) Ssu, having failed to obtain an interview, requests 
leave to return to report (what has happened), whereupon the 
alliance between Ch’in and Han will unquestionably be terminated. 

“ ‘I, (Li) Ssu, was sent here to transmit the good intentions of 
the King of Ch’in, who desired to effect an advantageous arrange- 
ment. Why does Your Majesty frustrate (the intentions of) his 
humble servant? 5 Your servant, (Li) Ssu, desires to obtain a 
single interview. If after first having advanced to outline his stupid 
plan, upon retiring, he were to suffer death (in Han) by being cut to 


1 In 262, Ch’in attacked Han and captured ten cities, but it is uncertain 
whether this is the event referred to here or not. If it is, it failed to halt Ch’in’s 
armies, for in 260 Ch’in defeated Chao and killed, according to the records, 
400,000 Chao soldiers. See Mem. hist., II, 91. 

2 A common saying of the time. 

3 I.e., the misfortune of one is the misfortune of the other. 

4 It is not known what event this refers to. 

5 Li Ssu’s use here of the term ‘Your Majesty’ (pi hsia 1ST ), in 
addressing the ruler of a state other than his own, is quite remarkable. 
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pieces, he would wish Your Majesty to have an idea (of the con- 
sequences). Should he be executed in Han, then you, great King, 
would not thereby be able to become strong. If you do not listen 
to your servant’s plan, calamity must inevitably overtake you! 
Once having sent forth its armies, Ch’in will not delay their march, 
and then there will be sorrow indeed for Han’s altars of the soil 
and grain! if the corpse of your servant, (Li) Ssu, should be 
exposed upon the market-place of Han, then even should you desire 
to examine the stupid but sincere proposal of your humble servant, 
it would be impossible. When your border towns are in ruins, when 
you are busy protecting the state defences, and when the sound of 
the drums and bells (of battle) rings in your ears, then indeed it 
will be too late to make use of (Li) Ssu’s plan! 

“ ‘Moreover, (the weakness of) Han’s armies is known in the 
world, and yet now it would once more turn itself against mighty 
Ch’in. When its cities have been lost and its armies defeated, bandits 
will arise from within, who will seize the cities. When the cities are 
lost, your forces will be scattered, and when your forces are 
21 scattered, you will be without army. Even were your cities well 
defended, Ch’in would certainly march troops to besiege your 
royal capital. And once the communications were cut off, plans 
would certainly have to be made (for averting) calamities. The 
hopelessness of such a situation is due to the ineptness of the 
schemes of your associates. 

“ ‘May it please Your Majesty to consider this carefully. If in 
what I have said there be anything not in accord with the facts, 
may you, great King, have the kindness to allow me first to finish 
my words, after which it will still not be too late to have me 
executed by an official. The King of Ch’in no longer finds his drink 
and food sweet, nor takes pleasure in his strolls. His mind is con- 
centrated upon his plans about Chao, and when he sent me, (Li) 
Ssu, to come here to speak, he wished me to obtain a personal 
interview, in order to formulate a plan with Your Majesty that 
would meet the urgency (of the situation). So if now an envoy may 
not have any communication with you, then Han’s good faith will 
no longer be known, in which case Ch’in will certainly disregard 
the danger from Chao and move its troops toward Han. May it 
please Your Majesty to have the goodness to consider this matter 
once more, and to grant to your servant the favor of making a 
definite report.’” 
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This long and rather complex chapter may, for the sake of 
clarity, be divided into the three following parts: 

(1) A memorial submitted to the King of Ch’in by a person 
who is not directly named, but who is obviously Han Fei. In eloquent 
terms this person asks Ch’in to desist from its intention of launching 
(or perhaps, we may suppose, of continuing) its military campaign 
against Han, and to attack Chao instead. 

(2) A counter memorial submitted by Li Ssu, strongly urging 
the Ch’in ruler not to listen to the arguments of Han Fei, whom he 
specifically names, and to go ahead with the plans for the conquest 
of Han. In this memorial Li Ssu asks that he himself be sent to Han 
to see the King of Han, and, if possible, persuade the latter to come 
to Ch’in. By this bold stroke he hoped to make a prisoner of the 
King of Han, which would thus place Han at Ch’in’s mercy. 

(3) As a result of this memorial, Li Ssu goes to Han, where, 
however, he fails to obtain a personal interview with the Han ruler, 
and so submits a memorial. In this memorial, the wording of which 
shows that Li Ssu must have been in great personal danger while 
in Han, he threatens the Han ruler with dire consequences if the 
latter should execute him without first listening to his demand for 
a Ch’in-Han alliance. The chapter ends with this appeal of Li Ssu, 
leaving us in complete darkness as to subsequent events. 

Obviously this puzzling document does not come from the pen 
of Han Fei himself, but is a compilation of several records made 
by some unknown historian. The first part, to be sure, quite 
possibly contains the actual memorial that was submitted by Han 
Fei to the Ch’in King, when he was sent to Ch’in on his desperate 
mission to save Han. The second part, too, containing Li Ssu’s 
counter memorial, may be based on fact. 

The third part, however, is a puzzle, since in no other source is 
there record of Li Ssu having gone to Han at this time. It would 
seem dangerous for Li Ssu to place himself in Han’s power at a 
time when Han Fei was already being detained in Ch’in, politely, 
perhaps, but none the less firmly. Also Han’s relative weakness at 
this period would seem to make such a diplomatic mission hardly 
necessary. On the other hand, we know from his biography that Li 
Ssu was a man both of courage and of ambition. By successfully 
executing his plan of luring the King of Han to Ch’in, he no doubt 
hoped to gain both glory for himself and power for his ruler, while 
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the very fact that Han Fei was detained in Ch’in, as a sort of 
hostage, would help to give Li Ssu security. 

Since, therefore, there is no other contradictory evidence, it seems 
reasonable to accept the credibility of this chapter, and to conclude 
that Li Ssu actually did go to Han in 233. There he apparently 
succeeded in extricating himself from the dangerous situation into 
which his boldness led him, though his original plan of luring the 
King of Han to Ch’in was a failure. But this, after all, hardly mattered, 
for in any case the annexation of Han by Ch’in occurred only three 
years later. 

According to this theory, then, it was probably after Li Ssu 
returned from his trip to Han that, perhaps partly as a revenge for 
the difficulties he had suffered there, he turned the Ch’in ruler 
against Han Fei, and then engineered the latter’s death. 

One objection to this theory still remains, however, for it will 
be remembered that in the version of Han Fei’s death as given in 
his biography, it is stated that “Li Ssii and Yao Chia did him injury 
and slandered him.” 1 2 Who was this Yao Chia? The Chan Kuo 
Ts’e gives a story which, if trustworthy, would completely clear 
Li Ssu of all responsibility for Han Fei’s death: 2 

“Four states had united and were about to attack Ch’in. The King 
of Ch’in summoned his various ministers and retainers, amounting 
to sixty men, and asked them, saying: ‘Four states have united in 
order to plot against Ch’in. 1 am lacking in resources and my people 
are exhausted. What is to be done?’ 

“None of the various ministers replied, but Yao Chia spoke up, 
saying: i beg to go as an emissary to the four states, when I shall 
certainly put a stop to their plottings and pacify their soldiers.’ 

“Thereupon, having been presented with one hundred chariots 
and one thousand pounds of gold; wearing the costume and cap 
(of an envoy); and belted with a sword; Yao Chia bade farewell 
and took his departure. He cut short the plottings (of the four 
states), halted their armies, and formed alliances with them which 
he reported to Ch’in. The King of Ch’in, greatly delighted, enfieffed 
(Yao) Chia with a thousand households and made him a high 
minister. Han Fei came to know of this and said: 

“ ‘Bearing pearls and valuables, (Yao) Chia has been sent south 


1 See p. 63. 

2 See Ch’in Ts’e, V, 8. 
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to Ching (i.e., Ch’u) and Wu, and north to Yen and Tai during 
three years. Alliances with the four states have not definitely been 
formed, whereas the pearls and valuables have been completely 
exhausted. While using the King’s power and the nation’s treasures, 
(Yao) Chia has, in this affair, been allying himself on the outside 
with the feudal lords. I beg you, King, to examine the matter. This 
man, moreover, is the son of a Liang 1 gatekeeper, has been a 
robber in Liang, and was expelled when he was a minister in 
Chao. 2 3 To impart the plans of the state to one who is the son 
of a hereditary gatekeeper, who was a great robber in Liang, and 
who, when minister, was expelled from Chao, is not the way to 
encourage your ministers.’ 

“The King summoned Yao Chia and asked him, saying: ‘1 have 
heard that you have taken my money to make alliances with the 
feudal lords. Is this true?’ ‘Yes,’ he replied. The King said: ‘How 
then have you the face to return to see me?’ 

“(Yao) Chia replied: ‘Tseng Shen was so filial to his mother 
that the whole world wished him to be its son. 3 Tzu-hsii was so 
loyal to his ruler that the whole world wished him to be its 
minister. 4 The skilfulness of a maid is such that the whole world 
would like to have her as its concubine. And now I, (Yao) Chia, 
have been loyal to you, oh King, yet you do not realize it. Though I 
have not returned to the four states, I might still do so (if I were 
planning treachery). For supposing that I were not loyal to my 
ruler, the kings of the four states might still make use of me. Chieh 
listened to slanders and executed his virtuous general. 5 Chou 
listened to slanders and killed his loyal minister. 6 With the death 
of these men their countries were doomed. And if now you, oh King, 
listen to slanders, you will be without loyal ministers.’ 

“The King said: ‘You are the son of a gatekeeper, have been a 
great robber of Liang, and when a minister, were expelled 
from Chao.’ ” 


1 The state of Wei assumed this name, derived from the name of its 
capital, in 370. 

2 See Chan Kuo Ts’e ( Chao Ts’e, IV, 15), in which Yao Chia urges the 
King of Chao (with what success we are not told), not to expel him. 

3 Tseng Tzu, one of the most famous of the disciples of Confucius, was 
noted for his filial piety. 

4 I.e., Wu Tzu-hsii. See p. 49, note 3. 

5 Kuan Lung-feng. See p. 49, note 1. 

6 Pi Kan. See p. 31, note 4. 
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Yao Chia, according to the Chan Kuo Ts’e, replied to this ob- 
jection by citing a number of famous men who had risen from un- 
savoury origins to positions of great prominence, and then 
continued: 

“ ‘Therefore the intelligent ruler, (when he considers men,) does 
not accept the bad words spoken about them or listen to their faults, 
but examines how they may be useful to himself. Therefore when 
they are able to preserve the state, he does not listen even if from 
outside sources may come slanders concerning them. And if they 
are quite lacking in achievement, he does not reward them even 
though they may have honorable names in the world. In this way, 
when there is nothing (that they have accomplished), the ministers 
do not look with expectation (of reward) toward their superior.’ 

“The King of Ch’in said: ‘You are right,’ and thereupon returned 
Yao Chia to office, while he had Han Fei put to death.’’ 

Largely on the basis of this passage, Professor Ch’ien Mu goes 
so far as to suggest that the whole story of Li Ssu having caused 
Han Fei’s death, is the invention of scholars who hated Li Ssu for 
the Burning of the Books, and who wished in this way to heap abuse 
on him. 1 There are at least three reasons, however, why it seems to 
me that the version of Han Fei’s death, as given in the Chan Kuo 
Ts’e, is unreliable: 

(1) Wu, one of the four states mentioned in the Chan Kuo Ts’e 
as combining against Ch’in, had been annexed by Yiieh in 473 B.C., 
almost one hundred and fifty years before the events described 
here were supposed to have taken place. (2) There is no record of 
the Yao Chia incident elsewhere, even in the Shih Chi. The frequent 
unreliability of the Chan Kuo Ts’e is well known, and the events it 
describes often have a flavor of romance. (3) It would seem im- 
probable that Yao Chia, after accomplishing such great deeds for 
Ch’in, should be suspected of treachery by the Ch’in ruler on the 
mere words of a recently arrived outsider like Han Fei. 

For these reasons, i think we are justified in assuming that the 
Chan Kuo Ts’e version is a fabrication, built on the basis of a 
tradition, in itself quite possibly a true one, that Yao Chia was 
associated with Li Ssu in the slandering of Han Fei. Li Ssu’s 
responsibility for the death of Han Fei, on the other hand, though 
nowhere directly mentioned save in Han Fei’s biography, finds a 


1 See Ch’ien Mu, op. cit., sect. 156. 
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certain corroboration in the Shift Chi ’ s statement that “Ch’in 
followed the advice of Li Ssu and detained (Han) Fei. (Han) Fei 
died at Yiin-yang.” 1 

Nor should we be disturbed by the fact that the event passes 
unnoticed in Li Ssu’s own biography, for Ssu-ma Ch’ien often fails 
to mention an event in one part of the Shih Chi, when this event is 
recounted elsewhere. The motives, either personal or political, for 
Li Ssu’s deed, are sufficiently strong, and make the reasons for 
absolving him seem unconvincing. 

No, Li Ssu cannot be freed from responsibility for Han Fei’s 
death, and the curious similarity of the circumstances surrounding 
this death, and those surrounding his own, make us pity him the 
less when we read of Li Ssu’s tragic end. 

4. THE UNIFICATION OF CHINA 

After the death of Han Fei Tzu in 233, we hear nothing about Li 
Ssu for twelve years. During this period we must suppose that he 
continued his duties as Minister of Justice ( t’ing wei & 
the position to which he had been promoted after the repeal of the 
decree for the expulsion of aliens. 2 At the same time he probably 
conducted further intrigues against the other feudal states, similar 
to those outlined by him in his first speech to the Ch’in ruler. One 
by one these states succumbed to the superior organization of 
Ch’in, until in 221 came the final triumph. The Ch’in state became 
the Ch’in empire, and all China was for the first time united. It was 
but natural that coincident with this great event, the Ch’in King 
should demand a new title for himself. The reply of his ministers 
to this demand, among them Li Ssu, is recorded in the sixth chapter 
of the Shih Chi: 3 

“The Grand Councillor, (Wang) Kuan, the yii-shih-ta-fu , 4 
(Feng) Chieh, the Minister of Justice, (Li) Ssu, and others, 
all said: 

“ ‘Of old, the territory of the Five Emperors constituted a square 
of one thousand //. Beyond this were the domains of the feudal lords 


1 See pp. 62 — 63. 

2 See p. 21. 

3 Mem. hist., II, 124—128. 

, one of the highest officials, in charge of plans, reports, 
etc. See Mim. hist., II, 514. 
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and of the barbarians. Some of the feudal lords came to court to do 
homage, and some did not; the Son of Heaven was unable to keep 
control over them. But now Your Majesty has raised his armies of 
righteousness and put to death oppressors and brigands. He has 
pacified the world and has laid out all within the seas into command- 
eries and prefectures. Laws and ordinances emanate from one center. 
Such a thing has never existed from high antiquity until now; it is 
something the Five Emperors did not attain to. We, your ministers, 
having carefully deliberated with the scholars of wide learning, 
would say: Of old there were the Celestial Sovereign, the Terrestrial 
Sovereign, and the Great Sovereign. 1 The Great Sovereign was the 
most honorable. We, your ministers, at the risk of death /for our 
words), would propose as an honorable appellation that the King 
be called the Great Sovereign, that his mandates be called decrees 
( chih HHJ ), and his ordinances be called edicts ( chao ). And 
let the Son of Heaven term himself in his speech as chen. ’ 2 3 4 

“The King said: ‘I reject Great ; I adopt Sovereign. From high 
antiquity I choose the title of Emperor. My title will be Sovereign 
Emperor. 3 As for the rest, let it be as you deliberated.’ A decree 
declared the approval.” 

The significance of this act is discussed in detail in the sixth 
chapter. Of greater material importance was Li Ssu’s personal 
demand, made in the same year of 221, that feudalism be abolished, 
a demand which was to have far-reaching consequences in China’s 
history: 4 

“The Grand Councillor, (Wang) Kuan, and others said: ‘The 
feudal lords now for the first time have been destroyed. The 
territories of Yen, Ch’i and Ching (i.e., Ch'u) are far removed, 
and if kings are not established for them, there will be no means 
of keeping them in order. We beg that the sons of the imperial 
family be established in these positions. May it but please Your 
Majesty to give his consent.’ 

“Shih-huang handed over this proposal to his ministers, all of 
whom considered it to be advantageous. But the Minister of Justice, 

1 For these titles, see Mem. hist., H, note 4 on p. 125. 

- See on this word, p. 44, note 2, and pp. 93 — 94. 

3 Huang-ti j|| See p. 34, note 1, and ch. 6, for explanations of 

Ch’in Shih-huang-ti’s title. 

4 Mem. hist., II, 131 — 138. 
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Li Ssu, criticized it, saying: ‘The fiefs given by (Kings) Wen and 
Wu of the Chou to their sons, younger brothers, and the members 
of their family, were extremely numerous. But as time passed these 
near relatives became divided and estranged; they attacked each 
other if they were enemies. More and more the feudal lords killed 
and warred with one another, without the Son of Heaven of Chou 
being able to prevent them. Now, owing to the divine power of 
Your Majesty, everything within the seas is bound into one unit, 
and all has been laid out into commanderies and prefectures. The 
sons of the imperial family and the meritorious ministers have been 
amply rewarded by being given the title of Duke and by receiving 
an income from the taxes . 1 This greatly facilitates easy government. 
Let there be no varying opinions concerning it in the empire. This 
is the way ( shu m ) to have peace and tranquility. The establish- 
ment of feudal lords would not be advantageous.’ 

“Shih-huang said: ‘If the whole world has suffered from un- 
ceasing warfare, this comes from there having been feudal lords and 
kings. Thanks to the aid of my ancestors, the empire has now for the 
first time been pacified, and for me to restore (feudal) states would 
be to implant warfare. How difficult then to seek for peace and 
repose! The advice of the Minister of justice is right.’ 

“(Ch’in Shih-huang then) divided the empire into thirty-six 
commanderies, and in these commanderies he established Admin- 
istrators, Military Governors and Overseers. He gave to the people 
the new name of ‘black headed ones’. 2 3 At a great banquet he 
received all the weapons in the empire, and had them brought 
together at Hsien-yang. There they were melted into bells and bell 
supports, and made into twelve metal human figures, each weighing 
one thousand tan, 3 these being placed within the imperial palace. 
The laws and rules and weights and measures were unified; carts 
were all made of equal gauge; and the characters used in writing 
were made uniform. . . The powerful and rich people of the empire, 
amounting to one hundred and twenty thousand families, were 
moved to Hsien-yang. . . Each time that Ch’in had destroyed a 
feudal lord, it copied the plan of his palace and had it rebuilt at 
Hsien-yang.” 

1 But this title of Duke was abolished after this time. See p. 143. 

2 See on this, Mem, hist., II, note 2 on p. 133. 

3 , equivalent today to 120 catties. 
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5. THE BURNING OF THE BOOKS 

Again an interval elapses, this time of eight years, broken only 
by the brief mention of Li Ssu on a stone inscription of 219 B.C., 
as holding the rank of ‘high dignitary’. 1 2 This means that at this 
time he had not yet reachet the highest official post open to him, 
that of Grand Councillor ( ch’eng hsiang ate ), since two men 
whose names precede his on this inscription, are respectively spoken 
of as being Grand Councillors of the Left and Right. Some time 
between 219 and 213, however, Li Ssu attained to the former 
position, and so became in name, as well as in fact, the most 
powerful man in the empire next to the Emperor. We also know 
that he was given the title of ‘Marquis of the highest rank’ ( t’ung 
hou ««) , 2 but it should be remembered that such titles were 
purely honorary under the Ch’in dynasty, and carried with them 
no territorial or administrative prerogatives, since territorial feu- 
dalism, as we have seen in the preceding section, had already been 
completely abolished in 221. 

In the year 213 there occurs the event for which Li Ssu is most 
famous: the notorious Burning of the Books. This event has already 
been described in Li Ssu’s biography, 3 but in the sixth chapter 
of the Shih Chi it is given in considerably greater detail. 4 In the 
translation which follows, brackets enclose those portions of the text 
which are identical with the account as already given in Li Ssu’s 
biography: 

“In the thirty-fourth year (213). . . Shih-huang held a banquet in 
the palace of Hsien-yang. Scholars of wide learning, to the number 
of seventy, came forward to wish him long life. The p’u-yeh, Chou 
Ch’ing-chen, presented eulogies, saying: 

“ ‘Formerly the territory of Ch’in did not exceed one thousand li, 
but owing to the divine spirit and illustrious wisdom of Your 
Majesty, everything within the seas has been pacified. The Man 
and I barbarians have been expelled, and in no place where the 
sun and moon shine is there anyone who does not pay allegiance. 

1 Ch’ing J^jJJ . See Mem. hist., II, 150. 

2 On this title, see p. 29, note 3. 

3 Pp. 22—24. 

4 Mem. hist., II, 169 — 174. 
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You have made the feudal states into commanderies and prefectures, 
and all men are at peace and suffer none of the disasters of warfare. 
For ten thousand generations will these (achievements) be handed 
down. Never from high antiquity has your awesome virtue been 
equalled.’ 

“Shih-huang was pleased, but a certain scholar of wide learning, 
Shun-yii Yiieh, who was a native of Ch’i, advanced, saying: 

[“ ‘Your servant has heard that the reason why the Yin and Chou 
kings (held the empire) for more than a thousand years, was 
because they gave fiefs to their sons, younger brothers and merito- 
rious ministers, as branches and supporting props to themselves. 
At present Your Majesty possesses all within the seas, yet his sons 
and younger brothers remain common men. If eventually there 
should occur such disasters 1 as those of T’ien Ch’ang or of the 
Six High Dignitaries, and your subjects were without means of 
assistance, how could they save you? Of affairs which, unless 
modelled on antiquity, can endure for long, 1 have not heard. At 
present (Chou) Ch’ing-ch’en, together with his associates, never- 
theless flatters you to your face, thus aggravating Your Majesty’s 
error. Such are not loyal subjects.’ 

“Shih-huang submitted this criticism ] to his subordinates. The 
Grand Councillor, Li Ssu, said: 

“ The Five Emperors did not each copy the other. The Three 
Dynasties 2 did not each imitate the other, it was not that in their 
government they each turned themselves away from the others, 
but was because of the changes in the times. Now Your Majesty 
has accomplished a great achievement and founded a merit that 
will last for ten thousand generations. This is certainly something 
the stupid literati 3 do not understand. Moreover, what (Shun-yii) 
Yiieh has spoken about are matters concerning the Three Dynasties. 
How can we take them as a rule? Formerly when the feudal 
lords were at war with one another, they had a regard for the 
travelling scholars, whom they summoned about them. Now the 
world has been pacified; laws and ordinances issue from one source 


1 The word Ef? (disasters) is added from the version in the biography, 
p. 22. 

1 Hsia, Shang and Chou. 

3 iHr ’ '■ e - Confucians. It will be remembered that the state of Ch’i, of 
which Shun-yii Yiieh was a native, was the center of Confucianism. 
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alone; therefore the clans and the heads of families apply them- 
selves to agriculture and artisan labor; and the scholar class studies 
the laws and ordinances, interdictions and prohibitions. 

“ ‘However, there are some who do not model themselves upon the 
present but study the past, in order to criticize the present age. 
They excite and confuse the black headed ones. Your minister, the 
Grand Councillor, (Li) Ssu, at the risk of death (for his words), 
would say: 

[ ' Of old, the empire was scattered and in confusion, and there 
was none able to unite it into one. This was because the feudal 
lords all became active together, and in their discussions they 
harped on the past so as to injure the present, and made a display 
of empty words so as to confuse the truth. Men valued what they 
had themselves privately studied, thus casting into disrepute what 
their superiors had established. 

“ ‘At present Your Majesty possesses a unified empire, has laid 
down the distinctions of right and wrong, and has consolidated 
for himself a single (position of) eminence. Yet there are those 
who with their teachings mutually abet each other, and who teach 
to others what is not according to the laws . 1 When they hear 
orders promulgated, they criticize them in the light of their own 
teachings. Within (the court) they mentally discredit them, and 
outside they criticize them upon the streets. To cast disrepute 2 
on their ruler they regard as a thing worthy of fame; to accept 
different views they regard as high (conduct); and they lead the 
people to create slander. If such conditions are not prohibited, the 
imperial power will decline above, and partizanships will form 
below. It is expedient that these be prohibited.] 

“ ‘Your servant suggests that all books in the bureau of history, 


1 The version in the biography reads: “and who discredit the decrees of 

laws and instructions” , instead of “and who teach 

to others what is not according to the laws” . The present 

version also omits the jjljj which appears as the first character in the 
sentence in the biography version, and substitutes rfi) for 73r three 
characters farther down. 

2 This follows the biography’s reading of ^ , instead of the given 
here. 
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save the records of Ch’in, be burned; that all persons in the empire, 
save those who hold a function under the control of the bureau 
of the scholars of wide learning, daring to store the Shih, the Shu, 
and the discussions of the various philosophers, should go to the 
administrative and military governors so that these books may be 
indiscriminately burned. Those who dare to discuss the Shih and 
the Shu among themselves should be (executed and their bodies) 
exposed on the market-place. Those who use the past to criticize 
the present, should be put to death together with their relatives. 
Officials who see or know (violators of these regulations) without 
reporting them, should be considered equally guilty. 

[“ ‘Those who have not burned them (i.e., the books) within thirty 
days after the issuing of the order, are to be branded and sent to 
do forced labor. 1 Books not to be destroyed will be those on 
medicine and pharmacy, divination by the tortoise and milfoil, and 
agriculture and arboriculture. As for persons who wish to study] 
the laws and ordinances, [let them take the officials as their 
teachers.’] 

“An imperial decree granted approval.” 

It can be seen that the general gist of the two versions is the 
same, with the exception of the next-to-last paragraph in the version 
in the sixth chapter, which contains two important additions not 
mentioned in the biography: 

(1) It is stated that the Ch’in historical records were among the 
works that were to be spared. This is of considerable importance, 
as it means that the Ch’in records, as we now have them in the 
Shih Chi, are probably of greater historical authenticity than are 
the records of the other feudal states. 

(2) Another point of significance is the statement that books 
in the possession of the office of the ‘scholars of wide learning’ 
were not to share in the general destruction. Under Ch’in Shih- 
huang there were seventy of these scholars, who “appear to have 
had an advisory capacity and were librarians, but otherwise the 
title was honorary only.” 2 This exception is important because it 

1 The biography merely reads (destroy) instead of ||ji (burn) in 
this and the following sentence. See p. 23, note 5. The present version also 
reads T for , and omits the succeeding character, ffi 

2 Shryock, The Origin and Development of the State Cult of Confucius , 
pp. 21 f. 
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shows that the Burning of the Books was not as thoroughgoing 
as is commonly supposed. 1 

6. THE LAST YEARS 

More than two thirds of Li Ssu’s biography are devoted to the 
last few years of his life, extending from the Burning of the Books 
in 213 to his execution in 208. Ch’in Shih-huang’s death in 210, 
the plot which put Hu-hai upon the throne as Erh-shih, and the 
resulting collapse of the empire under the evil genius of Chao Kao, 
are all described in the biography in considerably greater detail 
than they are in the sixth chapter of the Shih Chi. Indeed, the only 
additional information supplied by the latter text is the fact that 
in the spring of the first year of Erh-shih (209 B.C.), Li Ssu 
accompanied the latter on a tour made through the eastern part of 
the empire, during which time Erh-shih added to the tablet inscrip- 
tions that had been erected by his father. 2 

A few differences exist between events of this last period as 
described in the Shih Chi ’ s sixth chapter, and in Li Ssu’s biography, 
but these will be discussed in the following chapter. There remains 
an argument between Li Ssu and Chao Kao, which we find recorded 
in the chapter on music in the Shih Chi: 3 

“Ch’in Erh-shih gave himself up to pleasure all the more. The 
Grand Councillor, Li Ssu, advanced to reprimand him, saying: ‘To 
cast aside the Shih and Shu, and put one’s whole mind upon music 
and women: this was something Tsu I was afraid of. 4 Lightly 
to accumulate petty faults, giving oneself over to one’s passions 
the whole night through: this is the way Chou came to disaster.’ 

“Chao Kao said: ‘The Five Emperors and the Three Kings each 
had music different in name, thus showing that they did not imitate 
one another. From the royal court down to the common people, they 
thus reunited the world in joy and made the mutual complimentary 
phrases match one another. Without such a harmony, good fortune 
would not have penetrated everywhere and the distribution of good 


1 For a discussion of the significance of this Burning of the Books see 
pp. 162 f. 

2 Mem. hist., II, 198—199. 

3 Mem. hist., Ill, ii, 233—234. 

4 Tsu I vainly remonstrated with Chou, last ruler of the Shang dynasty, 
against such conduct. 
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things would not have been scattered throughout. Under each, 
furthermore, the world was transformed by music which ruled a 
whole epoch. What need of a Lu-erh of Mount Hua in order to 
go far?’ 1 

“Erh-shih agreed with this.” 

The authenticity of this passage seems doubtful. It is strange 
indeed that Li Ssu, who in 213 had proscribed the Shih and Shu, 
should only a few years later be appealing to these same works for 
authority. Chao Kao, on the other hand, replies to Li Ssu by saying 
that one age should not slavishly imitate another. This is a typically 
Legalistic argument, and one almost identical with that used by 
Li Ssu himself when he advocated the Burning of the Books. 2 3 

One final problem concerns the exact date of Li Ssu’s death. 
According to his biography, in the seventh month of the second 
year of Erh-shih (July 30 to August 27, 208 B.C.), the five punish- 
ments were prepared for Li Ssu (perhaps as a form of preliminary 
torture), and he was then condemned to be cut in two at the waist 
upon the market-place of Hsien-yang. 2 The sixth chapter of the 
Shih Chi agrees with this account, to the extent of recording under 
the second year of Erh-shih that “(Li) Ssu was imprisoned and 
underwent the five punishments.” Yet a few lines farther down, 
under the third year of Erh-shih (207 B.C.), it states: “In winter, 
Chao Kao became Grand Councillor. He finally judged Li Ssu, 
and had him executed.” 4 

In this last statement, the sixth chapter is almost certainly in 
error, for it is contradicted not only by what is said in Li Ssu’s 
biography, but also by its own mention of the five punishments a few 
lines above. Furthermore, the chronological table in the fifteenth 
chapter of the Shih Chi, by recording Li Ssu’s execution under the 
second year of Erh-shih, confirms that he must have met his death 
in the summer of this year, and not in the winter of the year following. 


1 Lu-erh was one of the eight horses with which King Mu 

(1001 — 947) of the Chou dynasty is supposed to have made his famous 
travels to the west of China. Mount Hua is the famous sacred mountain, Hua 
Shan, in Shensi. The meaning here is that when one is satisfied with one's 
own music, there is no need to go back to the ancients. 

2 See p. 81. 

3 See p. 52. 

4 Mem. hist., II, 210. 
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7. A CHRONOLOGY OF THE LIFE OF LI SSU AND 
THE CONTEMPORARY EVENTS IN CH’IN 

For the sake of clarity it may be helpful to append the main facts 

that we know about Li Ssu, in a chronological chart, as follows: 

280 B.C.(?): Li Ssu probably born somewhere around this date, 
in Shang-ts’ai, state of Ch’u. 

273: Ch’in defeats Wei, killing, according to the records, 150,000 
soldiers. 

260: Ch’in defeats Chao, killing, according to the records, more 
than 400,000 soldiers. 1 

Li Ssu, as a young man, becomes a petty clerk in his district 
some time during this period. Then, together with Han Fei 
Tzu, he studies under Hsiin Tzu in Lan-ling. 

256: Ch’in wipes out the Chou dynasty. 

250: Lii Pu-wei becomes Grand Councillor under King Chuang- 
hsiang of Ch’in (250 — 247). 

247: Li Ssu leaves Hsiin Tzu, comes to Ch’in, and becomes a 
follower of Lii Pu-wei. 

246 — 210: Reign of Chin Shih-huang-ti (assumes this title only 
in 221). In 246, Li Ssu has speech with him, and is made 
Senior Scribe ( chang shih ). Completion of Cheng 

Kuo’s canal about this time. 

238: Revolt of infamous follower of Lii Pu-wei, Lao Ai, who is 
executed. 

237: Lii Pu-wei exiled. Decree ordering expulsion of all aliens 
from Ch’in, supposedly, but erroneously, said to have been 
promulgated because of Cheng Kuo’s canal, is annulled 
through Li Ssu’s memorial. 

237 — 221: Li Ssu becomes Minister of Justice ( t’ing wei 
some time between these years. 

235: Lii Pu-wei commits suicide. 

233: Han Fei Tzu goes to Ch’in to save Han from annexation. Is 
detained there while Li Ssu goes to Han to lure the King 
of Han to Ch’in. Li Ssu fails in this attempt, and on his 
return to Ch’in, Han Fei is imprisoned and commits suicide, 
through Li Ssu’s instigation. 

1 But these figures are probably exaggerations. See p. 5. 
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230: Ch’in annexes Han. 

228: Ch’in annexes Chao. 

227: Unsuccessful attempt by Ching K’o, sent from Yen to Ch’in, 
to assassinate Ch’in Shih-huang. 

225: Ch’in annexes Wei. 

223: Ch’in annexes Ch’u. 

222: Ch’in annexes Yen. 

221: Ch’in annexes Ch’i. All China unified. King of Ch’in assumes 
title of Ch’in Shih-huang-ti. Li Ssu demands abolition of 
feudalism. China divided into 36 commanderies. Laws, 
weights and measures, writing, etc., are unified. Influence 
of School of Five Elements on Ch’in. 

219: Ch’in Shih-huang makes tour through China. His first attempt 
to obtain elixir of immortality. 

219 — 213: Li Ssu becomes Grand Councillor of the Left ( tso ch’eng 
hsiang ), which was the highest official post 

in the empire, some time between these years. 

218: Unsuccessful attempt by Chang Liang to assassinate Ch’in 
Shih-huang. 

215: Shih-huang again attempts to obtain elixir of immortality. 

214: General Meng T’ien mentioned as building Great Wall in 
north during this time. 

213: Li Ssu’s memorial demanding the Burning of the Books. 

213 or 212: Li Ssu, at height of his power, gives banquet, attended 
by thousands of officials, at which he has premonition of 
future downfall. 

212: In anger, Ch’in Shih-huang has more than 460 of the literati 
executed. Crown Prince, Fu-su, who remonstrates, is exiled 
to frontier to oversee Meng T’ien. 

210: Ch’in Shih-huang dies while travelling. Fu-su and Meng T’ien 
are executed through plot of Li Ssu and eunuch Chao Kao, 
who place Shih-huang’s younger son, Hu-hai, on the throne 
as Erh-shih-huang-ti. 

209: Erh-shih executes his elder brothers. Revolt of Ch’en Sheng 
and Wu Kuang breaks out in Ch’u. Li Ssu submits memorial 
urging importance of supervising and holding responsible. 

208: All power passes into hands of Chao Kao, who imprisons 
Li Ssu. Li Ssu’s eldest son, Li Yu, is captured by a rebel 
leader and executed. 
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208: (July 30 — Aug. 27): Li Ssu undergoes the five punishments 
and dies. His family is exterminated to the third degree. 

207: (Sept. 27): Chao Kao’s presentation of a deer to Erh-shih. 
Death of Erh-shih less than seventeen days later. Accession 
of Tzu-ying, who kills Chao Kao. 

206: (Jan. 11 — Feb. 9): Submission of Tzu-ying to the rebels, and 
his subsequent death. End of Ch’in dynasty, which is 
followed, after civil war, by Han dynasty (206 B.C. — 
A.D. 220). 



CHAPTER IV 


A CRITICAL STUDY OF LI SSU’S BIOGRAPHY 1 

Having utilized all the supplementary material available to fill 
in the gaps in Li Ssu’s biography, it is time to turn a more critical 
eye upon the biography itself. To what extent is it reliable? What 
are the materials that Ssu-ma Ch’ien has drawn upon for his work, 
and how has he put them together? 

As a first step toward answering these questions, I have made 
use of the method that was first presented by Karlgren in his 
important article, ‘On the Authenticity and Nature of the Tso 
Chuan’. Karlgren, it will be remembered, studied the occurrence 
in various pre-Han texts of the following grammatical particles: 

# and *j, ff (=gij), #f oik). T- J<J (=¥>. 

X and ffi, and -f- and g, SP (fli). By 

so doing he discovered the existence of a number of dialects in 
works of varying periods, and showed that among all works of the 
third century B.C. a remarkable uniformity of grammar exists. 

During the Han dynasty (206 B.C. — A.D. 220), owing to the 
syncretic nature of the Chinese language, these earlier dialectic 
differences disappeared and became submerged in one stan- 
dardized written language. The Shih Chi, however, being largely a 
composite work, contains many long passages quoted verbatim 
from earlier texts, and in these passages we should expect to find 
the same peculiarities of style that have been pointed out by Karl- 
gren. The speeches, throne memorials, etc., in Li Ssu’s biography, 
for example, since they supposedly date back to speakers and writers 
of the third century B.C., should theoretically display the same gram- 
matical characteristics that Karlgren has shown for the third century 
texts. Only in the intervening passages of narration, since these can 
be fairly attributed to Ssu-ma Ch’ien himself, should we expect to 


1 This chapter is primarily for the specialist. The general reader, who is 
not interested in detailed textual criticism, would do well to pass on to ch. 5. 
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find the earlier grammatical differences submerged in the written 
style common to the Han dynasty. I have found, as a matter of 
fact, that the biography as a whole is remarkably close to the 
grammar of the third century. Only in a few instances does it differ 
radically, and these I shall point out as occasion arises below. Let 
us now study the biography of Li Ssu section by section. 

* * * 

The little story of Li Ssu and the rats (p. 12), is probably no 
more than an anecdote. Perhaps it represents a tradition that goes 
back to Li Ssu’s time, but it is equally possible that it was added 
by Ssu-ma Ch’ien merely to give force and color to the opening of 
his story. Li Ssu’s study under Hsiin Tzu, however, is confirmed by 
other sources, and the speech made by him on his departure for 
Ch’in (p. 13) harmonizes well in spirit with that recorded in 
Hsiin Tzu’s own works. 1 Li Ssu’s first speech with the King 
of Ch’in (pp. 13 — 14) also contains no palpable inconsistencies. 

The following paragraph (pp. 14 — 15) describes how the King, 
at Li Ssu’s advice, sent out plotters among the feudal states to 
weaken their opposition to Ch’in through bribes and assassination. 
It is very probable that Ssu-ma Ch’ien has derived the material for 
this paragraph from the memorial made by Li Ssu while he was 
in prison, which states (p. 50), among other things, that he 
“used his meagre talents to the utmost, , . . secretly sending out 
plotters, giving them gold and precious stones, and causing them 
to travel about and advise the feudal lords, and secretly to prepare 
armor and weapons.” 

The biography is probably wrong, as we have seen, in connecting 
the decree for the expulsion of aliens with the construction of the 
Cheng Kuo canal. 2 Moreover, there is a seeming anachronism 
when Li Ssu, in the midst of his memorial (p. 21), refers to the 
common people as the ch’ien shou !$■ "fl" (lit., ‘black headed ones’), 
in the sentence: “But now you throw away your people ( ch’ien 
shou), thus enlarging the enemy states.” This was a term only 
established by Ch’in Shih-huang as a name for the common people 
in 221, 3 whereas the decree for the expulsion of aliens was 
promulgated in 237. Yet the anachronism is only an apparent one, 
for there is sufficient evidence from other texts to show that the 
term ch’ien shou, sporadically, at least, had already been in use 

1 For which see pp. 57 — 58. 2 See pp. 59 — 62. 3 See p. 79. 
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as a designation for the common people well prior to 221. 1 Here, 
as in many of the other measures instituted after the unification of 
China in 221 (as will be seen in later chapters), Ch’in Shih-huang 
only regularized and made standard what had already existed. 

Ssu-ma Ch’ien follows the annullment of the expulsion decree 
with the words: “After more than twenty years the world was 
finally united” (p. 21). This is an obvious anachronism, since only 
seventeen years elapsed between 237, the year of the decree, and 
221, the year when China was unified. The mistake is probably a 
result of Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s earlier error in associating the expulsion 
decree with the construction of Cheng Kuo’s canal; the latter event 
occurred, as was shown in the preceding chapter, early in Ch’in 
Shih-huang’s reign, i.e., shortly after the year 246. But why did 
Ssu-ma Ch’ien fall into such a chronological error? Its very obvious- 
ness makes it possible that the account of the Cheng Kuo canal, 
as connected with the expulsion of aliens, and then joined to the 
succeeding section by the words, “After more than twenty years”, 
etc., is all part of a single account of Li Ssu’s life which existed 
before Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s time. If this is the case, Ssu-ma Ch’ien 
has here simply uncritically copied from this earlier account, without 
noticing its chronological contradiction with the account of the 
expulsion decree given in the Shift Chi’s sixth chapter, where it 
has been correctly recorded by Ssu-ma Ch’ien under the year 237. 

In Chapter III I have already compared Li Ssu’s memorial urging 
the Burning of the Books with the more detailed version given in 
the Shih Chi’s sixth chapter, and have noted the main discrepancies. 
They are insufficient to cast serious doubt on the reliability of the 
records. As for the feast held by Li Ssu in honor of the return of 
his son (pp. 24 — 25), this event is not mentioned elsewhere, and 
may conceivably be a literary addition by Ssu-ma Ch’ien, especially 
as Li Ssu’s quotation from Hsiin Tzu is not now to be found in the 
latter’s works. But such a fact, unsupported by any direct evidence, 
can of course constitute no definite proof. 

* * * 

It is only in the following pages (pp. 25 — -32), describing the 
death of Ch’in Shih-huang and the subsequent plot of Chao Kao 
and Li Ssu to place Hu-hai on the throne, that serious doubts arise 
as to the nature of Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s sources. We have already seen 

1 See Jung Keng, ‘The Stone Inscriptions of Ch’in Shih-huang-ti’ (in Chi- 
nese), in the Yenching Journal of Chinese Studies, no. 17 (June, 1935), p. 135. 
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that the statement (p. 26) that Hu-hai was the youngest of Shih- 
huang’s sons, is erroneous, 1 but the chief problem revolves around 
the long series of speeches in which Chao Kao first persuades Hu-hai 
to usurp the throne in place of the legitimate Crown Prince, Fu-su 
(pp. 26 — 28), and then persuades Li Ssu to join the plot (pp. 28—32). 

For one thing, while it is plausible to suppose that memorials, 
decrees and other documents were recorded in the historical archives 
of the different states of ancient China, it is difficult to imagine 
how discussions of this kind, held in secret between the three plot- 
ters, could even have been heard by anyone else at the time they 
took place, let alone be put into writing. This in itself is enough 
to make us suspect that for these speeches Ssu-ma Ch’ien has simply 
drawn upon his imagination, in order to give life to what would 
otherwise be a dry narrative of historical events. But a study of the 
internal evidence of the speeches turns this suspicion into almost 
certainty. 

In the first place, the speeches are not written in the language 
of the third century B.C. Karlgren has pointed out in his article that 
in third century texts the word yii SiL is the usual connective used 
in the sense of ‘and’, ‘with’, while the word chi almost never 
occurs in this sense, though in later times it becomes common. 2 
Yet twice within these few pages, chi, employed in this way, occurs 
in the speeches made by Chao Kao. For example (p. 27): “. . . The 
empire depends only upon you, myself, and (chi) the Grand Coun- 
cillor”; again (pp. 28 — 29): ‘‘The letter for the eldest son, together 
with (chi) the imperial seal, are both in Hu-hai’s quarters.” 

The word chi, to be sure, has already been used a few pages 
earlier (p. 26) in the sentence: ‘‘The letter and (chi) the imperial 
seal were at that time both in the quarters of Chao Kao,” and again, 
a few lines farther down: “. . . Chao Kao, together with (chi) 
five or six of the favorite eunuchs . . .” This is not at all surprising, 
however, since these sentences form part of Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s direct 
narrative, whereas the use of chi in the mouth of Chao Kao, a person 
living in the third century B.C., is a decided anachronism. Never- 
theless this fact alone is hardly conclusive, since chi, in the sense 
of ‘and’, ‘with’, though exceedingly rare in third century texts, is 
not absolutely unknown. Thus it occurs twice in The Book of Lord 


1 See p. 26, note 1. 

s See Karlgren, op. cit., p. 62. 
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Shang, a rather long work (though in one of these instances, only 
in an historical quotation). 1 

When we examine these speeches from the point of view of 
content, however, other peculiar features appear. Chao Kao, as we 
know, was an opportunist quite devoid of any moral principles, and 
seems to have been a follower of the Legalist school. The speech 
which he makes to Erh-shih, for example, in which he begins by 
saying, “Make the laws more severe and the punishments more 
rigorous” (p. 35), is strongly Legalistic in tone. It is strange, there- 
fore, that in his speeches here he once appeals to the example of 
Confucius as support for his plot (p. 27), and again suggests that 
by acquiescing to the plot, Li Ssu would display “the wisdom of a 
Confucius” (p. 32). On p. 30 he uses the very peculiar expression, 
“what means is there of honoring the Sages ( sheng ^ )?”, and on 
the same page he speaks about “the Sage” who “shifts his course 
without having an infallible rule.” References like these seem out of 
place in the mouth of a person of Chao Kao’s character, living in the 
state of Ch’in, which was the antithesis of everything Confucius 
stood for; especially in view of the fact that he is speaking to Li Ssu, 
a confirmed Legalist, on whom such arguments would not be 
expected to make much impression. On the other hand, they fit in 
very well with the spirit of the Han dynasty, when Confucianism 
had become orthodox, and when Confucius was regarded as the 
ultimate arbiter for all conduct. 

The combined weight of this evidence, therefore, makes it quite 
probable that these speeches between Chao Kao and Hu-hai 
(pp. 26 — 28), and Chao Kao and Li Ssu (pp. 28 — 32), were not 
put into writing before the Han dynasty; the logical inference being 
that they were invented by Ssu-ma Ch’ien himself. 

* * * 

Further curious features appear in the false letter concocted by 
Chao Kao, Li Ssu and Hu-hai, which purports to be from Ch’in Shih- 
huang, and which orders Fu-su and Meng T’ien to commit suicide 
(pp. 32 — 33). This letter begins with the word chen fj% (meaning 
‘We’), a term which Ch’in Shih-huang had in 221 reserved exclusively 
for imperial self designation. 2 Yet a few lines below it shifts from 
the use of chen to the informal and customary wo ^ (I or we), in 
the phrase, “speaking evil of what we (wo) have been doing.” 

1 See Duyvendak, op. cit., pp. 153 — 154. 2 See p. 44, note 2. 
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Now this appearance of the word wo is not remarkable in itself, 
for Ch’in Shih-huang seems to have limited the use of chen to 
formal occasions like public speeches or decrees; in daily life he 
continued to speak of himself either as wo or as wu The 
latter, in the third century B.C., was restricted to the nominative and 
genetive cases, whereas wo was usually employed in the accusative. 1 
Hu-hai, after he became Emperor, continued this practice, 2 and 
it is interesting to note that it is only when he becomes angry at 
Li Ssii, shortly before the latter is thrown into prison, that he 
discards the familiar wu and wo, and reverts to the formal chen. 3 
The use of wo, then, is not surprising in itself. What is surprising 
is that it should be found in such a formal document as this letter 
of the plotters, which at the same time begins with the correct form 
of imperial self designation, chen. Yet even this combination of 
chen and wo is not impossible, for in another speech of Erh-shih, 
recorded under the year 208, we find chen and wu alternating with 
each other in a most peculiar fashion; the same usage also occurs 
in a speech delivered by the founder of the Han dynasty in 202 B.C., 
after he had assumed the imperial title. 4 

Quite apart from the above problem, however, a serious difficulty 
still remains. This is, that although Ch’in Shih-huang adopted the 
word chen in 221 for imperial self designation, we also know that 
in 212 B.C., under the influence of the Taoists, he discarded the 
title chen and replaced it by the Taoist term, chen jen 
which means ‘the True man’. 3 it js unfortunate that we have no texts 
in which this term is actually used by Shih-huang, but the truth 

of the story is indirectly confirmed by the fact that Erh-shih, in 

the first year of his reign (209 B.C.), is stated to have resumed 
the title of chen. 6 In a document purported to have been written 
by Ch’in Shih-huang in the year 210, therefore, we should expect 
to find neither the formal chen nor the familar wu or wo, but only 

1 See Karlgren, op. cit., pp. 50, 62. For examples in Ch’in Shih-huang’s 
speeches, see Mem. hist., II, 174, 177, 178, 180—181, where he refers to him- 
self as wu. See also ibid., p. 181, where he uses wo in the accusative case, 
in the clause, “they calumniate me (wo).” 

2 The word wu appears in his speeches to Chao Kao (p. 34); to Li Ssu 

(pp. 36 — 38); and again to Chao Kao (p. 45). On the latter occasion 

he also twice uses wo in the accusative. See also his speech to Chao Kao in 
Mem. hist., II, 200. 

3 See his speech, p. 48, where chen appears three times. 

4 See Mem. hist., II, 209; 383 and note 2. 

6 See below, p. 116. 8 Mem. hlstt u jg 7 
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the newly adopted Taoist term, chert jen or True Man! Does this 
anachronism, perhaps, show that Ssti-ma Ch’ien has drawn on his 
imagination for the contents of this letter? 

* * * 

The next section of the biography (pp. 34 — 49), which describes 
events between the accession of Erh-shih in 209 and the imprison- 
ment of Li Ssu in 208, presents a number of problems. In the first 
place, the troublesome word chi ^ , in the sense of ‘and’, ‘with’, 
occurs once more in two speeches of Chao Kao. 1 Secondly, Chao 
Kao is in error when he refers (p. 34) to Erh-shih as the youngest 
son of Ch’in Shih-huang. 2 Thirdly, it is twice stated (pp. 34, 
35) that Meng T’ien, the builder of the Great Wall, was survived 
by his brother, Meng I. The biography of these two men in the 
Shih Chi (ch. 88) states quite clearly, on the other hand, that Meng 
I was executed first and Meng T’ien later. 

Not only this, but the biography and the Shih Chi’s sixth chapter, 
in their accounts of these events, show considerable divergencies. 
While the source material for the two accounts seems to be about 
the same, it has been put together quite differently. This can best 
be shown by making a detailed comparison of the two: 

(1) Biography (pp. 34 — 35): Erh-shih asks Chao Kao how he 
may lead a life of complete self indulgence. Chao replies with a 
speech, very Legalistic in tone, in which he expresses fears over the 
allegiance of the princes and officials, and urges that the laws be 
made more severe and the punishments more rigorous. Sixth chapter 
(Mem. hist., II, 200 — 201): Does not record Erh-shih’s speech on 
self indulgence, but merely states that he asks Chao Kao how to win 
the allegiance of his royal brothers and the great officials. Chao Kao 
replies in a speech that is much the same in meaning as that given 
in the biography, though with considerable verbal variations. His 
advice, “Give honor to the humble, enrich the poor,” is given word 
for word the same in the biography (p. 35), however, but there the 
order of the two clauses is reversed. 

(2) Biography (pp. 35 — 36): Description of the application of 
this advice. Twelve of the royal princes are executed and have their 
bodies exposed on the market-place, while ten of the princesses 
meet death by being torn limb from limb. This is followed by the 

1 See p. 34: “For indeed all the princes and ( chi ) great ministers”; also 
p. 44: “. . . leave it to me and (chi) to palace attendants practised in the 
laws.” 2 See p. 26, note 1. 
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memorial of Prince Kao asking that he may commit suicide. Sixth 
chapter (II, 201 — 203) : Merely states that six princes were executed 
by being torn limb from limb, and that others committed suicide. 
No mention is made of the twelve princesses or of Prince Kao. The 
version in the biography, therefore, 'sounds like an exaggeration. 
At the same time we should remember that this part of the biography 
is in general more detailed than the sixth chapter. 

(3) Biography (p. 36) : Brief account of the application of this 
policy of severity, with the renewed building of the O-pang palace, 
exactions of forced labor, etc. These measures lead to the revolt 
of Ch’en Sheng and Wu Kuang. Sixth chapter (II, 203 — 204): 
About the same as the biography, but with greater detail. 

(4) Biography (pp. 36 — 38) : Erh-shih reproves Li Ssu in a 
speech in which he quotes Han Fei Tzu and asks how he may enjoy 
complete self indulgence. Sixth chapter (II, 205 — 206): Does not 
give this speech here, but describes the progress of the rebellion 
during the second year of Erh-shih (208 B.C.). 

(5) The biography (pp. 38 — 43) contains Li Ssu’s long memorial 
on supervising and holding responsible (given as an answer to 
Erh-shih’s reproofs), which is not found at all in the sixth chapter. 
In this memorial, with its strongly Legalistic ideas, I believe we have 
an important original document from the hands of Li Ssu. It is true 
that in two places (on p. 41) he refers to the ‘discussions’ and 
‘methods’ of ‘the Sages’, which, according to the arguments used 
in the case of Chao Kao’s speeches, might be adduced to show that 
this memorial has a Confucian and not a Legalist background. I do 
not believe that we are justified in taking the word ‘Sages’ in the 
Confucian sense here, however. The word ‘methods’ (shu |^) 
is a technical term of the Legalists, and throughout his memorial Li 
Ssu several times refers to the ‘methods’ of Shen Pu-hai and Han 
Fei Tzu (pp. 39, 42 — 43); at the same time he makes attacks (pp. 
39 — 40) on Yao and Yu, who were the Confucian Sages par excel- 
lence. Therefore it is reasonable to assume that when Li Ssu speaks 
here of ‘the Sages’, he is merely thinking of rulers who would follow 
the ‘methods’ of such Legalists as Shen Pu-hai and Han Fei Tzu, 
and does not have Sages of the Confucian type in mind. 

(6) Biography (pp. 43 — 44): After Li Ssu’s memorial, Chao 
Kao tells Erh-shih to withdraw into the private living quarters of 
the palace and leave the conduct of affairs in the hands of his min- 
isters. He also gives an interesting definition of the word chen . 
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Sixth chapter (II, 206 — 207): Chao Kao’s speech here is rather 
similar to that in the biography, and in places is even word for 
word the same, as in the sentence, “Your Majesty is rich in his 
years (to come).” It differs somewhat, however, in its interpretation 
of the meaning of the word chen. 

(7) Biography (p. 45): Chao Kao induces Li Ssu to protest to 
Erh-shih against the latter’s excesses. Sixth chapter (II, 207 — 210): 
This differs completely. Li Ssu, with other officials, decides to 
protest to Erh-shih against his excesses. This leads to the speech 
of Erh-shih, quoting Han Fei Tzu, which, with minor variations, 
appeared in the biography under point four above. 

(8) Biography (pp. 45 — 49): The account of how Chao Kao 
influences Erh-shih against Li Ssu, and the latter vainly warns 
Erh-shih to beware of Chao Kao, and is then imprisoned, is omitted 
entirely in the sixth chapter. The latter merely states that following 
Erh-shih’s speech, in which he reproves Li Ssu and the other 
officials, they are all thrown into prison and that Li Ssu ultimately 
suffers the five punishments. 

Summing up, it is evident that the same sources have been 
used by both accounts, but have been pieced together differ- 
ently. The most striking difference is that in the biography, Erh- 
shih’s speech, in which he quotes Han Fei Tzu, is followed by Li 
Ssu’s memorial on supervising and holding responsible, whereas in 
the sixth chapter it is given later, and is immediately followed by 
Li Ssu’s imprisonment. The biography is considerably more detailed 
than the sixth chapter, and tends sometimes to exaggerate (espe- 
cially in point two). On the other hand, events in the biography are 
presented in a smoother and more logically developed way than 
those in the sixth chapter. It is natural that the biography should 
be more detailed than the sixth chapter on some points, yet theie 
are certain differences which are difficult to explain. In any case, 
it is probable from these differences, as well as from the use of the 
word chi X in Chao Kao’s speeches, and from the other discrepan- 
cies pointed out above, that neither version could have existed in a 
unified form before Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s time, but must have been pieced 
together during the Han dynasty from a variety of different elements. 

* * * 

Continuing now our critical study of Li Ssu’s biography, we 
come to that part in which he is thrown into prison and there makes 

BODDE, China’s first unifier 1 
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a lament (p. 49). Aside from the fact that it is difficult to imagine 
how this lament, uttered within the walls of a prison, could have 
found any immediate recorder, there are certain features which 
make us suspect that it, like the speeches between Chao Kao and 
Hu-hai and Chao Kao and Li Ssu, is an invention of Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien, added for the purpose of giving dramatic interest to what 
would otherwise be a bare recital of events. 

In the first place, it has already been pointed out that the first per- 
sonal pronoun, wu , is always used in third century B.C. texts in 
the nominative and genetive cases, while wo ^ is usually reserved 
for the accusative. Yet in the midst of Li Ssu’s lament, we sud- 
denly come across the very strange expression, “but he would not 
listen to me” -'f' rf ifi , in which wu is used in the accusative 
case! Karlgren has stated that the restriction of wu to the nominative 
and genetive cases, holds good not only in texts of the Chou and 
Ch’in dynasties, but in those of the early part of the Han period as 
well, and this is certainly true as a generate rule. 1 How strange 
then that in the Shift Chi, a work supposed to have been compiled 
about 100 B.C., we should suddenly find an accusative wu! 

It is highly improbable that any educated man of the third 
century B.C. would fall into the mistake of using wu in the accu- 
sative. (Such a mistake would in English be equivalent to saying, 
“He would not listen to I.”) During the Han dynasty, however, 
owing to the syncretic nature of the Chinese language, earlier gram- 
matical distinctions were little by little obliterated, and it is con- 
ceivable that in some instances it was already becoming possible to 
use wu instead of the normal accusative wo; especially in the case 
under discussion, in which the wu happens to precede the verb, 
instead of following it, as is usually the case with an accusative. 
A similar phenomenon can be seen today in English, in which even 
good writers now tend more and more to drop the subjunctive verb 
forms in favor of the indicative. 

On the other hand, it would be going too far to conclude on 
the strength of this one sporadic case that the passage in question 
is of late origin. The word wu may after all be only the result of a 
copyist’s mistake, especially as another wu, used quite correctly in 
the nominative, appears in the text only seven characters earlier. 


1 Karlgren, op. cit., p. 50. 
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But there is other evidence which throws this lament of Li Ssu under 
suspicion. Li Ssu, as we know, was a radical thinker, who throughout 
his life struggled to overthrow the Confucian reverence for tradi- 
tional ritual and ceremonial and for the model Sages of antiquity. It 
is strange, therefore, to hear him say in the midst of his soliloquy: 
“The Sage-kings of old all had definite rules for their drinking 
and eating; had a fixed number for their chariots and utensils; 
and maintained a measure for their palaces and apartments.” 
Regulations of this kind all form part of the traditional li 
or ceremonial of the Confucians, and were exactly what Li Ssu 
himself was opposing in his earlier memorial to Erh-shih about 
supervising and holding responsible. Why then should he mention 
them with approval here? 

Furthermore, Kuan Lung-feng, Pi Kan and Wu Tzu-hsu, the 
three men whom Li Ssu cites in comparison with himself, are 
hardly the sort of persons we would expect a Legalist like Li Ssu 
to sing praises to, while he was in prison. They represent the 
type of official dear to the heart of the Confucian moralist: men 
of undoubted loyalty to their ruler, who at the same time possess 
high moral principles of their own, in defence of which they are 
prepared to suffer death. Such men would have little appeal for 
Li Ssu, who believed that good government can be maintained only 
by severity, not by moral principles. 

It is remarkable, by the way, how often in the texts of this period 
officials who have been unjustly thrown into prison or who have 
fallen into disgrace, are represented as comparing themselves with 
these saintly men. 1 It would almost seem as if in the late Chou 
dynasty and early Han dynasty texts, whenever an official was 
unjustly imprisoned, it was the usual literary fashion for the writer 
describing the event to represent the victim as comparing himself 
with at least one of these three heroes. This fact seems to be a 
result of the Chinese view of the universe, which tends to divide 
both the human and the physical worlds into a number of fixed cat- 
egories, and which, in the human world, tries to classify each man 
under one of these categories. 2 The process is well exemplified in 

1 See, for example, p. 75, where all three are mentioned; also Shih Chi, 
ch. 88, p. lb, where Meng I, under conditions similar to those of Li Ssu, 
mentions Wu Tzu-hsii together with three other noble ministers, and 
p. 2a, where his brother, Meng T’ien, similarly names Kuan Lung-feng 
and Pi Kan. 

2 See below, pp. 226 — 227; also Granet, La Pcnsee chinoise, pp. 415 — 416. 
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such works as the Hsin Hsu and Shao Yuan by Liu Hsiang (77 — 6 
B.C.), in which, by citing hundreds of historical anecdotes, the 
author tries to classify moral conduct under certain set categories, 
according to which, in his belief, all men can be judged. 

Li Ssu’s lament, therefore, when examined closely, is seen to be 
essentially Confucian in spirit, in contrast to his own strongly 
Legalistic ideas. This fact, in addition to the curious use of wu 
instead of wo in the accusative, makes it very probable that this part 
of the biography cannot date back to Li Ssu’s own time, but has 
been invented by Ssu-ma Ch’ien for literary effect. 

* * * 

The memorial which follows (pp. 51 — 52), in which Li Ssu cites 
his seven ‘crimes’, is a powerful piece of work, quite in harmony 
with his character, and fully worthy of his undoubted literary ability. 
Most of its statements, furthermore, are confirmed by other sources. 1 
It is only necessary to note, what has already been pointed out 
(p. 90), that Li Ssu’s mention here of his sending out of plotters 
to the other feudal states, may be the origin of the earlier paragraph 
devoted to this subject. 

The account of Li Ssu’s death (pp. 51 — 52), and its differences 
from the version given in the sixth chapter, have already been 
discussed. 2 In all essential respects I believe it to be accurate. Only 
one slight discrepancy exists: the fact that according to other 
sources, Li Yu, the son of Li Ssu, was killed by the rebels in the 
month following that in which Li Ssu was executed, and not prior 
to that event, as stated in the biography. 3 

* * * 

We come now to the last section of the biography (pp. 52 — 54), 
which serves as a kind of epilogue to the biography as a whole, 
being an account of events in Ch’in from the death of Li Ssu (which 
occurred sometime between July 30 and August 27, 208 B.C.), down 
to the final collapse of the dynasty (sometime between January 11 
and February 9, 206). The many peculiar features of this epilogue 
make it almost certain that it does not come from the hand of Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien himself, but is a later addition. Let us study them one by one. 

(1) In the first place, the epilogue describes political events 
in Ch’in quite disconnected from the biography of Li Ssu himself, 


1 See the enumeration of Li Ssu’s achievements on pp. 122 — 123. 

2 P. 85. 3 See p. 52, note 1. 
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which logically should conclude with his death. Ssu-ma Ch’ien does 
not usually add epilogues in this way to his biographies. (Sometimes 
he adds sections dealing with the descendants of the main person 
portrayed, but such a practice is quite different from narrating 
political events wholly disconnected from the chief subject.) This, on 
the face of it, gives plausibility to the supposition that the epilogue 
has been added by a later writer. 

(2) Not only this, but the epilogue’s version of political events 
differs in many respects from that contained in the Shih Chi’s sixth 
chapter. 1 For example, the account of Chao Kao’s presentation 
of the deer to Erh-shih is not quite the same. 2 Also the narration 
of subsequent events, including the prognostication by the Great 
Diviner, Erh-shih’s retirement from the court, and his death, diverges 
considerably from the sixth chapter version. 3 Again, the biography 
erroneously states that Tzu-ying was a younger brother of Shih- 
huang, whereas actually he was the son of Shih-huang’s elder 
brother. 4 The biography, further, says that the stabbing of Chao 
Kao was done by a eunuch named Han T’an, at Tzu-ying’s orders, 
whereas the sixth chapter says that Tzu-ying did the stabbing 
himself. 5 Finally, the biography states that Tzu-ying held the 
throne for three months before his overthrow by the rebels, whereas 
actually it was but forty-six days. 6 So many differences within 
a short space, even if they are but minor ones, strengthen our 
suspicion that this epilogue has been added by a later hand. 

(3) But the most peculiar feature of the epilogue revolves 
around the Chinese taboo of certain words which enter into the 
personal names of Confucius, of the Emperors of the reigning 
dynasty, of one’s own parents, etc. In accordance with this custom, 
we should expect Ssu-ma Ch’ien to avoid the use of the character 
t’an , a rather common word which means ‘to discuss’, ‘to con- 
verse’, because it forms the personal name of his father, Ssu-ma 
T’an n i§ m- This, in fact, is exactly what Ssu-ma Ch’ien has 
done elsewhere. Thus in the cases of Chao T’an, Li T’an and 
Chang Meng-t’an, men who are mentioned in various parts of the 
Shih Chi, Ssu-ma Ch’ien has in every instance substituted the word 
t’ung for the word t’an ^ , so that they actually appear in the 


1 See Mem. hist., II, 211 — 217. 2 See p. 52, note 5. 3 P. 53, note 5. 

4 P. 54, note 1. 5 P. 54, note 3. 0 P. 54, note 4. 
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Shih Chi as Chao T’ung, Li T’ung and Chang Meng-t’ung. 1 Again, 
in the case of two nobles mentioned in the chronological tables in 
the Shih Chi, Lu T’an g , Marquis of Hsin-yang |§r , and 
Liu T’an ^Jj j|£ , Marquis of Yung , the word Can |$, which 
appears in their names, has in each case been replaced by fan , 
another word which has the same pronounciation but is written quite 
differently. 2 It is a surprise, therefore, to find that in the epilogue of 
Li Ssu’s biography, the tabooed word fan ^ occurs in the name 
of the eunuch, Han T’an ^ who by rights, according to the 
examples cited above, should either be called Han T’ung or Han 
T’an (replacing =f^ by gjjf )• Why has Ssu-ma Ch’ien allowed this 
forbidden word to appear here, when he has so carefully avoided 
it elsewhere in his history? 

In order to answer this question, 1 have examined the few other 
places in the Shih Chi where the word fan actually does occur, 
both as part of a name, and in its usual meaning of ‘to discuss’, ‘to 
converse’. The instances which I have discovered are the following: 
(1) In the chapter on the state of Chin (ch. 39), in which the word 
fan occurs in the name of Hui-po T’an 3§| 'fjij > who was the 
father of Duke Tao of Chin, and who is mentioned under the first 
year of the latter’s reign, 572 B.C. 3 (2) In the beginning of the 
biography of Hsiin Tzu. 4 (3) In the biography of Tsou Yang 
W > * n two places: one near the end, the other at the very end 
of the biography. 3 (4) Toward the latter part of the biography 
of Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju (5) Once in the intro- 


1 See Shih Chi, ch. 125, p. la; ch. 76, p. lb; and Mem. hist., V, 49, 51, 
These references have already been pointed out by Ch’ien Ta-hsin (1728 — 
1804), in his Erh-shih-erh Shih K’ao I (An Examination of the Differences in 
the Twenty-two Histories), chiian, 5, p. 12b; also by Ch’en Yiian, ‘The Tra- 
ditional Omission of Sacred and Imperial Names in Chinese Writtings’ (in 
Chinese), in the Yenching Journal of Chinese Studies, no. 4 (Dec., 1928), 
p. 555. 


2 See the Shih Chi, chs. 18, p. 8a, and 21, p. 9a. These instances have been 
pointed out by Liang Yii-sheng, in his Shih-chi Chih-i, chiian 21, p. 27b. 

3 See Mem. hist., IV, 327. This has been pointed out by Liang Yii-sheng, 


op. cit., p. 27b. 

4 Ch. 74, p. 2a, in which it occurs in 


the phrase: fir.SI «t HI- 


5 Ch. 83, pp. 4a (in the phrase, AltM ), and 4b. 


8 Ch. 117, p. 10b, in the phrase, 
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ductory sentences at the very beginning of the biography devoted 
to clever speakers, and again twice in the biography of the comedian 
Meng ill i whose life is given in this same chapter. 1 In exami- 
ning these five chapters, I have been struck by the fact that every 
one of them contains features which, quite aside from the occurrence 
of the word t’an, tend to indicate that they, or at least parts of them, 
are not the work of Ssu-ma Ch’ien. Let us consider them one by one. 

(1) Chapter on the State of Chin: The mention of the name of 
Hui-po T’an in this chapter occurs almost exactly midway in a 
section of a few pages describing the assassination of Duke Li of 
Chin in 573, and the events leading up to this; the selection and 
establishment of his successor, Duke Tao (572 — 558); and the 
events in the latter’s reign. 2 3 I propose, therefore, to compare these 
pages in some detail with the parallel but earlier account of the same 
events given in the Tso Chuan. Before doing so, however, I should 
like to point out that though the Tso Chuan frequently refers to 
Hui-po T’an, it always mentions him simply as Hui-po, and never 
gives his personal name, T’an. s This in itself should make us 
wonder why Ssu-ma Ch’ien has added the word t’an to the name 
here, when he has so carefully avoided its use in the names of 
persons elsewhere. 

The following are some of the main discrepancies between the 
Shih Chi and the Tso Chuan. References to the latter are always to 
the French translation of Couvreur. 

(a) Shih Chi {Mem. hist., IV, 325 — 326) : States that in the 
eighth year of his reign (573 B.C.), Duke Li went out hunting. 
Tso Chuan (II, 161): States that this hunt occurred not in the 
Duke’s eighth year, but in his seventh. 

( b ) Shih Chi (IV, 326): States that a man named Hsu T’ung 
said to Duke Li, following the arrest of two plotters: “If you do not 
execute these two men, disaster will overtake Your Highness.” Tso 
Chuan (II, 164): Attributes this speech not to Hsu T’ung, but to 
quite another person, a certain Chiao of Ch’ang-yii. 

(c) Shih Chi (IV, 326 — 327): States that “on the day i-mao in 
the intercalary month,” Duke Li was imprisoned by conspirators. 
Tso Chuan (II, 166): Says that it was the murder of Hsii T’ung, 


1 Ch. 126, pp. la, lb, 2a. 

2 See Mem. hist., IV, 325 — 329. The name of Hui-po T’an occurs on p. 327. 

3 See Couvreur’s translation, I, 486, 500, 517, 526, 545, 549; II, 544. 
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and not the imprisonment of Duke Li, that took place on this month 
and day. 

( d ) Shih Chi (IV, 327): States that the successor of Duke Li, 
the future Duke Tao, was met by people of his state at a place called 
Chou, and was established as Duke. It then goes on to state that 
on the day keng-shen, in the first month of the first year of Duke 
Tao (572 B.C.), Duke Li was murdered. But this is a mistake, for 
while the Tso Chuan (II, 167) agrees that the murder took place 
on this month and day, it gives the year not as the first of Duke Tao 
(572 B.C.), but as the eighth of Duke Li (573 B.C.). Hence it is 
apparent that the Shih Chi’s words, “. . . in the eighth year” (of 
Duke Li), which erroneously appear in the present text under 
section a, actually should be transferred to this point, so that the text 
should read: “On the day keng-shen, in the first month of the eighth 
year (of Duke Li).” At the same time the words, “In the first year 
of Duke Tao,” which in the present text precede the account of Duke 
Li’s murder at this point, should actually be shifted so as to 
appear below under section g. i Not only this, however, but the 
brief account of the welcoming of the future Duke Tao at Chou, 
and his establishment as Duke, which appears in this section 
before the assassination of Duke Li, must surely be an interpo- 
lation, for precisely the same events, narrated in greater detail, 
appear immediately below. It is evident, then, that this whole section 
of the text has been seriously tampered with. 

(e) Shih Chi (IV, 327): Describes how, following the death of 
Duke Li, the future Duke Tao was met by a certain Chin official, 
and went to a place called Chiang, where he made an oath with the 
great officials of Chin and was established as Duke. This is the 
part that proves that the similar but briefer account of the wel- 
coming of the Duke given in the preceding section must be an 
interpolation. Tso Chuan (II, 167—168): Describes the event in 
much greater detail, and states that the future Duke Tao was first 
met by two Chin officials at a place called Ching-shih, and then 
held a general meeting with the great officials of Chin at Ch’ing- 
yiian, where he agreed to succeed Duke Li. The Ch’ing-yuan meeting 
is confirmed by the Kuo Yu. 2 Liang Yu-sheng concludes from 
these differences that the Shih Chi text is defective at this place. 3 

1 These textual emendations are suggested by Liang Yii-sheng, Shih-chi 
Chih-i, chuan 21, p. 27a. 

2 Chin Yu, VII, 1. 


3 Op. cit., pp. 27a — 27b. 
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(/) Shih Chi (IV, 327) : Continues with an account of how Duke 
Tao formally ascended the throne. At this point the text contains 
a genealogy of Duke Tao’s family, in which the name of Hui-po 
T’an, who was his father, appears. This is immediately followed by 
a speech made by Duke Tao on his accession, but which, owing to 
the preceding genealogy, does not connect very clearly with the 
earlier events that have been described. This fact suggests the 
possibility that the genealogy has been interpolated in the text by 
the same person who interpolated the account of the welcoming 
of Duke Tao at Chou (see under section d ), and who has made the 
chronological changes and other mistakes already pointed out. 

(g) Shih Chi (IV, 328): States that in the autumn following 
Duke Tao’s accession (i. e., in his first year), Chin attacked the 
state of Cheng. But according to the Tso Chuan (II, 180 — 181), this 
campaign occurred in the summer, and not in the autumn, of the 
Duke’s first year. Liang Yii-sheng suggests, therefore, that the 
words, “In the first year of Duke Tao,” which in the present text 
erroneously appear under section d, should be transposed to this 
point, and that the word ‘autumn’ should be changed to ‘summer’. 1 2 

( h ) The Shih Chi (IV, 328 — 329) states that the pacification of 
the Jung tribes by Chin took place in the third year of Duke Tao 
(570 B.C.), but according to the Tso Chuan (II, 203 — 208) this 
event occurred in 569. 

(/) The Shih Chi (IV, 329) states that in 562 Ch’in attacked 
Chin and seized a place called Li; the Tso Chuan (II, 278) merely 
says that Ch’in defeated Chin at this place. 

(j) The Shih Chi (IV, 329) records that in the year 559, Chin 
avenged itself on Ch’in by defeating it, yet according to the Tso 
Chuan (II, 295 — 298), this campaign actually ended in an inglorious 
retreat for Chin. 2 

( k ) In the fifteenth and last year of Duke Tao (558 B.C.), says 

the Shih Chi (IV, 329), when the music master K’uang was asked 
by Duke Tao about good government, he replied that “its roots 
are solely ‘benevolence’ ( jen ) and ‘righteousness’ (/ fj§| ).” 

This conversation is recorded neither in the Tso Chuan nor the Kuo 
Yil. The former (II, 307 — 310), however, states that in the four- 


1 Op. cit„ p. 27b. 

2 This discrepancy holds less weight than the others, however, since the 
chapter on the state of Ch'in in the Shih Chi also describes this campaign 
as a victory for Chin. See Mem. hist., II, 49. 
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teenth year of Duke Tao (559 B.C.), when the Duke asked the music 
master K’uang what he thought about another ruler who had been 
expelled from his state by his people, he was treated to a long mor- 
alizing speech, in which K’uang said among many other things: “A 
good ruler . . . nourishes his people like his own children, shelters 
them like Heaven, and supports them like Earth.” It seems evident, 
therefore, that whoever wrote this portion of the Shih Chi, did so by 
greatly abbreviating the account of the conversation as given in the 
Tso Chuan, at the same time changing its circumstances and 
content, and recording it under the wrong year. 

Considered point by point, these discrepancies may not hold 
much weight, but taken in their entirety they offer impressive 
evidence that these few pages of the Shih Chi could hardly have 
been reduced to their present form by Ssu-ma Ch’ien himself, a 
careful historian who usually follows the Tso Chuan fairly closely. 
The chronological changes pointed out under sections a, c, d and g, 
and the repetitious passages in d are especially significant, for they 
show clearly that the original text has been disturbed at these places 
and has suffered rearrangement by a later hand. It is highly probable, 
therefore, that the mention of Hui-po T’an, which occurs in the midst 
of these sections, under section f, belongs to this later reconstitution, 
and hence that the word t’an does not go back to Ssu-ma Ch’ien 
himself. But let us return now from this long digression, to a con- 
sideration of the other instances of the use of the word t’an in the 
Shih Chi. 

(2) Biography of Hsiin Tzu : The chapter of which this forms a 
part has long been a puzzle to scholars. Known under the title of 
‘Biographies of Mencius and Hsiin Ch’ing’, it yet introduces material 
about Tsou Yen, Shen Tao, Kung-sun Lung, Mo Tzu and other 
lesser philosophers, in a most disjointed and irregular manner. The 
result is that the chapter jumps about from one man to another in 
a way that makes it seem almost certain that the original text has 
been tampered with. The biography of Hsiin Tzu, for example, 
begins with the words: ‘‘Hsiin Ch’ing was a native of Chao. When 
he was fifty years old he first came as a travelling scholar to Ch’i.” 
Then follows an utterly unconnected passage which speaks about 
Tsou Yen, Shun-yii K’un and T’ien P’ien. It is in this passage that 
the word t’an occurs. After this, the narrative returns to its proper 
subject, Hsiin Tzu. I think we are justified, therefore, in assuming 
that this passage (and probably many of the other disjointed refer- 
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ences made in the same chapter to various philosophers), is a later 
interpolation in Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s original narrative. Such a hypo- 
thesis, indeed, has already been suggested by other scholars. 1 

(3) Biography of Tsou Yang: This biography, unlike the pre- 
ceding, does not contain anything which seems like an obvious 
interpolation or anachronism. 2 The whole biography, however, 
presents a most curious appearance; properly speaking, it can hardly 
be called a biography at all. Thus the first three or four lines 
describe briefly how Tsou Yang was unjustly thrown into prison. 
Then the remainder of the biography, extending for several pages, 
gives a verbatim account of the memorial which Tsou Yang wrote 
in prison protesting his innocence, and which he submitted to the 
noble who had imprisoned him. The final sentence of the biography 
states that after the memorial was submitted, the noble in question 
released Tsou Yang and gave him an official position. Nothing 
more than this is said; the whole biography consists simply of this 
one document written in prison. 

The life of Tsou Yang is presented quite differently in the 
Ch’ien Han Shu (ch. 51), where this document forms only one 
of several different elements which have been put together to give 
a picture of Tsou Yang’s whole life. One may well ask why, if 
Ssu-ma Ch’ien wished to write the biography of Tsou Yang, did he 
restrict it to this one document? Being almost a contemporary of 
Tsou Yang, he should have known more about him than did the 
author of the Ch’ien Han Shu. Why, then, is the latter’s account 
so much fuller and superior to that in the Shih Chi ? 

Not only this, but the memorial itself is remarkable for the 
way in which an unending succession of historical allusions and 
quotations follow each other through its pages, often without great 
regard for sequence or connection. The thing reads almost as if 
it had been put together as a literary exercise by someone who was 
anxious to display his scholarly erudition. Among these allusions 
and quotations are some which find no corroboration elsewhere, 
for example one (p. 3a) which states: “The state of Sung laid trust 

1 See Duyvendak, ‘The Chronology of Hsiin-tzu’, in T’oung Pao, vol. 24, 
no. 2, p. 78. 

2 Chavannes, Mem. hist., I, ccix, points out that at the end of the Shih 
Chi’s eighty-third chapter (the chapter which contains Tsou Yang’s biogra- 
phy), there is a reference to Emperor Chao, whose reign began in 74 B.C., 
i. e., some years after the death of Ssu-ma Ch’ien. This is a slip, however, 
for this reference actually occurs at the end of ch. 84. 
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in the plot of Tzu Han and imprisoned Mo Ti.” As Professor Ch’ien 
Mu has shown, this statement is devoid of any historical foun- 
dation. i 

Finally, the position of Tsou Yang’s biography in the Shih Chi 
as a whole is peculiar. The first part of chapter eighty-three, in 
which it is found, is devoted to Lu Chung-lien, a travelling states- 
man who lived during the first half of the third century B.C.; Tsou 
Yang, on the other hand, lived during the middle of the second 
century B.C., more than a hundred years later. The preceding 
chapter in the Shih Chi, chapter eighty-two, contains a biography 
of T’ien Tan, a man who lived during the first half of the third 
century B.C., and therefore a contemparary of Lu Chung-lien. 
Chapter eighty-four, which follows, contains the biographies of 
Ch’ii Yuan (died about 299 B.C.) and Chia I (198—165 B.C.), 
who are thus as widely separated in time from each other as are 
Lu Chung-lien and Tsou Yang. Ssu-ma Cheng, therefore, in his 
comment at the beginning of chapter eighty-three, suggests that the 
original order of these biographies has been lost, and that their 
proper arrangement should be: (1) Lu Chung-lien to be grouped 
with his contemporary in time, and his immediate predecessor in 
the Shih Chi, T’ien Tan, to form one chapter; (2) the life of Ch’ii 
Yuan to form a separate chapter; (3) Tsou Yang to be grouped 
with his Han contemporary, Chia I, to form a third chapter. 

But if it is possible that the Tsou Yang biography has thus been 
shifted from its original position, it is also possible that it has 
undergone further alteration; certainly its conventionality and its 
limited form put it in a class well below that of most of Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien’s biographies. 

{A) Biography of Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju: There is no doubt that 
at least a portion of this biography is a later addition, since at the 
very end there is a mention of the Han scholar, Yang Hsiung, who 
was born in 53 B.C., that is, many years after the death of Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien. 2 Yet we can go even farther than this in our conclusions. 
The biography of Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju also appears in the Ch’ien 
Han Shu (ch. 57), where, since this work is much later than the 
Shih Chi, it might logically be supposed to have been copied from 
the latter. But a careful comparison of the two offers convincing 


1 See his Hsien-Ch’in Chu-tzu Hsi-nien, sect. 44. 

2 See Chavannes, Mem. hist., I, ccix. 
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evidence, I believe, that exactly the opposite has taken place; that 
is, that the version in the Ch’ien Han Shu is primary, and that in 
the Shih Chi, secondary. The following are a few of the more 
striking textual differences which occur in the first few pages: 
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These comparisons could be continued throughout the biography, 
but I think enough have been given to show that the Shih Chi’s 
account, whenever it differs from the Ch’ien Han Shu, does so because 
of its effort to be more elaborate and clearer. As is shown in the 
above examples, the Shih Chi often expands the account given in the 
Ch’ien Han Shu, or even supplies whole new phrases and sentences 
which the latter lacks entirely. This is exactly what we would expect 
if we supposed that the Ch’ien Han Shu biography was written first, 
and then copied from there into the Shih Chi. It is hardly conceivable 
that the reverse of such a process could have occurred. Indeed, in 
the case of many of the chapters which are the same or similar in 
the Shih Chi and in the Ch’ien Han Shu, it is probable that the 
former has copied from the latter, and not the other way around. 1 2 


1 The fact that the word ft’ in the sense of ‘to be delighted with', 
is an archaic form of the word '|^ , strengthens the probability that the 
version in the Ch’ien Han Shu is earlier and that in the Shih Chi is later. 

2 For example, Professor Haloun believes that the greater part of the 
Shih Chi’ s ch. 123 (on Ferghana), is an interpolation that has been made by 
combining chs. 61 and 96 of the Ch’ien Han Shu. See his ‘Zur Ue-tsi-Frage’, 
in Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, vol. 91, no. 2, 
1937, p. 250, note 1. 
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(5) Biographies of Clever Speakers: On the first page of this 
chapter, in the biography of Shun-yii K’un, appear two statements 
which are controverted by facts elsewhere. One is that the King of 
Ch’i, at Shun-yii K’un’s suggestion, summoned seventy-two of the 
hsien Prefects of Ch’i to court. The unreliability of this statement 
will be discussed in some detail later. 1 The second is a conundrum 
which Shun-yii K’un is reported a few lines earlier as having asked 
the King of Ch’i: “In the middle of the capital there is a great bird 
which for three years has been staying in the King’s courtyard 
without flying and also without singing. Does the King know what 
this bird is?” This conundrum, together with the King’s answer, 
is reported almost word for word the same in another chapter of 
the Shih Chi, but there it is attributed to an entirely different person, 
who lived several centuries earlier, and who asked it, not of a King 
of Ch’i, but a King of Ch’u. 2 Such serious discrepancies are already 
enough to throw the reliability of this chapter into serious doubt. 

Even greater anachronisms are to be found in the biography of 
the comedian Meng, which follows that of Shun-yii K’un, and which 
contains two of the three instances of the occurrence of t’an 
in this chapter. This biography begins with the words: “In the time 
of King Chuang (613—591) of Ch’u . . .” It then mentions the 
states of Han, Chao and Wei, which did not exist until more than 
a century and a half after this time. Ssu-ma Cheng rightly comments 
on this passage: “These are the words of a sophist, which some 
later person has added as a literary decoration.” Finally, the bio- 
graphy closes with the words: “Two hundred odd years later Ch’in 
had the comedian Tan.” Yet this comedian Tan, so we are told 
in the biography that immediately follows, lived in the time of 
Ch’in Shih-huang, or in other words, more than three hundred and 
fifty years after the comedian Meng. 

It is impossible to suppose that such a careful historian as Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien could fall into such manifest errors. Much more plausible is 
the supposition that the whole biography, and perhaps the whole 
chapter, has been put together by some other writer. In fact, the 
remainder of the chapter, following the biography of the comedian 
Tan, is admittedly a later addition by the well known Shih Chi 
interpolator, Ch’u Shao-sun, who lived at the end of the first 


1 See p. 242. 

2 See Mem. hist., IV, 350. 
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century B.C. 1 It is interesting, incidentally, to note that the word 
fan also occurs once in this addition. 2 

This long digression on chapters other than Li Ssu’s biography 
has been necessary in order to show that in the texts where the 
word fan ^ occurs, other factors are also to be found which 
render these passages suspect. By analogy we can conclude that 
the epilogue of Li Ssu’s biography, which contains the word fan, 
and which also presents other inconsistencies, is not from the hand 
of Ssu-ma Ch’ien. We can, furthermore, quite apart from the study 
of Li Ssu, arrive at a principle of some importance in the textual 
criticism of the Shih Chi. This is: whenever the word fan Hfc occurs 
in the Shih Chi (and there are probably other instances of its use 
which I have not discovered), these passages or chapters can be 
held suspect of having been added by some later writer, and should 
be examined for other evidence of this fact. 

CONCLUSION 

Before closing, it may be well for the sake of clarity to summarize 
the main conclusions we have reached. These are: (1) The con- 
versations between Chao Kao and Hu-hai (pp. 26 — 28) and Chao 
Kao and Li Ssu (pp. 28 — 32), in which Chao Kao proposes that 
Hu-hai be placed on the throne, probably represent only what Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien imagined may have happened on this historical occasion, and 
not the speeches that actually were made. (2) The false letter sent 
by the three plotters to Fu-su (pp. 32 — 33) is also peculiar, owing 
to its use of the words chen and wo ^ . (3) The next section 
of the biography (pp. 34 — 49), describing events between the 
accession of Erh-shih and the imprisonment of Li Ssu, seems to 
be based on the same sources as the account found in the Shih Chi’s 
sixth chapter, but differs considerably in the way it has been put 
together. (4) Li Ssu’s lament, made when he was imprisoned 
(p. 49), is probably a literary embroidery by Ssu-ma Ch’ien. 
(5) The epilogue of the biography (pp. 52 — 54), describing events 
in Ch’in from the death of Li Ssu until the collapse of the Ch’in 
dynasty, is almost certainly an addition made by some later writer 
to Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s original narrative. 

1 See Chavannes, Mem. hist., I, cciii. 

2 See p. 2b. 



CHAPTER V 


CH’IN SHIH-HUANG-TI AND LI SSU 

1. CH’IN SHIH-HUANG AS AN INDIVIDUAL 


We have studied the life of Li Ssu in some detail. It is time now 
to examine the character of the ruler whom he served. What kind 
of man was Ch’in Shih-huang-ti, and what were his ideas? How 
much of the unification of China is owing to the master, Ch’in 
Shih-huang, and how much to the servant, Li Ssu? 

Of all the schools of thought that arose during the latter part of 
the Chou dynasty, none seems to have had greater influence on 
Ch’in Shih-huang’s own thinking than those of the Five Elements and 
of Taoism. The Chinese concept of five ‘elements’ ( hsing fy ) or 
‘powers’ ), namely earth, wood, metal, fire and water, is 

one that may possibly go back as early as the first half of the Chou 
dynasty. Sometimes we find these five elements being referred 
to in correlation with the five colors, five sounds, five tastes, 
five directions, etc., which are their supposed attributes. Often it is 
most difficult for the reader to determine in the texts whether the 
five elements are actually supposed to consist of the physical 
materials: earth, wood, metal, fire and water; or whether they 
are conceived of as five natural forces or powers, more or less 
abstract. 

It was not until the third century B.C., however, that these ideas 
about the five elements were synthesized into a single system of 
thought, known as the School of the Five Elements, which was 
founded in the state of Ch’i by a certain Tsou Yen and his brothers. 
The chief contribution of this school is the conception that each 
period of history lies under the domination of one of the five 
elements, and that these elements forever succeed each other in a 
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fixed and endless cycle. Thus in this cycle each element overcomes 
its predecessor, flourishes for an allotted time, and then is in its 
turn conquered by the next element in the series. Metal, for example, 
after remaining dominant for a certain period of history, must 
inevitably be overcome by the next element in the series, fire (fire 
can melt metal), and fire, after a certain period, must as inevitably 
be succeeded in its turn by water. This process of succession is one 
that continues in an endless cycle and that determines all history. 

During the latter part of the Warring States period, when the 
inter-state struggles for supremacy were at their height, it became 
obvious that the Chou dynasty, which was supposed to have ruled 
through the power of fire, would soon be no more, and that the 
state which was to found a new dynasty would be that one which 
succeeded in gaining the protection of water, the next element in 
the series. The eagerness of the feudal rulers to obtain this con- 
quering element for themselves, made it possible for the exponents 
of the Five Elements school to travel from state to state, receiving 
the highest honors from their rulers, upon whom they practised 
trickery and charlatanism of all kinds. 

It is not surprising, then, that when Ch’in completed the conquest 
of the other states in 221, Ch’in Shih-huang’s first act was to make 
certain that his new empire would be protected by the new dominant 
element, water. The sixth chapter of the Shih Chi tells us what 
he did: 1 

“Shih-huang advanced the theory of the cyclic revolution of the 
Five Powers, and believed that, as the Power of the Chou had been 
that of fire, the fact that Ch’in replaced the Power of Chou, followed 
from the latter’s inability to prevent the beginning of the power of 
water of the present age ... He honored black as the color for 
clothing, and for pennons and flags. 2 He made six the standard 
number. 3 Contract tallies and official hats were all of six inches, 
while the chariots were six feet. Six feet made one pace, and each 
equipage had six horses. The (Yellow) river was renamed the 
Powerful Water (te shui ), because it was supposed that 

this marked the beginning of the power of the element water. With 
harshness and violence and an extreme severity, everything was 
decided by the law. For by punishing and oppressing, by having 

1 Mem. hist., II, 128—130. 

2 Black was the color for water, just as red was for fire. 

3 Six was the number pertaining to water. 

BODDE, China's first unifier 8 
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neither benevolence (jen jp ) nor kindliness, the ties of friend- 
ship nor social relationships (i §j|| ), there would come an accord 
with the numerical succession of the Five Powers.” 

More corrupting in its influence upon Ch’in Shih-huang, however, 
was the Taoism of his day, which in its cruder forms gained 
tremendous influence during the Ch’in dynasty. The beginnings of 
Taoism are probably intimately connected with the many hermits 
(yin shih ||| Ht ) who already in the time of Confucius, and per- 
haps even earlier, retired into the wilderness to escape from the 
wars and political troubles then afflicting human society. In the be- 
ginning these men were content to remain anonymous, but in the 
fourth and third centuries B.C., when Taoism attained to the stage 
of literary expression, it gradually developed from a mere means of 
escape from the troubles of the world, into a highly abstruse form 
of mysticism. 

It was believed that by retiring into nature away from other men, 
and by withdrawing oneself from the world of human conflict, into 
a realm where the ordinary distinctions of right and wrong and of 
‘this’ and ‘that’ no more exist, one could gain union with the all- 
embracing Tao ^ or Absolute. In such a state one would become 
a Sage, or, as the Taoists called it, a True Man . 1 Such a True Man 
was no longer like the ordinary human being. He possessed certain 
powers which freed him from conflicting emotions and desires, 
and from all the troubles of the world. His was truly a conquest of 
spirit over matter. 

As time passed, however, the philosophical basis of Taoism 
became more and more obscured, while its outward attributes 
were ever more eagerly sought after. The belief arose that through 
the mere following of a certain physical regimen, including breathing 
exercises and various forms of meditation; or by withdrawal 
into the mountains or forests, one could become one of the Taoist 
True Men, and gain their magical powers. Of all these powers, none 
was so eagerly sought for as that of immortality, which it was 
believed was obtained through the partaking of some kind of elixir 
of life, which the True Men either found or concocted while in their 
retirement in the wilderness. Thus did Taoism, or at least one 
branch of it, degenerate from a lofty philosophy into mere sorcery, 
while at the same time many features of the School of Five Elements 

1 Chen jen jl£ ^ . 
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were incorporated in it. The extraordinary hold which this Taoist- 
Five Element system of magic gained over the people, and especially 
over Ch’in Shih-huang himself, during his reign, is graphically 
described in the chapter devoted to sacrifices in the Shih Chi : 1 

“It is from the times of Kings Wei (357 — 320) and Hsiian 
(319 — 301) of Ch’i, that the followers of the Tsou scholars dis- 
cussed and wrote about the cyclic revolutions of the Five Powers. 2 
When (the King of) Ch’in became Emperor (in 221), the men of 
Ch’i offered (these theories) to him, and so Shih-huang made use 
of them. . . . (They and) later on, all the men of Yen, practised 
methods to gain magical immortality, so that their bodies would 
gain release, dissolve and be transformed, relying for this upon 
their service to divine beings. . . .Tsou Yen. . . . was famous among 
the feudal lords, and the magicians who lived along the shores of 
the sea in Ch’i and Yen transmitted his arts, but were unable to 
comprehend them. Thereupon there arose innumerable persons who 
were skilled in extraordinary prodigies, in deceiving flatteries, and 
who knew how to win people over by evil means.” 

To Ch’in Shih-huang-ti, coming from the comparatively unciv- 
ilized state of Ch’in, such magic evidently made a powerful appeal. 
The elixir of immortality, especially, seems to have fascinated him, 
and though his first attempt to obtain the elixir was not made until 
219 B.C., this is probably because it was only after the unification 
of China in 221 that he had the opportunity to travel to those parts 
of China, especially the states of Ch’i and Yen, where the magicians 
were most active. The sixth chapter of the Shih Chi describes this 
first attempt as follows: 3 

“Hsu Shih, who was a native of Ch’i, together with others, sub- 
mitted a memorial saying: ‘In the middle of the sea there are three 
supernatural mountains called P’eng-lai, Fang-chang and Ying- 
chou. Immortals dwell there. We beg that after we have been 
purified, we may, together with young boys and girls, go there to 
seek for them.’ (The Emperor) thereupon sent Hsu Shih, together 
with several thousand young boys and girls, out to sea to search 
for the Immortals.” 

1 Mem. hist., HI, ii, 435 — 436. 

2 For the dates of these two kings, I follow the chronology given by 
Ch’ien Mu, op. cit., sects. 74, 120; also the identical chronology given by 
Maspero, ‘La Chronologie des rois de Ts’i au IVe siecle avant notre ere’, 
in T’oung Pao, 1927, no. 5. 

3 Mem. hist., II, 151 — 152. 
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This expedition never returned, and some scholars have supposed, 
though without any real proof, that it reached Japan and settled 
there. At any rate, Ch’in Shih-huang in 215 again sent three men 
in search of the Immortals and the precious elixir. 1 Still again, in 
210, we read that while touring the eastern seacoast, he made a 
search for a great fish which the magicians told him had caused the 
failure of the earlier attempts to reach the immortal isles. After fol- 
lowing the coast for some time, armed with a large crossbow, he saw 
a large fish and killed it. It was shortly after this event that he fell 
ill and died. 2 

Of all Ch’in Shih-huang’s encounters with the magicians, how- 
ever, none was more momentous than that of 212 B.C., which led 
to the notorious burying of the literati. The whole affair began with 
a speech which one of the magicians made to Shih-huang. This 
speech, and the events that followed, are described in the Shift Chi’s 
sixth chapter: 3 

“ ‘The ruler of men sometimes conducts his actions secretly in 
order to avoid evil spirits. 4 * 6 When the evil spirits are avoided, the 
True Men come. If the place where the ruler of men lives is known 
to his subjects, this will be injurious to (his becoming) a divine 
being. The True Man is one who enters water without being made 
wet, and fire without being burned. He rides upon the clouds and 
vapors, and exists as long as Heaven and Earth. At present Your 
Majesty rules the world without taking the least rest. We request 
that Your Majesty do not let anyone know in what palace he may 
be dwelling. After that the elixir of immortality may perhaps be 
obtained.’ 

“Shih-huang then said: ‘I shall imitate the True Men,’ and in 
speaking of himself he no longer used the word chert , 3 but called 
himself the True Man. He commanded that within a radius of two 
hundred li around Hsien-yang, the two hundred and seventy palaces 
situated there should be connected by covered roads and roads 
bordered with walls. Tents, canopies, bells, drums and beautiful 


1 Mem. hist., II, 167. 

2 Ibid., pp. 190—191. 

3 Ibid., pp. 176—182. 

4 The word wei translated as ‘secretly’, is one of the attributes of 

Tao (see the Tao Te Ching, ch. 14), and this whole speech has a strongly 
Taoist character. 

6 See p. 44, note 2, and pp. 93 — 94. 
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women should fill them, each to be stationed in one place and not 
to be moved elsewhere. When the Emperor favored a place with 
his presence, anyone who should say that he was there should 
be worthy of death. 

“Shih-huang-ti went to the palace at Mount Liang. From the 
height of the mountain he saw that the carriages and cavaliers of 
the Grand Councillor were very numerous, a thing of which he did 
not approve. 1 2 Among the people of the palace, someone reported 
this to the Grand Councillor, who diminished the number of his 
carriages and cavaliers. Shih-huang was angry and said: ‘This 
comes from one of the palace attendants having revealed my words.’ 
He held a trial of inquiry, but no one admitted (guilt). This being 
the case, he ordered all those who had been with him at the time 
to be arrested, and had them executed. From this time onward, 
whenever he moved about, no one knew where he was.” 

Thus did Ch’in Shih-huang segregate himself from his ministers, 
and make of himself a mysterious, semi-divine being. 2 Following 
this event he became ever more erratic and severe, until some of the 
magicians could endure their situation no longer. ‘Shih-huang,” 
they said, “is a man whose nature is violent, cruel and despotic. . . . 
He thinks that since antiquity there has been nobody to equal 
him. . . . The Emperor delights in showing his intimidating power 
by means of punishments and executions. ... To such a stage has 
his thirst for power reached.” So saying, they fled. The rage of 
Shih-huang upon hearing this news was terrible, and in the words 
of the Shih Chi: 

“He thereupon ordered the imperial inquisitors to hold an examina- 
tion of the literati (/'«). The literati placed the blame one upon 
the other. At this he himself selected those who had violated the 
prohibitions, numbering more than four hundred and sixty men, 
and had them all buried alive at Hsien-yang. 3 He made this act 


1 Though we are not told so, the Grand Councillor was probably Li Ssu. 

2 It is interesting to note that his son, Erh-shih, at the suggestion of Chao 
Kao, attempted the same thing. See p. 44. 

3 Chavannes, in note 3 on p. 119, remarks that there is no text authorizing 
the translation of the word k’eng as ‘buried alive’, and translates it 
in his turn as ‘perished’. The fact that k’eng means ‘a pit’, however, would 
certainly suggest its translation as ‘buried alive’. Moreover Wei Hung mm 
(alive c. A.D. 25), in his introduction to the Ku Wen Shang Shu 
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known throughout the empire as a warning for the future, and had 
a large number of criminals sent to the frontiers. 

“The eldest son of Shih-huang, Fu-su, remonstrated with him, 
saying: ‘The empire has now for the first time been pacified, and 
the black headed ones of distant regions have not yet united with us. 
The literati all recite and imitate Confucius. Yet now Your Majesty 
binds them all with severe laws. I fear that the empire will not 
remain at peace. May it please Your Majesty to consider the matter.’ 

“Shih-huang was angry and sent Fu-su to the north to oversee 
Meng T’ien in the commandery of Shang.” 

It will be remembered that it was Fu-su’s exile with Meng T’ien 
which made Chao Kao’s plot to put Hu-hai on the throne possible. 
Fu-su seems to have been a person of considerable ability, who, 
according to Ssu-ma Ch’ien, was described by Chao Kao as “firm, 
resolute, warlike and courageous; .... a sincere man and a spirited 
gentleman.” 1 Had he reached the throne, the whole course of the 
Ch’in dynasty might have been different, so that the downfall of 
the Ch’in may in one way be said to have come as a result of Shih- 
huang’s own superstitions. 

An instance of the way in which even an inanimate object could 
arouse Shih-huang’s rage, occurred in 219. While he was visiting 
a certain mountain during one of his tours, he found all further 
progress barred by a strong and persistent wind. So infuriated was 
he that he put three thousand convicts to work to hew down all the 
trees on the mountain; then, not content with this, ordered them 
to paint the mountain red, which was the color worn by condemned 
criminals. 2 

Again, in 21 1, when a meteor had fallen at a certain spot, someone 
engraved on it the words: “Shih-huang-ti will die and his land will 
be divided.” After trying in vain to discover the responsible person, 
Shih-huang ordered all persons who were living near the stone to 
be executed, while the meteor itself, according to the records, he 


, describes this execution of the scholars in 
leaves no doubt that burying alive is meant. See Tz'u Yuan eSS 


a way that 
y]S , under 

fiT. 

the term, k’eng ju Kh . 

1 See p. 29. 

2 Mem. hist., II, 154 — 156. One may well ask how such a feat would be 
possible. The text is not very clear, and what may actually have happened 
was that some of the projecting rocks of the mountain were merely daubed 
red, thus symbolising the idea. 
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ordered to be heated and melted by fire. Despite these measures, 
this event left him worried and unhappy, and we read that following 
it, he ordered the ‘scholars of wide learning’ to write poems about 
the immortal ‘True Men’ of Taoism who so fascinated him. 1 

All of the foregoing incidents show that Ch’in Shih-huang was 
not entirely a normal person. In the first place, like many powerful 
but relatively uncultured conquerors, he must have had an intense 
fear of death, as shown by his several eager attemps to find the 
elixir of immortality. Indeed, the Shih Chi once says of him that 
“Shih-huang disliked to speak of death, and none of his ministers 
dared to talk about affairs of death.” 2 

Three attempts to assassinate Ch’in Shih-huang may help to 
explain this characteristic. The first was made in 227 by a certain 
brave named Ching K’o, who had been sent to Ch’in by the state of 
Yen for this purpose. The attempt, though a failure, came very 
near success, and it must have left a lasting impression on Shih- 
huang, for the Shih Chi tells us that following it, “the King of Ch’in 
was not at ease for a long time.” 3 Later, probably soon after the 
Ch’in unification in 221, a second attempt was made by a friend 
of Ching K’o, who had gained access to Shih-huang by becoming 
a court musician. This also failed, but so narrow was Shih-huang’s 
escape that we read that “to the end of his life he did not again 
allow followers of the feudal lords to come close to him.” 4 Still 
a third attempt was made in 218, when a certain Chang Liang, who 
was originally a native of Han, and who wished to avenge Ch’in 
Shih-huang’s conquest of that state, tried to murder Shih-huang 
while the latter was travelling through what is now Honan. This 
attempt, like the others, ended in failure, because Chang Liang 
launched his attack by mistake upon the wrong chariot in the 
imperial cortege. 5 

A tendency toward megalomania is another abnormal streak in 
Ch’in Shih-huang’s psychology. This is not surprising, for such an 
obsession has been common to many conquerors and rulers, both 
past and present, and Ch’in Shih-huang’s achievement in unifying 
China, coming at the end of centuries of warfare, was one which to 


1 Mem. hist., II, 182—183. 

2 Ibid., p. 191. 

3 Shih Chi, ch. 86, p. 5a. 

4 Ibid., p. 5b. 

5 Shih Chi, ch. 55, p. la, and Mem. hist., II, 156 — 157. 
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himself as well as to his associates must indeed have seemed almost 
superhuman. 

The desire for grandeur appears in almost everything we read 
about Shih-huang: the title he assumed of ‘First Sovereign Emperor’, 
which was to continue in his family as ‘Second Sovereign Emperor’, 
‘Third Sovereign Emperor’, etc., for ten thousand generations; the 
many self-laudatory tablet inscriptions erected by him throughout 
the empire; his fierce rages against any man or thing that thwarted 
him; his ascensions of the Chinese sacred mountains to offer 
sacrifice; his attempts to make of himself a semi-divine being; and 
his construction of tremendous palace buildings, as well as of the 
Great Wall itself. No less than seven hundred thousand convicts, 
we are told, labored to build for him the enormous O-pang palace 
near the capital, and to prepare his future sepulchre at Mount Li (the 
construction of which was begun in 212 B.C.). Of the former, it 
is said that it measured five hundred paces (corresponding to 
2,500 feet) from east to west; five hundred feet from south to 
north; and that it would seat ten thousand persons. 1 

Still other evidence of the tremendous importance Shih-huang 
attached to himself, is the way in which he tried to prolong his 
life, as seen in his almost pathetic attempts to find the elixir of 
immortality. Even after the inevitable end arrived, he remained as 
grandiose in death as he had been in life. His tomb was filled with 
all kinds of valuable objects. It was surrounded by underground 
rivers of mercury and lined with bronze. On the ceiling of the 
vault were represented the constellations of heaven, and on the 
floor was shown the extent of Shih-huang’s empire. Crossbows were 
arranged which would automatically discharge their arrows upon 
anyone who attempted to break inside. 

On Shih-huang’s burial, he was followed in death by a vast host 
of his concubines, while many of the workmen who had built the 
tomb were buried with him, so that none should know its secrets. 
The entrance was blocked up and disguised, and the whole mound 
planted over with grass and bushes so that it would look like an 
ordinary hill. 2 Thus in death, as is life, Ch’in Shih-huang strove to 
make of himself a strange and awe-inspiring figure. 


1 Mem. hist., II, 174—176. 

2 Ibid., pp. 193—195. 
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2. CH’IN SHIH-HUANG AND LI SSU’S ACHIEVEMENTS 

We now see Ch’in Shih-huang as a man who was impetuous, 
easily swayed in his emotions, and grossly supersitious, a tempera- 
ment often characteristic of the powerful but uncultured conqueror. 
Li Ssu, on the contrary, appears as a man who was cold, calculating, 
and eminently rational, and it is noteworthy that not once does the 
Shih Chi mention him as being in any way involved in Shih-huang’s 
superstitious excesses. 1 Nowhere, to be sure, do we find his attitude 
toward superstition definitely stated, but in all probability it was 
closely similar to that of his teacher, the rational and humanistic 
Hsiin Tzu, in whose works there are many passages strongly attack- 
ing the superstitions of his day. 2 

Could such a ruler as Ch’in Shih-huang, we may fairly ask, a 
man superstitious and credulous to the last degree, have accom- 
plished what he did through his own judgment alone? Certainly 
his superstitions cannot be excused on the ground of age, for he 
was born in 259, which means that he was only fifty years old 
when he died. When he ascended the throne, he was only thirteen, 
and for this reason, during a period of almost ten years, the power 
was held by Lii Pu-wei. Significantly, the year 237, which saw Lii 
Pu-wei’s downfall after becoming involved in an intrigue, also 
witnessed Li Ssu’s rise to prominence, through his noted memorial 
opposing the expulsion of aliens. With Lii Pu-wei's exile from the 
court, the youthful Ch’in ruler turned for support quite naturally to 
Li Ssu, a man more than twenty years his senior, and one who had 
already acquitted himself brilliantly. During the rest of his life, 
Shih-huang depended more and more on Li Ssu’s guidance, and 
though we hear of other advisers, there was not one whose impor- 
tance could in any way compare with that of Li Ssu. 

When we read in the Shih Chi, therefore, of the great deeds 
performed by Ch’in Shih-huang, we should remember that in all 
likelihood they are attributed to him through courtesy only, and 
that probably their actual author was usually Li Ssu. For the 
abolition of feudalism and the Burning of the Books, at any rate, 

1 When he demanded the Burning of the Books, Li Ssu, to be sure, spared 
books of divination from the general destruction, but in so doing he was 
probably only bowing to the belief, held generally in China, and perhaps 
especially strong in Ch’in, in the efficacy of divination. 

2 See the Hsiin-tzu, translation of Dubs, pp. 179 — 182, 275 — 276. 
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there can be no doubt that Li Ssu alone was responsible, and his 
biography reveals the real state of affairs regarding other reforms, 
when, after enumerating the various achievements of the new 
Ch’in empire, it states that “in all these affairs (Li) Ssu exerted 
himself.” 1 

What, exactly, were these achievements? They are indicated in 
several passages in Li Ssu’s biography: 2 

“After more than twenty years the empire was finally united. The 
King was honored by becoming Sovereign Emperor, and he made 
Li Ssu his Grand Councillor. He established commanderies, pre- 
fectures and townships, and melted up the weapons of these, with 
a view that they should not again be used (against Ch’in). He caused 
Ch’in to be without a single foot of territory of feudal investiture, 
and did not establish his sons and younger brothers as Kings; but 
meritorious ministers were made nobles. This was done to ensure 
that later on there should be none of the miseries of warfare.” 

The biography states again: 3 

“The confiscation and destruction of the Shih, the Shu, and the 
discussions of the various philosophers, done for the purpose of 
making the people ignorant, and of bringing it about that none within 
the empire should use the past to discredit the present; the clari- 
fication of the laws and the fixation of the regulations: all this 
began with Shih-huang. He made the systems of writing uniform, 
established palaces and country villas, and extensively travelled 
throughout the empire. ... In all these affairs (Li) Ssu exerted 
himself.” 

A somewhat similar passage appears in chapter six of the 
Shih Chi : 4 

“(Ch’in Shih-huang then) divided the empire into thirty-six 
commanderies, and in these commanderies he established Admini- 
strators, Military Governors and Overseers. ... At a great banquet 
he received all the weapons in the empire, and had them brought 
together at Hsien-yang. There they were melted into bells and bell 
supports, and made into twelve metal human figures, each weighing 
one thousand tan, these being placed within the imperial palace. The 
laws and rules and weights and measures were unified; carts were 


1 See p. 24. 

2 Pp. 21—22. 
s P. 24. 

1 P. 79. 
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all made of equal gauge; and the characters used in writing were 
made uniform. . . . The powerful and rich people of the empire, 
amounting to one hundred and twenty thousand families, were 
moved to Hsien-yang. . . . Each time Ch’in had destroyed a feudal 
lord, it copied the plan of his palace and had it rebuilt at 
Hsien-yang.” 

Confirmation that many of these acts really originated with Li 
Ssu, is supplied in the seven ‘crimes’ enumerated by him in the 
memorial which he wrote in prison shortly before his death : 1 

“Your servant used his meagre talents to the utmost, carefully 
establishing laws, secretly sending out plotters, giving them gold and 
precious stones, and causing them to travel about and advise the 
feudal lords, and secretly to prepare armor and weapons. He spread 
the teaching of (imperial) government, gave position to men of 
arms, honored meritorious officials, and enriched their ranks and 
revenues. In this way it was ultimately possible to ... . annex the 
Six States, make captives of their kings, and establish (the King of) 
Ch’in to be Son of Heaven. ... He also expelled the Hu and the Ho 
along the north, and imposed rule upon the various Yiieh in the 
south. ... He reformed harmful policies, equalized the tou and hu 
measures, the measures of weight and size, and the written charac- 
ters, and made these universal throughout the empire. ... He laid 
out imperial highways and inaugurated (imperial) tours of in- 
spection. ... He relaxed the punishments and reduced the collection 
of taxes.” 

In later chapters we shall consider the significance of these various 
acts, but before doing so, let us first turn our attention to the 
dominant concept which motivated all these acts, and which may 
best be defined as the concept of empire. 


1 Pp. 50—51. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE CONCEPT OF EMPIRE 

The following pages describe the development of a new political 
concept, which first became prominent in the third century B.C., and 
which I call the concept of empire. It probably played a more 
important part in the life of Li Ssu than in that of any other 
man of his time, and therefore I discuss it here, because it forms the 
ideological background against which we can later study his material 
achievements. 

During the century or more prior to Ch’in Shih-huang’s time, the 
rulers of Ch’in, like those of most of the other feudal states, ruled 
with the title of wang or King. Shih-huang himself, in fact, 
before 221, was known simply as King Cheng After the 

unification of China, however, it was felt that the title of wang was 
no longer adequate to express the added dignity to which the King 
had attained, and so, partially at the suggestion of Li Ssu and other 
officials, he adopted the new title of huang ti JL ‘fr , which I have 
translated as ‘Sovereign Emperor’. 1 To this he added the prefix of 
shih , ‘first’, and decreed that “later generations will be enume- 
rated as ‘second generation’, ‘third generation’, and so unto one 
thousand and ten thousand generations, transmitting themselves 
without end.” 2 

In order to understand the significance of this title, it is necessary 
to study the history of the words, huang and ti, in some detail. The 
word ti first appears among the bone and tortoise shell in- 
scriptions, used for divination, which date from the Yin or Shang 
dynasty (1766? — 1123? B.C.). On these inscriptions the word seems 
to be used as the name of a sacrifice; it is a pictograph representing 


1 See pp. 77 — 78. 

2 See p. 34, note. 1. 
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a bundle of burning wood, ready for an animal to be placed on it 
as a burnt offering. By degrees, however, by a process not unknown 
in other parts of the world, the name of the sacrifice seems to have 
become confused with the name of the divine beings sacrificed to, 
until ti no longer signified the sacrifice, but meant only the divine 
beings themselves. 1 

Who these deities actually were it is difficult to determine. 
Perhaps they were originally no more than the dead rulers of the 
Shang dynasty, as suggested by the fact that several of these kings 
seem to have had the title ti prefixed to their names after their death. 
In contradistinction from these ti, however, another and more 
powerful ti also existed, who is frequently mentioned in the bone 
and bronze inscriptions and in the earliest texts, and who is often 
differentiated from the others by the title of shang ti ±*fc or 
‘Highest Ti’. This term, usually translated as ‘God’, has frequently 
been used as an argument to prove that the Chinese were originally 
a monotheistic people. Such a theory is hardly possible, however, 
for if the supposition is correct that ti, as a deity, originally referred 
only to the dead kings of the Shang dynasty, then it is possible that 
shang ti was actually no more than the first deified ancestor of the 
Shangs. In any case shang ti was, if the highest, nevertheless only 
one of many deities, and the other deified ancestors seem to have 
possessed in varying degrees almost all of shang ti’ s powers. 2 

When the Shang dynasty was superseded by the Chou, the practice 
of applying the title of ti to dead kings fell into oblivion. Shang ti 
continued as a supreme deity, however, and if he was originally 
conceived of as the first ancester of the Shang dynasty, this idea 
now quite disappeared. Indeed, the Chou rulers even seem to have 
tried to take him over as the founder of their own family. 3 In literary 
works of the early part of the Chou dynasty, such as the Shih Ching, 
the term shang ti is often used quite synonymously with the word 
t’ien ^ (usually translated as ‘Heaven’), and is represented as 
signifying the supreme power of the universe. 

But while shang ti, as a supreme being, continued to hold an 


1 See H. G. Creel, The Birth of China, p. 182. 

2 Creel, op. cit., pp. 183 — 184. 

3 See Shih Ching (Book of Odes), III, ii, Ode 1, in which it is stated that 
the first ancestor of the Chou family was born of a woman who conceived 
after she stepped into the footprint of shang ti. See also IV, ii, Ode 4. 
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important place in Chinese thought even until much later times, 1 2 3 
the word ti, used alone, underwent some interesting changes. During 
the second half of the Chou dynasty it became divested of much of 
its supernatural significance, to the extent, at least, that it could 
be applied as a title of respect to persons of this world as well as 
to divine beings of the next. At first it was used in this way only 
in references to the sage rulers of long ago, Yao and Shun; mythical 
beings who, though possesed of superhuman qualities, were repre- 
sented as men who ruled on earth, and not divinities from 
another world. 

The first writer by whom Yao and Shun are referred to in this 
way is Mencius (371? — 289?), who, speaking about Shun, says of 
him: “. . . .from the time when he ploughed and sowed, exercised 
the potter’s art and was a fisherman, to the time when he became 
ti, he was continually learning from others.” 2 In this passage it is 
obvious that the word ti has lost most of its divine associations. 
Shun is represented as an ordinary man of the people, a farmer, 
potter and fisherman, who became ti not through supernatural 
means, but through his own high moral qualities and ability. The 
title of ti is here merely the designation of the position acquired by 
him when he ascended the throne as the successor of Yao, and thus 
became ruler over the civilized world. 

Yao and Shun were primarily heroes of the Confucians, but it 
was not long before the Taoists also created from folklore or myth 
a half-human half-divine being whom they named Huang Ti 
the Yellow ‘Emperor’, and whom they considered as their founder. 
Later, still other ancient worthies appeared from the mists of 
folklore, and toward the end of the Chou dynasty five of these were 
grouped together under the title of the Five ‘Emperors’ or wu ti 
3l ^ 3 

These beings, however, were all rulers who had lived in the 
golden age of long ago; figures who, if they were human to the 
extent that they lived on this earth, at the same time possessed a 
wisdom and powers that were almost supernatural. No one in the 


1 See p. 53, where the term occurs in Li Ssu’s biography. 

2 See Mencius, II a, 8. For other references to Yao and Shun as ti, see Va, 
1 and 2; V5, 3. 

3 For their names, see p. 21, note 1. For other references to them in the 
present work, see pp. 77 — 78, 81, 84, 215. 
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Warring States period had as yet dared to apply the word ti to any 
ruler of his own time. 

But this last step was not long in coming. The Chou sovereigns 
themselves had always ruled with the simple title of wang 3E or 
King, even though at the same time they were known as the Son of 
Heaven ( fieri tzu )> a t ‘ t * e which gave them a divine right 

for their position. During the early Chou dynasty the feudal lords 
were arranged under them in a hierarchy of five grades, with titles 
corresponding roughly to Duke, Marquis, etc. 1 Even before the 
time of Confucius, however, the rulers of the state of Ch’u, which 
had always lain outside this feudal system, had been known by the 
title of wang, and thus, in name, at least, held themselves on a par 
with the kings of Chou. But toward the latter centuries of the Chou 
dynasty, when the Chou kings became completely impotent, the 
rulers of the other states also usurped for themselves the title of 
wang. As early as 588 B.C., in fact, the Duke of Ch’i had suggested 
to the Duke of Chin that the latter become wang, but the Duke of 
Chin was afraid of such a step and so refused. 2 In the year 370, 
however, the ruler of Wei definitely assumed this title, and his 
example was speedily followed by the rulers of the other states. 3 

The title of wang, however, soon no longer carried with it much 
prestige, since it rapidly came to be held even by petty princelings of 
no political importance. The heads of the larger states of the fourth 
and third centuries B.C. were ambitious men, eager to extend their 
influence by every means in their power, and so they looked 
eagerly for some title higher than wang that would give them 
increased prestige. At the same time they hesitated to adopt the old 
title of ‘Son of Heaven’ (which in any case was more a descriptive 
appellation than a formal title), both because by such an act they 
would openly indicate their intention of upsetting the existing status 
quo, and perhaps also because the term itself had by this time lost 


1 See p. 133. 

2 Mem. hist., IV, 321. 

3 According to the Shih Chi ’ s chronology, King Wei of Ch’i began his 
reign in 378 B.C., but this is a mistake, for he actually reigned only from 
357 to 320. See p. 115, note 2. This leaves King Hui of Liang (the name 
by which the state of Wei was known in his time), as the first to Have 1 
usurped the title of wang, for he began his reign in 370. 
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much of its former awe-inspiring qualities, owing to its long 
association with the weak Chou rulers. 

Only one course remained open to them: to assume ti as their 
title, a word rich with religious and historical associations, and hence 
ideal for their purpose. By so doing they would not violate the 
existing order, since the use of ti in this way was something com- 
pletely new, and at the same time they would subtly indicate to 
their contemporaries the fact that they possessed the very virtues 
attributed to the ancient sages, Yao and Shun, who had once held 
this title. 

The first instance of the kind occurred in the year 288 B.C., when 
the states of Ch’in and Ch’i, in the west and east of China respect- 
ively, seem to have decided to divide China between them into two 
spheres of influence. The King of Ch’in assumed for himself the 
title of Ti of the West ( hsi ti ^ ), and conferred upon the 
King of Ch’i the corresponding title of Ti of the East (tung ti 
M *t). The time was not yet ripe for such a revolutionary step, 
however, and in the same year the King of Ch’i, in order to gain 
praise for his own magnanimity and at the same time cast censure 
upon his Ch’in rival, revoked the title. The King of Ch’in, unwilling 
to bear the opprobrium for engineering this innovation alone, 
speedily followed suit. 1 

The next attempt came two years later, after Ch’i had annexed 
the small state of Sung. One of the travelling politicians of the time 
sent a letter to the King of Yen, suggesting that the latter take the 
title of Ti of the North ( pei ti 4 b the King of Ch’in take the 

title of Ti of the West ( hsi ti), the King of Chao take the title of Ti 
of the Center ( chung ti ), and that the three rulers combine 

to attack Ch’i. For some reason that we do not know, this plan also 
failed. 2 

The third attempt took place in the year 257, when Ch’in was 
besieging Han-tan, the Chao capital. Chao was in desperate straits, 
and someone suggested that if the King of Chao would confer on 
the Ch’in ruler the title of ti (which the latter had desired ever since 
his renunciation of it in 288, but had not since dared to assume 
himself), Ch’in would agree to raise the siege. At the advice of a 

1 See Chan Kuo Ts’e ( Ch’i Ts’e, IV, 10); also Mem. hist., II 84; V 
266—269. 

2 See Chan Kuo Ts'e ( Yen Ts’e, I, 11); also Shih Chi, ch. 69, pp. 6a — 6b. 
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travelling politician, however, this plan was abandoned,' and Chao 
was later saved by the arrival of reinforcements. 1 

Thus the word ti, which had originated as the name of a sacrifice, 
had by the middle of the third century B.C. acquired a predominantly 
political significance. The possession of this title was the goal aimed 
at by every ruler stirred by thirst for power. 

This history of the development of the word is important for 
an understanding of the dominant part which the concept of empire 
(which by 250 B.C. was chiefly expressed in the word ti), played in 
the thought of the third century. Especially was it prominent in the 
thinking of Li Ssu; indeed, it forms the guiding principle which 
determined his conduct throughout a lifetime. Already when he was 
a young man, Ssu-ma Ch’ien says of Li Ssu that he “became a 
follower of Hsiin Ch’ing in studying the methods of emperors (ti) 
and kings.” 2 When he took leave from Hsiin Tzu and went to Ch’in 
in search of employment, he did so on the plea that “the King of Ch’in 
desires to swallow up the world and to rule with the title of Emperor 
(ti).” 3 During his first speech with the Ch’in King, he urged the 
latter to “bring to reality the imperial heritage (ti yeh ^ H>’ and 
make of the world a single unity.” 4 And in his memorial opposing 
the decree for the expulsion of aliens, this same term occurs when 
he says of King Chao of Ch’in that “he brought to realization. . . . 
the imperial heritage,” alluding by these words to the virtual 
extinction of the House of Chou by Ch’in in 256. 5 

These references, made many years before Ch’in Shih-huang-ti 
officially adopted ti as part of his title in 221, might seem ana- 


1 See Chan Kuo Ts’e ( Chao Ts’e, III, 13); also Shih Chi, ch. 83, pp. la — 2a. 
It is only fair to state, however, that in the opinion of Ch’ien Mu, this story 
is not reliable. According to his supposition, the passage in the Chan Kuo 
Ts’e has been taken from that in the Shih Chi, which in itself has been 
constructed from unreliable materials. See his Hsien-Ch’in Chu-tzu Hsi-nien, 
sect. 155. 

The above account of the word ti, from the last line of p. 125 down 
to this point, though considerably elaborated, is based for its essential 
facts on the excellent study by Ku Chieh-kang and Yang Hsiang-kuei, San 
Huang K’ao (The History of the ‘Three Emperors’ in Ancient China), mono- 
graph series no. 8 of the Yenching Journal of Chinese Studies, 1936, pp. 9 — 10. 

2 Ti wang chih shu fI2* . See p. 12. 

3 See p. 13. 

4 P. 14. 

5 P. 17 and note 6. 

Bodde, China’s first unifier 9 
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chronistic if we had not studied the significant position held by this 
word already in Li Ssii’s time. Once seen in the light of this ideo- 
logical background, however, they help us to understand the motiva- 
tion that guided Li Ssu in his every step. Even when he was about 
seventy, Li Ssu could still discourse to Erh-shih on ‘the Way of the 
Emperor’, 1 and Ssu-ma Ch’ien quite correctly says of him that 
his greatest achievement was that he “brought to realization for him 
( i.e., for Ch’in Shih-huang) the imperial heritage (ti yeh)”. 2 3 Few 
men in history have pursued this concept of empire with more rigid 
determination than did Li Ssu. 

This long study of the word ti has caused us to lose sight of 
its companion word huang j|l , which Ch’in Shih-huang joined to 
it in his title. During the early Chou dynasty, when ti was still used 
only in the meaning of a supreme being, huang was often combined 
with it or with the word t’ien ^ (Heaven) as an adjective in such 
expressions as huang ti, huang t’ien, or the combined phrase, huang 
t’ien shang ti. As used in this way, huang seems to have expressed 
the idea of august, mighty, majestic, etc. 3 

In later times, however, when ti was largely divested of its relig- 
ious significance, becoming first a title of respect for the sage 
rulers, Yao and Shun, and then acquiring largely a political signif- 
icance, the need arose for another word that would better express 
ti’ s earlier meaning. The result was that huang, which had first been 
merely a qualifying adjective of ti, now actually came to replace 
the latter in certain cases, as for example in the term shang huang 
_t j|L > used as an equivalent for shang ti. Examples of such usage 
can be found in the Li Sao, and in other poems belonging to the 
group known as the Ch’u Tz’u (of the third century B.C.). 4 

Finally huang was in its turn brought back to earth by Ch’in 
Shih-huang’s adoption of it to form part of his title. In combining it 
with ti, Shih-huang may have been actuated to some extent by the 
desire to make himself appear to his subjects as a semi-divine 
being. 5 The word huang, indeed, could still retain its religious 
significance in some cases, as shown by the fact that immediately 

1 Ti tao See p. 43 and note 2. 

2 See p. 55. 

3 See Ku Chieh-kang and Yang Hsiang-kuei, op. cit., sect. 2, pp. 3—8. 

4 Ku Chieh-kang and Yang Hsiang-kuei, op. cit., pp. 10 — 12. 

6 See ch. 5, sect. 1, especially pp. 117, 120. 
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following his adoption of the title of huang ti for himself, Ch’in 
Shih-huang conferred upon his deceased predecessor, King Chuang- 
hsiang of Ch’in, the title of ‘The Great Huang on High’. 1 

Yet though the words huang and ti thus inevitably carried with 
them traces of their earlier religious associations, there is little 
doubt that as used in their combined form by Ch’in Shih-huang for 
himself, their primary meaning was a political and not a religious 
one. They could be borne solely by a person who held the position 
of supreme ruler over a united China, though at the same time the 
belief may well have existed that only a man possessing super- 
human qualities could attain to such a position. It is often difficult 
to distinguish the human from the divine in the popular mind, and 
nowhere more so than in China, where human beings have often 
become deified as gods. 

That the political meaning, despite such ambiguities, was the 
primary one, becomes evident from the speech which Chao Kao made 
when, after having caused Erh-shih to commit suicide, he placed 
Tzu-ying on the throne in his place. In this speech he says: “Ch’in 
was formerly a state with a king (wang). But Shih-huang, being 
ruler over the entire empire ( t’ien hsia ^ ), was therefore called 

ti. Now that the six states have once more come into being and the 
territory of Ch’in has become smaller, it is not permissible for the 
word ti to be used as an empty name. It is fitting that he (the new 
ruler) should be called king (wang), as of old.” And with these 
words he established Tzu-ying as King of Ch’in. 2 

Another confirmation of this meaning is the fact that in 202 B.C., 
after the founder of the Han dynasty had finally quelled all opposi- 
tion, his ministers asked him to assume the title of huang ti, saying: 
“The great King arose from humble origins to punish oppressors 
and rebels, and pacify (all within) the four seas. For those who per- 
formed meritorious deeds he has parcelled out territory and enfieffed 
them as Kings and Marquises. If the great King does not possess 
an honorific title, they will all doubt him and not believe in him.” 
We read that after three refusals, the Han founder was prevailed 
upon to accept the new title. 3 


1 T’ai shang huang ± Jt ifj . See Mem. hist., II, 128. 

2 Mem. hist., II, 215. 

3 Mem. hist., II, 380—381. 
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From these passages it is obvious that by the latter part of the 
third century B.C. the words huang and ti, combined as a title, 
possessed primarily a political and not a religious meaning, a 
meaning which they have continued to hold down to the present 
time. I think, therefore, we are fully justified, when we meet this 
term in the texts of the period, to translate it as ‘Sovereign Emperor’, 
as has been done in the present work. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE ABOLITION OF FEUDALISM 


Whether feudalism existed in China prior to the Chou dynasty 
is extremely doubtful, since the Shang dynasty, which preceded the 
Chou, did not possess a large territory, and its kings were probably 
little more than small local chieftains. 1 But when the Chou sup- 
planted the Shang (traditionally in 1122 B.C.), fiefs of land were 
granted by the victorious ruler to his brothers, to meritorious 
ministers, and also to the descendants of the Shang and of other 
early ruling families, so that they might continue the sacrifices to 
their ancestors. This step marked the probable beginning of feu- 
dalism in China, and seems to have been done chiefly in order to gain 
general support for the new ruling dynasty. 2 Its institution proved 
but a boomerang, however, for while the House of Chou steadily 
declined in power during the succeeding centuries, the many feudal 
states that it had thus founded became on the contrary more and 
more powerful, until they ended by crowding the parent house off 
the stage altogether. 

Of this feudal system, as it supposedly existed when still in its 
prime during the early part of the Chou dynasty, Mencius (371? — 
289?) has left us a detailed description: 3 

“The Son of Heaven (t’ien tzu constituted one dignity 

the Duke ( kung & ) one; the Marquis ( hou 0 $ ) one; the Earl 
(po ) one; and the Viscount ( tzu and Baron (non Jj|) 

each one of equal rank: a total of five ranks. . . . 


1 See H. G. Creel, The Birth of China, pp. 135 — 136. 

2 See Otto Franke, ‘Zur Beurteilung des chinesischen Lehenwesens’, in 
Sitzungsberichte der preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, no. 31, 1927, 
pp. 361—365. 

3 Mencius, Vb, 2. See also the account in the Li Chi, first part of ch. 3, 
which borrows much from Mencius. 
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“To the Son of Heaven there was allotted a territory of a thousand 
li square. A Duke and a Marquis each had a hundred li square; 
an Earl had seventy li, and a Viscount and Baron had each fifty li: 
a total of four gradations. Where the territory did not amount to 
fifty li, its ruler could not himself have access to the Son of Heaven, 
and his land was attached to some Marquis and was called a 
fu-yung |# flff 

“In a large state, where the territory was a hundred li square, 
the ruler had ten times as much income as his chief ministers; a 
chief minister, four times as much as a great officer; a great officer, 
twice as much as a scholar of the first class; a scholar of the first 
class, twice as much as one of the middle; a scholar of the middle 
class, twice as much as one of the lowest; the scholar of the lowest 
class, and such of the common people as were employed about the 
government offices, had the same revenue: as much, namely, as they 
could have made by tilling the fields. . . 

The revenues in the smaller states, according to what Mencius 
says, were graded on a similar plan, though with minor variations. 
The Li Chi tells us also that a total of 1,763 states existed in the 
early Chou dynasty under this system, without counting the lands 
belonging to the officials of the first class who were attached to 
the Son of Heaven, or the small dependent states called fu-yung . 1 

Probably no system of feudalism so elaborate and exact as this 
has ever existed in China, but the account nevertheless permits us 
to gain some idea of what the reality may have been. The weakness 
of such a system of government is obvious: an over-elaboration of 
offices, together with no means whatsoever, beyond that of moral 
suasion, of holding the structure together. What happened after 
the first Chou kings had passed away, has been briefly but accu- 
rately described by Li Ssu in his speech urging the abolition of 
feudalism: 2 “The fiefs given by (Kings) Wen and Wu of the Chou 
to their sons, younger brothers, and the members of their family, 
were extremely numerous. But as time passed these near relatives 
became divided and estranged; they attacked each other as if they 
were enemies. More and more the feudal lords killed and warred 
with one another, without the Son of Heaven of Chou being able 
to prevent them.” 


1 See Li Chi, ch. 3 (Couvreur’s translation, I, 269). 

2 See p. 79. 
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Later, many attempts were made to bolster up feudalism. For 
example, during the centuries preceding Confucius, the institution 
of Lord Protector or Pa j|| came into existence, whereby the feudal 
lord who happened at the moment to command the largest follow- 
ing, assumed certain of the functions of the by then almost 
impotent Chou rulers, and attempted to keep the peace. Under these 
nobles several assemblies of what may, perhaps, be called the 
world’s first league of nations, were held, but these attempts at 
unity failed. During later times the Confucians, particularly, tried 
to maintain the feudal system, quite failing to realize that the causes 
of the disorder of their time were inherent in feudalism itself, and 
that new economic conditions (such as the introduction of the iron 
plough share) were changing the social structure. The only outward 
result was increasing warfare, and during the fourth century B.C. 
the last pretence at allegiance to the central Chou authority vanished 
when the ruler of Wei, followed by those of other states, usurped 
the title of King in 370 B.C. 1 

Such had been the system of feudalism which was definitely 
smashed by Ch’in in 221 when, probably at Li Ssu’s recommendation, 
the entire empire was divided into thirty-six chiin m or com- 
manderies, which in their turn were divided into hsien ^ or 
prefectures. Each chiin was governed by a chiin-shou or 

Administrator, who had charge of civil affairs, and by a chiin-wei 
mm or Military Governor, who had charge of the troops. These 
men were appointed by, and responsible to, the central Ch’in govern- 
ment. In addition to them there was a chien-yii-shih ^jiP {fe 
or Overseer, who seems to have held a controlling power over the 
acts of the Administrator. Each hsien, similarly, was in charge of 
a Prefect, called a ling ^ in the case of hsien of more than ten 
thousand households, and a chang in hsien of smaller size. 2 

This system of chiin and hsien, which is the direct ancestor of 
the provincial and prefectural system of today, is often spoken of 
as having originated under Ch’in Shih-huang. In an appendix, how- 
ever, I have assembled a list of references to hsien and chiin in 
early China, showing conclusively that both had already existed 
for centuries previous to Ch’in Shih-huang’s time. References for 


1 See p. 127, and note 3. 

2 For these offices, see Mem. hist., II, 531. 
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many of the statements that follow, may be found in tabular form 
in this appendix. 

Much that is discussed in the following pages, has, I am aware, 
little direct connection with Li Ssu. The fact, however, that the 
institution of the hsien and chiin, in various states, marked a ten- 
dency away from pure feudalism and toward a more direct system 
of centralized state control, makes an understanding of their devel- 
opment essential for a correct appraisal of Li Ssu’s own achieve- 
ment in finally abolishing feudalism altogether. 

Of the two administrative units, hsien and chiin, there is no 
question that the former is the earlier, and Ch’in, where it is first 
referred to in the years 688 and 687, seems to have been its birth 
place. Ch’in had originally been established by King Hsiao of Chou 
(909 — 896) as a petty feudal state of the fu-yung or subsidiary 
class, 1 but for centuries, because of its remote situation in the far 
west, it had been allowed to go its own way with but little contact 
with the rest of China. Because of this lack of contact, it was not 
held back by the mass of conservative tradition which bound the 
rest of China, and, at the same time, the constant threat of invasion 
from the non-Chinese Tartars along the northwest frontiers, spurred 
it on to introduce many administrative innovations. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that the hsien, wherein lay the germs for the ultimate 
destruction of feudalism, should first have been instituted in Ch’in. 

From Ch’in, the hsien seems to have passed to the neighboring 
state of Chin (which in 403 B.C. divided to form the states of Han, 
Chao and Wei), where it is first heard of in 627. Spreading to 
Ch’u, another border state occupying the Yangtze valley in the 
south, it is first mentioned here in 498. Yen, in north China, also 
seems to have adopted the hsien, though the exact date is uncertain. 
Ch’i, occupying the Shantung peninsula in far eastern China, is 
thus left as the one important state in which the hsien does not 
seem ever to have become firmly established. The reasons for this 
curious fact will be discussed later on. 2 

How did the hsien originate? A plausible hypothesis is that it 
was first instituted as a means of governing newly captured terri- 

1 See Mem . hist., II, 10 — 11. 

2 See for these facts the tabulation of hsien given on pp. 238 — 240. Some 
evidence for the existence of hsien in Ch’i may be advanced, but in the appen., 
pp. 240 — 243, I point out why it seems to me inadequate. In any case there is 
little doubt that if the hsien ever did exist in Ch’i, it must have played a very 
minor role there. 
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tory. Such was the case in Ch’in, where, in 688 and 687, four newly 
acquired territories were converted into the first hsien of which we 
have record. The same process also occurred in other states. 1 In 
this stage of development, the hsien system probably existed parallel 
to, but not in conflict with, feudalism, since it was applied only to 
new land that had been either captured from non-Chinese tribes, 
or from other Chinese states. Later, no doubt, the hsien was intro- 
duced by various states into the territories of their own feudal 
vassals, especially in cases in which a vassal had died leaving no 
posterity, or was becoming too powerful for the state’s own safety. 
An instance of the latter occurs in the year 514, when the lands 
of two powerful clans in Chin were seized by the minister of that 
state, and converted respectively into seven and three hsien. 2 
What was the size of the average hsien, and how many of them 
were there in the individual states? The first question is a little 
difficult to answer, and no doubt wide variations existed, but we 
know that in 537 each hsien in Chin could furnish an army of one 
hundred war chariots, or in other words, about six hundred men. 3 
Later on, the hsien seems to have grown in size so that it could include 
as many as eight or ten thousand households. 4 Probably in ancient, 
as in modern China, it consisted of a central town, which was 
the seat of the administration, surrounded by outlying villages and 
open country. As to how many hsien there were in the individual 
states, we know that nine existed in Ch’u in 597; forty-nine in 
Chin in 537; and thirty-one in Ch’in in 350. 5 

Finally, what was the exact relationship of the hsien to the state 
which held it? The answer to this question is the most difficult of 
all, and one which can only be surmised from hints scattered here 
and there in historical records. In the opinion of one modern scholar, 
Chang Yin-lin, the hsien were under the direct control of the central 


1 See for Ch’in, Mem. hist., II, 20 — 21; for Ch’u, the Tso Chuan 
(Couvreur’s translation, 1, 607, 611; II, 183; III, 733); for Yen, Shih Chi, 
ch. 80, p. lb. 

2 Tso Chuan (Couvreur, III, 439 — 445). 

3 Tso Chuan (Couvreur, III, 109). 

4 The latter figure appears in the year 453 in the Chan Kuo Ts’e ( Chao 
Ts’e, I, 2). In the same work ( Ch’in Ts’e, V, 5), Ch’in’s great minister, Lii 
Pu-wei, is said in 250 to have been given twelve hsien by the state. The 
Shih Chi (ch. 85, p. lb), states that this gift amounted to 100,000 households, 
which would mean that each hsien had an average of 8,300 households. 

5 See the Tso Chuan (Couvreur, I, 611; III, 109); Mem. hist., II, 65 — 66. 
and note 1 on p. 66. 
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state government, and were administered by men appointed by the 
state, who collected taxes in the hsien, judged law cases, and per- 
formed other administrative duties, entirely on behalf of their state 
ruler. 1 The position of such men would thus probably not be 
hereditary. 

We might suppose something of this kind from the very fact that 
the hsien were originally established by the states as administrative 
units quite distinct from the feudal fiefs. More direct evidence, how- 
ever, is found in the year 514, when we read that the state of Chin 
seized the lands of two powerful clans within its borders, converted 
them into a total of ten hsien, and appointed ten men to 
govern them. 2 

Several instances occur, on the other hand, when hsien were 
actually given to individuals as feudal fiefs ( feng m- 3 Of the 
forty-nine hsien that existed in Chin in 537, likewise, nine are 
expressly stated to have been under the control of two powerful 
clans. Elsewhere we hear of three men contending for the possession 
of a hsien, and of two men exchanging hsien with each other. 4 
Still other cases occur when worthy officials of the state were 
‘awarded’ ( shang J|), ‘given’ (yu M or yii -f*), or had 
‘received’ ( shou ^ ) hsien from the ruler. 5 While the exact 
significance of such expressions is uncertain, they would seem to 
suggest that something more valuable was being conferred than 
merely a non-hereditary position such as a hsien Prefect. 

The truth probably is, first: that the exact status of the hsien 
varied at different times and places; secondly: that the hsien were 
sometimes used for purposes for which they had not originally been 
intended. Officials who had been appointed to administer certain 

1 See his Chou-tai ti Feng-chien She-hui (Feudalism in the Chou 
Dynasty), in Ts’ing Hua Hsiieh Pao, vol. 10, no. 4 (Dec., 1935), p. 826. 

2 See the Tso Chuan (Couvreur, ill, 439 — 445). For another instance of 
the state of Chin appointing a man to be hsien Prefect, see ibid. (Couvreur, 
11,543,545). 

3 In 453, the suggestion was made in Chao that two individuals should each 
be enfieffed with a hsien of 10,000 households. See Chan Kuo Ts’e (Chao 
Ts’e, I, 2). in 250, again, Lii Pu-wei was given twelve hsien as a fief. See 

p. 137, note 4. It should be noted, however, that the word feng m does 

not always necessarily mean ‘enfief’, but may also signify ‘to confer’ (office 
or position). 

4 These instances occurred in Chin in 539 and 535. See the Tso Chuan 
(Couvreur, III, 63 — 64, 140), 

5 Tso Chuan (Couvreur, I, 436, 658; II, 469 — 470; III, 439 — 445, 607). 
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hsien, no doubt would come to regard them more and more as their 
own property, rather than as districts to be governed on behalf of 
the state authority; and so, in this way, the posts to certain hsien 
probably tended to become hereditary. No doubt, too, certain clans 
within a state gradually gained control over hsien which had 
originally been established by their state ruler, or they themselves 
created hsien from their own lands. Thus in 537, as already pointed 
out (p. 137), of the forty-nine hsien which existed in Chin, nine were 
in the possession of two clans, leaving forty others over which the 
Chin ruling house probably retained a greater measure of direct 
control. 

In theory, then, the development of the hsien system tended to 
weaken feudalism, and to give the state ruling families a higher 
degree of centralized control. In practice, however, these ruling 
families often failed to prevent hsien from passing out of their 
direct control into that of their powerful vassals. In the case of Chin, 
this failure was disastrous, and after violent internal disorders, 
which shook it to its very foundations, three of the most powerful 
clans succeeded in partitioning it into three territories, which, in the 
year 403, became formally recognized as the states of Han, Chao 
and Wei. The result was that Chin, which until this time had been 
dominant in China, now lost much of its power, leaving it to Ch’in, 
Ch’u and Ch’i to fight out the struggle for supremacy during the 
Warring States period. 

With the advent of this period, we must turn our attention to the 
development of the chiin m or commandery, which now became 
prominent. The first hsien had been established, as we have seen, 
by Ch’in in 688, but it was Ch’in’s neighbor, Wei, which seems to 
have been the first to establish chiin. Two of these in Wei are 
mentioned about 400 and in 361 ; one of them was acquired by Ch’in 
in 328, the first year when we hear of chiin in that state; and we 
next hear of them in Ch’u in 312, and in Chao at about the same 
time. In Han they do not seem to have been established until some- 
what later, while the date for Yen is uncertain. 1 In the case of the 
chiin, as in that of the hsien, Ch’i seems to have been the only state 
of importance in which the system never existed. 

This fact raises interesting speculations, and gives support to a 
theory that was first advanced by the noted historical critic, Yao 


1 See the tabulation of chun given on pp. 244 — 246. 
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Nai (1731 — 1815). 1 This theory, which would give a plausible 
explanation for the origin of the chiin system, asserts that the chiin 
were not originally established as civil administrative areas within 
the states, but were created as militarized zones along the borders 
of those states which were on the periphery of the Chinese hege- 
mony, and hence were face to face with the uncivilized tribes of 
non-Chinese race, especially the Tartar tribes of the northwest. In 
this respect, the chiin would be somewhat analogous to the hsien, 
which, as we have seen, were established in Ch’in probably as a 
means of governing newly captured outlying territory. For the 
reasons that follow, this hypothesis seems to be more satisfactory 
than any other yet offered: 

First, the states in which chiin were first established, those of 
Wei, Ch’in, Chao and Ch’u (to which we may add Yen, though the 
date of establishment there is uncertain), were all peripheral states 
that bordered barbarian tribes in exactly the way described. A study 
of the chiin in these states, moreover, shows that they were indeed 
located in the dangerous frontier regions. 

Secondly, the Shih Chi actually states in the case of Wei and Yen, 
that these states established their chiin as barriers against Tartar 
tribes. It also states that they, as well as Chao, constructed great 
walls along their frontiers which would serve the same purpose. 2 
Later on, when the chiin system became more general, chiin were 
also established along frontier regions that bordered other Chinese 
states, as well as along those bordering non-Chinese territory. 3 

Thirdly, the word shou nij* , the title given to a chiin Adminis- 
trator, means ‘to hold’ or ‘to maintain’, and so suggests that the 
function of the official who bore it was to ‘hold’ or ‘maintain’ the 
frontier chiin entrusted to him against outer invasion. 

Fourthly, such a theory would explain why in Han, a state 
entirely surrounded by other states, and hence not exposed to 
barbarian attack, we hear of no chiin until comparatively late, 


1 See his commentary to Ku Yen-wu’s (1613—1682) Jih Chih Lu, chiian 
22, Chiin-hsien section. The latter essay still remains one of the best 
discussions on the rise of the chiin and hsien. 

2 See the Shih Chi, ch. 1 10, pp. 2a — 2b. 

3 A case in point is the Huai-pei territory, which was made into a chiin 
by Ch’u in 248, and is expressly said to have been established as such 
because it constituted a dangerous region along the Ch’u-Ch’i border. See 
Shih Chi, ch. 78, p. 2a. 
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in 262, when Shang-tang is mentioned there as a chiin. It is signifi- 
cant that this region of Shang-tang formed a long finger of territory 
that extended northward into the heart of the rival state of Wei, 
and hence was of paramount military importance. 

Finally, the theory helps to explain why Ch’i, occupying the 
Shantung peninsula in far eastern China and hence far removed 
from the Tartar tribes, never had the chiin system at all. Another 
factor enters here, however, and that is that just as western China, 
and especially Ch’in, was the region where the philosophy of 
Legalism developed during the Warring States period, so Ch’i 
(together with the neighboring state of Lu, which it politically 
dominated), had for centuries been the home of Confucianism and 
of the traditions which Confucianism tried to perpetuate. And just 
as Legalism, as we shall see in a later chapter, was the fierce 
opponent of feudal privilege and of the social structure which it 
supported, so Confucianism was its staunch adherent. 1 2 

Certainly the congruency between these two determining factors, 
the one ideological, the other environmental, is more than mere 
accident, and their combination explains why the hsien and chiin 
systems never seem to have developed in Ch’i. It also reveals the 
sharp cleavage which existed even at that time between east and 
west China, a cleavage which goes back at least as early as the be- 
ginning of the Chou dynasty, and which we shall find repeated 
when we come to consider the development of writing in the next 
chapter. In this cleavage we see the beginning of that pendulum- 
like shift of power between east and west, which for centuries has 
supplied the chief motif in Chinese history, until replaced, more 
than a thousand years after the Chou dynasty, by the swing between 
north and south, which has continued uninterrupted until today. 

Now let us consider the special characteristics of the chiin. First, 
what was its size? For a long time scholars have supposed that 
originally the chiin was smaller than the hsien, a theory based 
largely on a passage in the Tso Chuan under the year 493, which 
states that “great officers (ta fu ^ ) of the upper rank will 

receive hsien, and great officers of the lower rank will receive 
chiin.” 2 if we accept the theory about the chiin which has just 

1 See ch. 10, sect. 1, pp. 182 f. It will be remembered that Shun-yu Yiieh, 
whose demand for the restoration of feudalism was the pretext for the 
Burning of the Books, was a native of Ch’i. 

2 See Couvreur, III, 60, and Mem. hist., II, 132, note 1. 
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been presented, however, it becomes possible to interpret this 
passage quite differently. The hsien system had by 493 become 
fairly well established within the different states, whereas the chiin 
of that time must have been in a very embryonic stage, and could 
hardly have consisted of more than rude military outposts along the 
frontiers. It is natural, under such circumstances, that officials of 
higher rank would be given the positions in the hsien near at home, 
while those of lesser rank would be sent to the distant chiin on the 
frontiers. Such, at least, is the interpretation of the scholar whose 
views 1 have given above, 1 2 and it has the advantage of not con- 
tradicting the incontrovertible fact that in later times the chiin was 
a territory of large size that included many hsien. 

Of the latter fact there can be no doubt, for from the Shih Chi 
and the Chan Kuo Ts’e we know that Ch’in had one chiin containing 
nine hsien; Ch’u had one of tw'elve; Wei one of fifteen; and Han 
one of twenty-four. 2 

As to the relationship between these chiin and the states that 
contained them, it seems rather certain that they were kept under 
fairly direct centralized control, and that the post of chiin Admini- 
strator was appointive and not hereditary. 3 In 248, for example, 
when the region of Huai-pei was converted by Ch’u into a chiin, it 
is expressly stated that the noble who had held it as a feudal fief 
was moved elsewhere and given a new fief. 4 Ch’in, too, after 
it captured the region of Shu in 316, first made it into a subsidiary 
feudal state; but then in 285, when revolt threatened, it converted 


1 See Yao Nai, op. cit. 

2 See respectively Mem. hist., II, 85 and 101; Shih Chi, ch. 78, p. 2a; 
Mem. hist., II, 69; and Chan Kuo Ts'e ( Ch’i Ts’e, II, 6). 

3 Sometime about 386 B.C., to be sure, it is said that the ruler of Wei 

‘enfieffed’ ( feng ) Wu Ch’i as Administrator of Hsi-ho. See 

Shih Chi, ch. 65, p. 2a. But as already pointed out, the exact meaning of the 
word feng is sometimes uncertain. See p. 138, note 3. Also in 262 the state 
of Chao offered to enfief a man who was Administrator of a chiin in Han, if 
he would hand over his territory to Chao. But this offer was a bribe, and 
forms an exceptional case. See Mem. hist., V, 118. 

4 See Shih Chi, ch. 78, p. 2a. It is a curious fact, however, that the new 
region thus given him had also, according to what the Shih Chi sayp 
elsewhere (ch. 71, p. lb), been a chiin as early as 305 B.C. The explanation 
may be that Ch’u deliberately changed the status of this second territory when 
converting it into a fief, as was also once done in Ch’in. See immediately 
below. 
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it from a fief into a chiin. 1 Again, when a follower of Lti Pu-wei was 
ennobled by the state of Ch’in in 239, it is especially stated that the 
two chiin given to him were ‘changed’ (keng ]|f ) in their status 
in order to form his feudal domain. 2 These instances indicate the 
sharp distinction that existed between the chiin, which was non- 
hereditary and centrally administered, and the hereditary feudal 
domain. 

This long discussion on the history of the hsien and chiin has been 
necessary to bring out the fact that in all the large states, with the 
exception of Ch’i, attempts had been going on long before Ch’in 
Shih-huang’s time to strengthen the power of the state at the 
expense of its feudal vassals. In none of these states were these 
attempts so successful, however, as they were in Ch’in, where much 
of their credit must be attributed to the strong centralization policy 
inaugurated by Shang Yang. 

In 350, as we know, this man organized the small cities and towns 
throughout Ch’in to form a total of thirty-one hsien, each ad- 
ministered by a ling or Prefect. 3 At the same time he created a 
new aristocratic hierarchy of eighteen degrees, which had purely 
honorary, and not territorial or hereditary, significance. These 
degrees were gained, not by birth, but by military exploits, or later 
on (the first case is reported in 243), through purchase. 4 After- 
wards, under Ch’in Shih-huang, two further ranks were added to the 
new hierarchy, and of the old feudal titles of Duke, Marquis, Earl, 
etc., only that of Marquis was retained, and this in a purely honorary 
capacity. When we read, therefore, of titles of nobility in Ch’in in 
Li Ssu’s time, we must remember that the holders of them were 
divested of most of their former privileges. 5 

The institution of such a system spelled the virtual end of 
feudalism, and although following Shang Yang’s time we still hear 
of lands being given to members of the Ch’in royal family, as, for 
example, in 286, 6 yet no record of such grants occurs after 239. 
The last vestiges of feudal property were destroyed in 221, when 
no less than 120,000 of the rich and noble families of the empire 
were removed from their ancestral land holdings, and compelled 
to live in the capital, Hsien-yang, where new palaces were built 
for the dispossessed feudal lords. 7 

1 See the appen., p. 245, note 9. 2 Mem. hist., II, 108. 

3 Mem. hist., II, 65—66. 4 See Duyvendak, op. cit., pp. 61 — 64. 

5 See Mem. hist., II, 528 — 530. For examples of such titles, see above, 
pp. 29, 31, 48. 6 Mem. hist., II, 84. 7 This fact is discussed on p. 178. 
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This marked the final disappearance of feudalism, and it will 
be remembered that when Chao Kao persuaded Hu-hai to seize 
the throne that rightfully belonged to his elder brother, one of the 
arguments he used was that “when this eldest son arrives, he will 
become established as Sovereign Emperor, while you will remain 
without a foot or inch of territory.” 1 

The old feudal hierarchy had thus passed away, and a new one 
had arisen, based, not upon noble birth or territorial possessions, 
but upon individual merit or wealth. It is this fact which Li Ssu 
alludes to when he says that he “gave position to men of arms, 
honored meritorious officials, and enriched their ranks and revenues.” 
The efficient and highly centralized organization of Ch’in resulting 
from such a policy, contrasts favorably with that of other states, 
where feudalism still persisted despite the partial adoption of the 
hsien and chiin systems. This explains why even such a Confucian 
as Hsiin Tzu was compelled to express praise for the officials, great 
prefects and the court of Ch’in, 2 and it, as much as anything else, 
is the reason for the Ch’in triumph over the rest of China in 221. 

Neither the chiin and hsien system, then, nor the abolition of 
feudalism, originated with Li Ssu. Of the thirty-six chiin into which 
China was divided in 221, no less than eighteen had already existed 
prior to Ch’in Shih-huang’s reign, six in Ch’in itself and twelve in 
other states; 3 while feudalism, as we have just seen, had already 
virtually disappeared in Ch’in by the early years of that reign. In 
what, then, did Li Ssu’s contribution consist? 

First of all, it lay in the realization that what had been successfully 
applied to a single state must be made universal if the empire was 
to remain unified. The greatness of this concept appears when we 
recall that before Li Ssu’s time no such form of centralized authority 
had ever existed in China as a whole, and that to bring it to fruition 
he had to struggle against a belief in the sanctity of ancient 
institutions, the weight of which was imponderable, and which was 
generally held by most of the schools of thought of his time. By 
his determined insistence on the abolition of feudalism, 4 made in 
the face of opposition from his immediate superiors, Li Ssu shows 
his true greatness; and the importance of his reform is indicated by 
the fact that a recurring attack made upon it years later, in 213, 
was the direct cause leading to the Burning of the Books. By the 

1 See p. 27. 2 See pp. 8—9. 

3 See the tabulation of the Ch’in chiin given on pp. 245—246. 

4 See pp. 78 — 79. 
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single act of making the abolition of feudalism universal instead of 
regional, therefore, Li Ssu brought China’s ancient period to a close, 
and laid the foundations for a modern China. 

In the second place, Li Ssu gave to the chiin a new significance. 
Originally, the chiin had developed as a sort of protective armor- 
plating along the dangerous frontier regions of different states. As 
such, it had been possible for it and feudalism to continue side by 
side, since the functions of the one on the outer regions did not 
necessarily overlap those of the other within. But now all China 
was unified; there were no longer any borders, save those that 
surrounded China as a whole; and the chiin, regarded merely as a 
plate of armor, had lost much of its significance. By Li Ssu, how- 
ever, the chiin was raised to new importance, by being made the 
primary link in a new administrative system now formed to bind 
together all parts of the Chinese empire. To do this, he made the 
former military shou or Administrator into a purely civil governor; 
put all military affairs into the hands of a new official, the chiin-wei; 
and created still a third post, that of the chien-yii-shih or Overseer, 
which, by providing a check upon the other two, would strengthen 
the centralization of power. Into this new administrative fabric all 
China was woven. There was no longer any place for feudalism. 

The fact that Li Ssu’s death was soon followed by the collapse of 
this system; by the recrudescence of feudalism among the rebel 
leaders then struggling for supremacy; and that the founder of the 
Han dynasty, after reuniting China, formally re-established feu- 
dalism in 202 B.C., should not lead us to suppose that Li Ssu's 
efforts ended in failure. The chiin was not abandoned by the Han 
dynasty, but continued under it, reduced in size from its Ch’in 
prototype, but increased in numbers; while the hsien was also 
retained. And though the chiin system was no longer as thorough- 
going as it had been in Ch’in times, since a number of newly created 
feudal kingdoms now existed side by side with it, yet the Han rulers, 
especially after the revolt of the Seven Kings in 154 B.C., were 
fully alive to the dangers of an uncontrolled feudalism, and made 
every effort to reduce the power of their dangerous vassals. 

Thus in 147 B.C., the Han government abolished a certain 
important office among the feudal lords, and in 145 it changed the 
over-presumptuous title of one of the official posts held in the feudal 
courts. 1 In 144, when a certain feudal king died, the imperial 

1 Mem. hist., II, 504—505. 

Bodde, China's first unifier JO 
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government divided his lands equally among his five sons, thus 
destroying the principle of primogeniture. 1 In 127, this was made 
the general rule among all the nobles, whose territorial holdings 
were thus effectively broken up. 2 The chiin Overseers of Ch’in times 
were also replaced, under the Han dynasty, by officials who were 
somewhat similar to the missi dominici of Charlemagne, and who 
travelled throughout the empire to spy upon the feudal lords on 
behalf of the Emperor. In 106 B.C., this institution was formally 
recognized by the conferring of the official title of pu-tz’u-shih 
A or Regional Inquisitor, upon its thirteen holders. 3 

The gradual development of the Chinese examination system, 
beginning at about the same time, and the resulting increasing 
emphasis laid upon scholarly attainment rather than birth, as a means 
to office, led to the further weakening of the aristocratic classes. 
The true picture of feudalism under the ruler Wu-ti (140 — 87 B.C.), 
is shown by the fact that at that time there were but nineteen feudal 
kingdoms left, as against eighty-nine chiin, 4 while even the feudal 
nobles who survived had been largely stripped of their powers by 
means of the measures outlined above. 

Ever since the Han dynasty, therefore, though feudalism has 
sporadically reappeared, it has hardly ever gained the important 
position held by it for so many centuries in Europe. Under the Ch’ing 
dynasty (A.D. 1644 — 1912), for example, though titles of nobility 
existed, it was the rule that these should be degraded one degree 
for every successive generation, so that within a few generations 
after a man had been ennobled, his descendants would once again 
have fallen to the level of the common people. This is in striking 
contrast to Japan, which to this day remains a strongly feudalistic 
country, and which, when it took over the greater part of Chinese 
civilization in the seventh century A.D., refused, significantly, to 
accept the Chinese examination system. 


1 Mem. hist., II, 505—506. 

2 Ch'ien Han Shu, ch. 6, p. 3a. 

3 Ibld -> ch - 6 ’ 7b : ch - 29a, 5a. Chavannes, Mem. hist., II, 531 wrongly 
states that there were only three of these men. 

* See Mem. hist., II, appen. 2. 
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THE UNIFICATION OF WRITING 

What, exactly, does the Shih Chi mean when it states that Li Ssu 
“equalized ... the written characters, and made these universal 
throughout the empire”? Does it signify, as one western scholar has 
asserted, that “he created a new, comparatively simple and practical 
system of writing”? 1 Unfortunately, the Shih Chi gives us no 
other information about this reform, the study of which is intimately 
bound up with the development of the written language in early 
China. For accounts of this latter there exist two main sources to 
which we must now turn: the section on lexicographical works in 
the bibliographical chapter of the Ch’ien Han Shu, compiled by 
Pan Ku (A.D. 32 — 92); and Hsu Shen’s preface to his Shuo-wen 
Chieh-tzu, which is a later work than the Ch’ien Han Shu, having 
been composed about A.D. 100, and is one of the first and most 
important Chinese dictionaries to survive until our time. 

In both these sources the account of the beginning of Chinese 
writing is obviously based on legendary material, and the first 
point at which we reach anything like firm ground is the mention in 
the Ch’ien Han Shu of a certain lexicographical work known as the 
Shih Chou or, translated into English, the ‘Historian 

Chou’, in fifteen p’ien or sections. This work, so far as we know, 
is the first lexicographical book ever to have been written in China. 
Under its entry, the author of the Ch’ien Han Shu, Pan Ku, appends 
the following note: “The Great Historian of King Hsiian of Chou 
(827 — 782 B.C.) composed the Large Seal in fifteen p’ien. During 
the chien-wu period (A.D. 25 — 56), six p’ien were lost.” 2 

This Large Seal ( ta chuan -fc ) is the name of an early form 
of Chinese writing which, as we shall see presently, was used by 


1 Karlgren, Analytic Dictionary of Chinese and Sino-Japanese, p. 2. 

2 Ch’ien Han Shu, ch. 30, p. 3b. 
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Li Ssu as a basis when he created the Small Seal script. When Pan 
Ku refers to it here as an alternate title for the work called the 
Shih Chou or ‘Historian Chou’, which he attributes to a Great Histo- 
rian of the time of King Hsiian, he obviously means that the Shih 
Chou was written in this Large Seal form of script. Let us see now 
what the Ch’ien Han Shu says of writing since this time: 1 

“The Shih Chou P’ien was a book used by the official historians 
for teaching children. Its (characters) were different in form from 
the Ancient Script found in the wall of the family of Confucius. 2 3 

“The Ts’ang Chieh, 3 in seven paragraphs ( chang jpr), was made 
by the Grand Councillor, Li Ssu; the Yuan Li ^ , in 
six paragraphs, was made by the Keeper of the Chariots, Chao Kao; 
the Po Hsiieh jf|[ ^ , in seven paragraphs, was made by the Great 
Historian, Hu-mu Ching ^ -^r ^ ■ The characters of these were 
largely taken from the Shih Chou P’ien, but the forms of their Seal 
script often differed sharply. They constitute what is called the 
Ch’in Seal. 

“It was during this time that the Li ^ (clerk) style of writing 
was first made. It began with the official judges, who having much 
work, were careless (in their writing), which they made more simple 
and easy, and gave out to their clerks (//' |^). 

“At the rise of the Han, the village scribes combined the three 
treatises of Ts’ang Chieh, Yuan Li and Po Hsiieh, and cut them up 
into paragraphs of sixty characters, so as to make a total of fifty- 
five paragraphs, the combination (of the three works) thus forming 
the (present) Ts’ang Chieh P’ien.” 

This account is amplified, as well as closely corroborated, by 
what is said in the preface to the Shuo-wen : 

“In the time of King Hsiian, the Great Historian Chou composed 

1 Ch’ien Han Shu, ch. 30, p, 4a. 

2 The Han history tells us that during the reign of Wu-ti (140 — 87 B.C.), 

when what had once been the house of Confucius was being torn down to 
make way for a palace building, several of the Chinese classics were found 
concealed in its wall. These were all written in what the Han scholars named 
ku wen or Ancient Script, in other words, archaic writing, the 

form of which differed from that in general use during the Han dynasty. 

3 ptH ■ so nam ed, no doubt, from an ancient worthy of the same 
name who is supposed to have held office under the legendary Yellow 
Emperor, and whom Chinese tradition makes the inventor of writing. 
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the Large Seal in fifteen p’ien. It differed somewhat from the Ancient 
Script. 1 When Confucius wrote the Six Classics, 2 3 and Tso Ch’iu- 
ming compiled his commentary on the Spring and Autumn Annals, 3 
they both used the Ancient Script, and their meanings could be 
grasped and discussed. 

“After them, however, the feudal lords ruled through might and 
did not rally around the (Chou) King. Disliking the harm done to 
themselves through the rules of etiquette and through the music, 
they did away with the statutes and records of these. 4 They 
divided to form the Seven States, within each of which different 
(sizes of) acre were used for the fields; different gauges for cart 
roads; different laws for governing; different regulations for 
clothing and headdress; speech was different in sound; and the 
written characters were different in form. 

“When Ch’in Shih-huang first unified the world, his Grand 
Councillor, Li Ssu, made it uniform according to (the standards of) 
Ch’in, and did away with those (characters) which were not in 
accord with the Ch’in writing. (Li) Ssu made the Ts’ang Chieh 
P’ien ; Chao Kao, Keeper of the Chariots, made the Yuan Li P’ien; 
and the Great Historian, Hu-mu Ching, made the Po Hsiieh P’ien. 
They all took from the Large Seal of the Historian Chou, but in some 
cases considerably simplified and modified it. This is what is called 
the Small Seal. 

“At this time Ch’in burned and destroyed the classical writings 
and did away with the ancient records. It made great levies of troops 
and raised armies, and the duties of the official judges became 
very complicated. This marked the beginning of the Li (clerk) style 
of writing, (formed) in order to make (writing) more simple 
and easy. And it was at this time that the Ancient Script was 
cut short.” 

Combining these two accounts, we can summarize the develop- 
ment of writing in ancient China as follows: 


1 I. e., the style of the writings that were found in the wall of the house 
of Confucius. 

2 The Book of Changes, Book of History, Book of Odes, Book of Rites, 
Book of Music and Spring and Autumn Annals, the writing, or at least 
editing of which, has long been traditionally, but wrongly, attributed to 
Confucius. 

3 This is the famous historical work, the Tso Chuan, traditionally, but 
probably erroneously, attributed to Tso Ch’iu-ming, a disciple of Confucius. 

4 This is an echo of the complaint of Mencius, quoted below on p. 163. 
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(1) During the early part of the Chou dynasty, under King 
Hsiian (827 — 782), a certain Great Historian by the name of Chou 
composed a work in fifteen p’ien variously known after his name 
and official title, as the Shift Chou, or, after the name of the style 
of script in which it was written, as the Large Seal. From inscriptions 
found on Chou dynasty bronze vessels, we know that this Seal, or 
Large Seal, writing, was elaborate in form and highly pictographic, 
in contrast to the more conventionalized ideographs in use in 
China today. 

(2) The Large Seal script used by the Historian Chou differed in 
appearance from the Ancient Script or ku wen lit £ , which was 
chiefly known to the Han scholars through the discovery during the 
reign of Wu-ti (140 — 87 B.C.) of classics written in this style which 
had been hidden in the wall of the former house of Confucius. 

(3) When Li Ssu (or, it may be fair to suggest, a group of 
scholars working under his direction), wrote the Ts’ang Chieh ; and 
when Chao Kao and Hu-mu Ching respectively wrote the Yuan Li 
and the Po Hsiieh, they followed to a great extent the Large Seal 
script of the Historian Chou, but in some cases considerably simpli- 
fied and modified it. In this way they produced what is variously 
known as the Small or the Ch’in Seal. 

(4) A still further change was effected by the judges who held 
office during the Ch’in dynasty, who found that even Li Ssu’s 
simplifications were insufficient for rapid work, and so still further 
simplified his Small Seal into the Li or clerk script. At about the same 
time the Ancient Script almost wholly disappeared, so that later, 
when it was again brought to light by the Han scholars, it was 
hardly comprehensible. 

(5) In the early part of the Han dynasty, the Ts’ang Chieh, the 
Yiian Li and the Po Hsiieh were combined into a single work con- 
sisting of fifty-five paragraphs of sixty characters each, which would 
thus total 3,300 characters, and which has since been known as the 
Ts’ang Chieh P’ien. 

Such is what we learn from the traditional accounts. Unfortunately, 
there are several considerations which throw what they say under 
suspicion: (1) No mention of Li Ssu’s making of the Ts’ang Chieh 
is to be found before the time of the Ch’ien Han Shu and the Shuo- 
wen, not even in his biography in the Shih Chi, where we would 
most expect to find it. (2) The same may be said of Chao Kao’s 
Yiian Li and Hu-mu Ching’s Po Hsiieh. The latter person, in fact, 
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is unknown in history before his mention in the Ch’ien Han Shu. 
(3) Both the Ch’ien Han Shu and the Shuo-wen were compiled 
about three centuries after the death of Li Ssu. On the basis of the 
foregoing objections, it is not impossible that these accounts are 
founded on unreliable tradition. Unfortunately, neither the Ts’ang 
Chieh nor the other works here mentioned can give us much infor- 
mation, since none of them has come down to us in its original form. 
This point will be discussed in detail below. 

None of these objections, of course, is insuperable, but at least 
it is well to hold them in mind. Should we put them aside, other 
important considerations still remain, some of which have been 
puzzling Chinese scholars for almost two thousand years. Several 
of these, however, are now well on their way to solution, owing to 
the researches of a number of modern Chinese scholars, among 
whom one of the most brilliant was the late Wang Kuo-wei 
(1877—1927). 

The first of these problems centers around the identity of the 
Historian Chou, and his connection with the Large Seal Script. 
Because there is no mention of him before the Ch’ien Han Shu, 
and for other reasons as well, Wang Kuo-wei comes to the con- 
clusion that the title, Shih Chou, does not refer to a person at all. 
As he points out, the word chou which has usually been 
accepted as the name of a person, also means ‘to read’, and so in 
combination with the word shih , which may mean either ‘history’ 
or ‘historian’, can be interpreted as signifying ‘history readings’, or 
‘readings in the histories’. Wang believes that originally the Shih 
Chou gained its name from the fact that its text began with these 
two words (many Chou dynasty writings are named in this way 
from their opening words), whereas by the Han dynasty scholars this 
title was wrongly interpreted as referring to the name of the author. 1 

But then, how did the Shih Chou or Shih Chou P’ien come to be 
associated with the reign of King Hsiian of Chou, and what is the 
exact relationship between the Large Seal script which it uses and 
the Ancient Script spoken of by the Han scholars? Again, what is the 
relationship between these and Li Ssu’s Small Seal style? Wang Kuo- 
wei offers the following interesting theory to solve these problems: 2 


1 See Wang Kuo-wei, Shih Chou P’ien Su-cheng. 

2 See Wang Kuo-wei, Han-tai Ku-wen K’ao (An Examination of the 
Ku-wen of the Han Dynasty). 
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The Large Seal was the standard form of writing used in the 
domain of the Chou dynasty when its capital was still in western 
China near what is now Sian, Shensi. In other words, it was the 
form of writing generally used in western China under the Western 
Chou dynasty, and in appearance it probably did not differ greatly 
from the earlier script found on the divination bones of the Yin 
or Shang dynasty (1776? — 1123? B.C.). In 771 B.C., however, 
a sudden raid by barbarian tribes forced the Chou court to flee 
eastward, and to found a new capital at what is now Loyang, 
Honan, thus inaugurating what is often referred to as the Eastern 
Chou dynasty. From this time onward the Chou rulers rapidly lost 
all power, and became mere puppets of the contending nobles. 

Now King Hsiian, who, as will be remembered, reigned from 
827 to 782, was the last great ruler before this move to the east 
took place. Therefore, Wang Kuo-wei suggests, it was natural, 
since the Shih Chou P’ien contained the Large Seal form of writing 
in use under the Western Chou dynasty, for Han scholars to make 
it contemporary with the last great ruler of that period, King Hsiian. 

But what happened to this Large Seal script after the Chou 
court moved eastward? Wang Kuo-wei believes that it continued 
to be used in western China, but that the Chou rulers, now become 
weak, were unable to make it the standard form of writing for the 
feudal states of eastern China. Yet it was precisely during the 
following centuries that China’s great philosophical activity took 
place, an activity centered to a considerable degree in the feudal 
states of east China. With the rise of this philosophic movement, 
writing no longer remained the prerogative of a few court literati, 
but became open to a wide variety of men scattered among many 
different states. These men, writing in several different dialects, 
brought the script into a state of confusion; a confusion helped by 
the increasingly homophonous nature of the Chinese language, which 
made it possible for one word to be easily mistaken for another. As 
a result, no one form of script remained standard, and wide 
variations sprang up in different states. 

Since Confucius was one of the philosophers living in the eastern 
feudal states, in what is now Shantung, it is natural that the classics 
reputedly found in the wall of his house, when it was demolished in 
the Han dynasty, should be written in the corrupted script of eastern 
China. What the Han scholars termed the Ancient Script or ku wen, 
therefore, was not, strictly speaking, a standard style at all. It was 
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simply a general term for the variant forms of script that evolved 
in east China, as distinct from the standard and earlier Seal writing 
of the west. Thus in this, as in the development of the chiin and 
hsien systems which was studied in the preceding chapter, we find a 
sharp distinction existing between east and west China. 

But why did the Han scholars call this the Ancient Script, when 
actually it evolved out of, and was later than, the Seal style? It is 
here that Ch’in and Li Ssu enter into the story. When the Chou 
dynasty was still located in the west, Ch’in was only a small princi- 
pality, in what is now Kansu. But during the following centuries it 
gradually expanded eastward, and in 350 B.C., at the same time 
when so many other startling innovations were being made by its 
great reformer, Shang Yang, it built for itself a new capital, Hsien- 
yang, located almost on the same site as that formerly occupied by 
the Western Chou capital. The result must have been that many of 
the Western Chou traditions filtered into the state of Ch’in, and 
among them, so Wang Kuo-wei maintains, the Seal script. The 
state of Ch’in, therefore, though in many respects uncultured, fell 
heir in this way to the Seal form of writing of the early Chou dynasty, 
as handed down through the ages in western China. 

Such a theory gives a justifiable explanation of why both the 
Ch’ien Han Shu and the Shuo-wcn, when speaking of the reforms of 
Li Ssu and his associates, say that they followed closely the Seal 
script, only in some cases modifying and simplifying it. The style 
of writing that resulted was designated sometimes as the Ch’in Seal 
and sometimes as the Small Seal, to distinguish it from the earlier 
Seal or Large Seal, from which it was descended. 

Wang Kuo-wei suggests still further that the Burning of the 
Books was primarily directed against works written in the corrupt 
Ancient Script, and was one of the methods used by Li Ssu to make 
the Small Seal standard throughout China. If so, the book burning 
seems to have achieved its purpose, for when only a little more than 
a century later the Han scholars came in contact with books written 
in the Ancient Script, they could hardly decipher them. It was 
because of this unintelligibility that the Han scholars called this 
kind of writing the Ancient Script, quite ignorant of the fact that 
actually it had evolved much later than the Seal script, of which 
it was but a corrupt variant. 

If we accept the foregoing theory, it is evident that Li Ssu could 
not have created a completely ‘new’ form of writing. Rather he 
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followed fairly closely what he considered to be the most standard 
form of writing, the Large Seal, only modifying and simplifying it, 
and at the same time making its use throughout China general. As 
Karlgren has shown, his reform did not introduce any new principles 
into the Chinese written language, but was only one of mechanical 
simplification. In his own words: “The .... characters which we find 
in the Shuo-wen are therefore, in principle and composition, those 
that were in regular use when the Chou culture flourished; only 
their technical execution was abbreviated and simplified and nor- 
malized through the hsiao chuan [Small Seal] reform of Li Ssu’s.” 1 2 3 
This judgment is confirmed by one of the most outstanding 
modern Chinese scholars in the field of epigraphy, Lo Chen-yii, who 
says: “That Li Ssu standardized characters means only that he 
suppressed current variant forms of characters not in conformity 
with those of the state of Ch’in, and nothing more. But of those 
characters which had been handed down through the centuries from 
the Shang and Chou dynasties, and which were still in use in his 
time, I have never understood that he abolished any.” 2 

Dr. Creel, too, who sometimes differs from Karlgren on other 
points, agrees that Li Ssu’s unification of the script was of a purely 
mechanical kind, which did not introduce any new principles into the 
formation of the Chinese characters. Writing of Li Ssu’s reform, he 
says: “Such abbreviation of characters and alterations in their form 
were already being made during the time of the [Shang] bone in- 
scriptions, and are in constant evidence in inscriptions on bronzes . . . 
This, then, was merely to follow in the long established line of the 
natural evolution of the Chinese script.” 3 

We are still faced, however, with the problem of the connection 
between Li Ssu’s Small Seal, which was a simplification of the 
Large Seal, and the Li script, which, according to the accounts, was 
a still further simplification of the Small Seal. Concerning this, 
there is an important sentence in the preface to the Shuo-wen, in 
a passage listing the different kinds of writing, which states: “What 
is called the Seal script is the same as the Small Seal, to make 
which, Ch’in Shih-huang-ti employed a man of Hsia-tu, named 


1 Karlgren, ‘On the Script of the Chou dynasty’, in The Museum of Far 
Eastern Antiquities, Bulletin no. 8 (1936), p. 177. 

2 Quoted in the interesting article of H. G. Creel, ‘On the Nature of Chinese 
Ideography’, T’oung Pao, vol. 32, p. 143. 

3 Creel, op. cit., p. 143. 
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Ch’eng Mao ^ 1 Now this statement runs directly counter 

to that of the Shuo-iven already quoted, where it is clearly indicated 
that the Small Seal was the creation of Li Ssu and his two associates, 
Chao Kao and Hu-mu Ching. For this reason Tuan Yii-ts’ai (1735 — 
1815), the greatest Ch’ing dynasty authority on the Shuo-wen, 
.maintains that the statement here made about Ch’eng Mao has be- 
come displaced from its original position in the text, and should 
really follow the succeeding sentence in the Shuo-wen, in which the 
Li script is discussed. This theory, if correct, would make Ch’eng 
Mao the creator of the Li script, and not of the Small Seal. 2 

But who, in fact, was this Ch’eng Mao? Nothing whatever is 
mentioned of him before the Shuo-wen ’ s account, though later 
tradition says that he was in prison when he made his invention, 
and that by presenting it to Chin Shih-huang he not only gained 
his freedom, but official position as well. As one Chinese scholar, 
Chiang Shan-kuo, points out, however, the existence or non- 
existence of Ch’eng Mao is really of no importance, since there is 
evidence that in any case the Li script was known long before his 
time, traces of it having been found as far back as the Western Chou 
dynasty. According to this scholar, the Li writing was merely a 
simplification of the more cumbrous Seal form, and had existed 
and evolved side by side with it through the centuries. It was the 
formulation of the standardized and simplified Small Seal in the 
Ch’in dynasty, however, coupled with the disappearance of the 
Ancient Script, that gave a chance for the Li writing to become 
firmly established at this time, and so gave rise to the story that 
its invention was the work of one man. 3 

During the Ch’in dynasty, says this scholar, the Small Seal was 
generally used for all inscriptions and formal occasions, whereas 
the Li form was a simplification and abbreviation that was probably 
allowed only in every-day life. During the Han dynasty, however, 
the Li script became more and more prevalent, at the expense of 
the Seal, so that one of the main reasons why Hsu Shen compiled 
his Shuo-wen, which is based on the Small Seal, was, as he himself 
complains in his preface, that scholars of his time could no 


1 Hsia-tu was a place south of the present Ch’ang-an hsien in 

Shensi, so that it was not far from the Ch’in capital. 

2 See Li Ch’eng-ch’tian, Shuo-wen Chieh-tzu Hsii Chiang-su, pp. 113 — 114. 

3 Chiang Shan-kuo, Chung-kuo Wen-tzu chih Yiian-shih chi ch’i Kou-tsao 
(The Origin and Formation of Chinese Writing), pp. 60 — 62. 
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longer correctly interpret the old writing. The many mistakes which 
even Hsii Shen makes in his interpretations, in fact, show to what 
an extent the understanding of the Seal writing had been lost by 
A.D. 100. 

The significance of this Li writing lies in the fact that it forms 
the link between the Seal writing, universal in China until the Han 
dynasty, whether in Large, Small, or its corrupt Ancient Text variant, 
and the writing current in China today. Already in the Ch’in dynasty 
the Li began to become prominent, and by the end of the Han we 
find it imperceptibly merging into the form of script which is known 
today as Chinese writing. 

The difference between the Seal and the Li is that the former 
is elaborate and highly pictographic, and that it contains many 
curving lines which are narrow and equidistant in width, showing 
its derivation from a technique of scratching or incision. Some of 
these characteristics can be seen in the frontispiece of the present 
book, which reproduces a stone inscription written in the Small Seal, 
and which is generally attributed to Li Ssu. 

The Li style, on the contrary, is a conventionalization and sim- 
plification of the Seal form, and hence is much less obviously 
pictographic than the latter. Most of its lines tend to be straight 
rather than curved, while at the same time they flow and differ in 
width. Thus they reveal the technique of the Chinese writing brush, 
which came into general use by the time of the Han dynasty, and 
which made possible all those nuances in line that give Chinese 
calligraphy the right to be called a great art. 

The scholar to whom 1 have already referred gives a few examples 
to illustrate these differences. Among them are the Seal character Q> 
an obvious pictograph of the word ‘sun’, which in the writing of 
today becomes conventionalized into 0 . Again f , meaning ox, 
is clearly a representation of an ox head surmounted by protruding 
horns. This Seal form has since been conventionalized into ^ . i 

Having dealt with the development of writing in China at some 
length, perhaps we should now summarize what we have found as 
follows: (1) The Seal, or, to distinguish it from the Small Seal, 
the Large Seal, was a highly pictographic script derived from the 
earlier script of the Shang or Yin bone inscriptions. It was originally 
used under the Western Chou dynasty, and later continued to be 


1 See Chiang Shan-kuo, op. cit. 
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employed in western China. The little work, Shih Chou P’ien, which 
is now lost, was written in this script. (2) After the Chou dynasty 
moved its capital from the west to the east in 771 B.C., and went 
into decay, a new form of script, full of corruptions and variants, 
evolved out of the Seal form among the feudal states in eastern 
China. This was mistakenly termed the Ancient Script by the Han 
scholars, because by their time it could only be deciphered with 
difficulty. (3) The state of Ch’in, expanding ever eastward, in 
350 B.C. established its capital almost on the site of the ancient 
Western Chou capital, near present Sian, and thus inherited the Seal 
script. When Ch’in unified China in 221, Li Ssu simplified the Seal 
script into the Small Seal, and made its use universal. This process 
was probably only a mechanical simplification, and did not 
introduce any radically new structural features into the formation of 
the Chinese script. It is possible that one of the ways in which he 
made the new Small Seal universal was by ordering the Burning of 
the Books to be directed especially against those works that were 
written in the Ancient Script. (4) The Li script had long existed side 
by side with the Seal as a simpler form, but became important only 
in Ch’in times, as a still further simplification of the Small Seal. By 
the end of the Han dynasty it had evolved into very much the kind of 
Chinese writing we know today. 

We should now return to Li Ssu and his two co-workers, and 
follow the fate of their little treatises which, in Han times, were 
combined to form the Ts’ang Chieh P’ien. The Ch’ien Han Shu gives 
an account as follows: 1 

“In the time of Wu-ti (140 — 87 B.C.), Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju 
^ Jf composed the Fan Chiang P’ien ju&n , contain- 

ing no duplicating characters. In the time of Yiian-ti (48 — 33 B.C.), 
Shih Yu a eunuch of the Imperial Palace, composed the 

Chi Chiu P’ien Hj . In the time of Cheng-ti (32 — 7 B.C.), 

the official in charge of palace constructions, Li Ch’ang ^5 Jj| , 
(composed) the Yuan Shang P’ien JC faf JH- These all contained 
the proper characters found in the Ts’ang Chieh, but the Fan Chiang 
also had a great many which were not in this. 

“During the yuan-shih period (A.D. 1 — 5), those in the empire 
who were versed in philology, to the number of one hundred odd 


1 Ch. 30, p. 4a. 
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men, were summoned to the palace, and were commanded each to 
make a list of characters. From these, Yang Hsiung ^ $f| took 
those which were of use, and in this way composed the Hsiin Tsuart 
P’ien |jJ|J ^ . This followed the Ts’ang Chieh, but also changed 

the duplicating characters in the Ts’ang Chieh. It amounted to a 
total of eighty-nine paragraphs, and your servant, following Yang 
Hsiung, composed thirteen paragraphs. 1 Thus there was a grand 
total of one hundred and three paragraphs, having no duplicating 
characters, and containing practically all (the words) to be found 
in the Six Disciplines 2 and the various writings. 

“The Ts’ang Chieh contained many ancient characters, the reading 
of which had been lost by the ordinary teachers. In the time of 
Hsiian-ti (73 — 49 B.C.), Chang Ch’ang a man of Ch’i 

who was capable of reading them, was summoned. He received them 
and transmitted them to his grandson on his daughter’s side, 
Tu Lin who composed the Hsiin Ku j^f|| ^ (as a 

commentary).” 

This account is confirmed in the preface to the Shuo-wen, one of 
the purposes of which was to record the Small Seal forms in order 
to put an end to the confusion in the understanding of the old 
writing, and which, by making use of the works listed above, 
ultimately goes back to the Ts’ang Chieh P’ien for its materials. 

The Ts’ang Chieh P’ien itself, unfortunately, no longer exists 
in its original form. From the bibliographical chapter in the history 
of the Sui dynasty (A.D. 590 — 617), we learn that a certain 
Ts’ang Chieh, in two chiian, with a commentary by Tu Lin (un- 
doubtedly the same as the Hsiin Ku mentioned in the quotation just 
given), was still in existence during the Liang dynasty (A.D. 
502 — 556), but was since lost. 3 

Is it then impossible to know what the Ts’ang Chieh P’ien was 
like? Not entirely, for parts of it, as a matter of fact, have already 
been recovered from other sources and put together by Jen Ch’ao-lin, 
a scholar of the latter half of the eighteenth century. Unfortunately, 
this compilation gives us only a series of words, with no possibility 
of determining what was their original order. 4 

1 The word ch’cn gjf , translated as ‘your servant’, is supposed to be a 

reference by Pan Ku, the compiler of the Ch’ien Han Shu, to himself. 

2 I.e., Six Classics. See p. 149, note 2. 

3 See Sui Shu , ch. 32, p. 9a. 

1 See his Yu Chu Chii Chi, vol. 8, chiian 16. 
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The Chi Chiu P’ien, however, which of all the works mentioned 
in the quotation above, is the only one to survive until our time more 
or less in its original state, can give us a fairly accurate idea of 
what the other works in its class were like, including the Ts’ang 
Chieh P’ien. This little book, which in its present form amounts to 
about 1,350 words, consists simply of a series of words, arranged 
in groups of three, four, or seven characters each. The final words 
in the various groups rhyme with one another, and words within a 
group are more or less related in meaning. There is no attempt, 
however, to make definitions of the words thus listed, as would be 
the case in a true dictionary. They are simply given so that people 
might know the correct way of writing them. 

There is little doubt that the Ts’ang Chieh P’ien was similar to 
this, inasmuch as it simply presented in the correct Small Seal forms 
a list of words in common use at the time. This assumption that it 
was only a word list and not a true dictionary, would account for 
the small size of the Ts’ang Chieh P’ien, which, as we have seen, 
amounted to only 3,300 words . 1 

Strong argument for this theory is afforded by the discovery in 
recent times of four strips of bamboo dating from the Han dynasty. 
These bear on their face a total of forty-one characters written in 
Li script (bamboo or wood was the common writing material in 
China before the use of silk material and the invention of paper), 
and have been found in the Great Wall, at different points in Kansu, 
all northwest of the famous archaeological site, Tun-huang. On these 
bamboo strips, which are believed by Wang Kuo-wei to contain a 
Li script recension of the now lost Ts’ang Chieh P’ien, the characters 
are arranged in groups of four, the alternate groups rhyming with 
each other. As will be remembered, the Ts’ang Chieh P’ien as it 
existed in the Han dynasty, was a work consisting of fifty-five 
paragraphs of sixty words each, so that each pargraph, if Wang 
Kuo-wei is correct, would contain fifteen groups of four words each. 2 

The fact that the Ts’ang Chieh P’ien was only a list of correct 
word forms and not a true dictionary, should not blind us to Li Ssu’s 
true achievement. Before his time there is little doubt that a wide 
and confusing variety of word forms existed, and the labors of 
Chinese critics on the ancient texts reveal how often at that time 


1 See p. 150. 

2 See Wang Kuo-wei, Ts’ang Chieh P’ien Ts’an-chieh K’ao-i, where the 
inscriptions on the four bamboos are reproduced as follows: ( see over). 
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one and the same word could be written in a number of different 
ways. What Li Ssu did to end this condition may be summarized 
under three points: (1) He simplified the cumbrous Seal forms 
current before his time. (2) He standardized variant forms into one 
coherent system. (3) He made this system universal throughout 
China. 

Had these reforms not been carried out, it is fairly safe to say 
that the formation of the even more simplified and practical Li 
script could hardly have been made without still further increasing 
the already existing confusion. Nor could the Shuo-wen, which has 
been the basis for all later Chinese dictionaries, have been compiled. 
This does not mean that the Chinese written language has remained 
fixed and unchanging since Li Ssu’s day. Many characters found 
in the Shuo Wen are now obsolete, and many others have since 
been added. It does mean, however, that taking the Chinese 
written language as a whole, such changes have been comparatively 
slight, so slight indeed that most of the single characters used in the 
written language of today would be intelligible to an educated 
Chinese of the Han dynasty, and vice versa. 

Of all Li Ssu’s reforms, therefore, not even excepting his political 
ones, the standardization of the Chinese written language has prob- 
ably been the most important. There have been many periods since 


(1) Twenty characters: m it ffl m . twi a 

The alternating rhymes are here A with A, B with B. 

(2) Eight characters, with the remaining part of the inscription missing, 

A 

and only the left half of the first character preserved: ^ 

ft 

The rhyme is here A with A. 


(3) 

(4) 


Four characters, the remainder missing: 


Nine characters, with the preceding portion of the inscription missing: 
A B A B 


By chance, rhymes occur both between A and A, and B and B, so that it 
cannot be known how the word groups in this inscription were originally 
arranged. 
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the Han dynasty when China has suffered political disunity, but 
never has there been a time when she has lost her cultural continuity, 
a fact which explains why, of all the great civilizations of antiquity, 
hers is the only one to survive today. And to the continuity and 
universality of her written language, inherent in its beginnings, 
but first put on a firm basis by Li Ssu, this can probably be attrib- 
uted, more than to any other single factor. 


Bodde, China’s first unifier 


II 



CHAPTER IX 


OTHER MEASURES OF LI SSU 

1. THE BURNING OF THE BOOKS 

More spectacular than the abolition of feudalism or the unification 
of writing, though of less lasting significance, was the Burning of 
the Books of 213, an act for which Li Ssu has ever since been 
pilloried as the destroyer of ancient Chinese culture. Ssu-ma Ch’ien, 
in the fifteenth chapter of his Shift Chi, is one of the first to bewail 
the loss: i 

“After Ch’in had attained its aim, it burned the copies of the 
Shih and Shu of the entire empire, and to an even greater extent 
the histories of the feudal lords, because these furnished means of 
criticizing (its own government). The reason why the Shih and Shu 
have reappeared, is that many copies were preserved in private 
people’s homes. The historical records (of the feudal states), on 
the contrary, had been preserved solely in the House of Chou, and 
therefore have been destroyed. How regrettable! How regrettable! 

“Only the records of Ch’in remain, and these do not record the 
days and months, and are brief and incomplete. As a matter of fact 
there are also (texts) relating to the forces and changes of the 
Warring States that may be gathered, but how can there be any for 
early antiquity?” 2 

The destruction of Chinese literature, however, was not a 
complete innovation with Li Ssu, for before his time, sporadic 
attempts to wipe out the ancient records had already been made 
by the feudal lords. This fact is attested to by Mencius, who when 


1 Mim. hist., Ill, i, 26—27. 

3 Chavannes translates the last clause a little differently: “mais comment 
serait-on sur qu’ils remontent a une haute antiquite?” 
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asked for the details of the Chou feudal system, replied: “Their 
particulars cannot be learned, for the feudal lords, disliking their 
injuriousness to themselves, have all done away with the records of 
them.” i Shang Yang, too, according to Han Fei Tzu, “taught Duke 
Hsiao of Ch’in ... to burn the Shih and the Shu.” 1 2 In the Burning 
of the Books, then, as in the abolition of feudalism, Li Ssu simply 
carried out on a large scale what had already been practised 
sporadically. 

The loss caused by the Burning of the Books, as a matter of fact, 
was less than later scholars have usually supposed. In the first 
place, though the proscription of litterature was not formally an- 
nulled until 191 B.C., the edict could not have been effective longer 
than the collapse of the Ch’in government. Certainly there could 
have been no opportunity for carrying it out during the years of 
warfare that followed, and even after the reuniting of China, it is 
doubtful whether the founder of the Han dynasty, though not him- 
self very partial to the literati, would have taken much time from 
his many other problems to enforce the edict of a dynasty he had 
overthrown. It is fairly safe to say, therefore, that the order for the 
destruction of literature could not have remained in active operation 
for much longer than the five year period extending from its pro- 
mulgation in 213 to Li Ssu’s downfall in 208, when the Ch’in 
empire was already tottering. 

Secondly, the damage done to ancient literature by the book burn- 
ing was probably less than that which occurred when the imperial 
palaces at Hsien-yang were captured and burned by the rebels in 
206, on which occasion, so the Shih Chi informs us, the flames of 
the conflagration lasted for three months before being extinguished. 3 
It is only fair to point out, however, that the very fact that books 
in the Ch’in imperial archives were the chief ones exempted from 
the proscription of literature, made the destruction of these archives 
by the rebels particularly disastrous to literature. 

Thirdly, the destruction was not truly universal. The blending in 
Ch’in of superstition with intense practicality is revealed in the 


1 Mencius, \b, 2. 

2 See Han-fei-tzu, ch. 13 ( chiian 4, p. 21). The authenticity of this chapter, 
however, is doubtful. 

3 Mem. hist., II, 283. This must, of course, be an exaggeration. Perhaps 
J-J (month) is a mistake for (day). 
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sparing of books on medicine and pharmacy, divination by the 
tortoise and milfoil, and on agriculture and arboriculture. Besides 
these, the Ch’in historical records were also spared, and finally, 
all works in the possession of the office of the ‘scholars of wide 
learning’ were exempted. 

It is evident, then, that Li Ssu did not wish, as is so often stated, 
to sweep away completely all the literature of the past. Rather, by 
keeping it in the official archives where it would be in charge of the 
‘scholars of wide learning’, he wished to make of it a government 
monopoly. In so doing he was actuated by the fear that if the 
ancient writings were allowed to be indiscriminately disseminated, 
people would, as he says, by means of them “use the past to criticize 
the present,” whereupon the principle of central authoritarianism 
would fall to the ground. 

There were three classes of literature against which the Burning 
of the Books was particularly directed: first, the collections of 
poetry and of historical speeches, etc., known respectively as the 
Shih and Shu; secondly, histories of other states besides Ch’in; and 
thirdly, the ‘discussions of the various philosophers’. The Shih and 
Shu, which during the Han dynasty became known as the Shih 
Ching (Book of Odes) and Shu Ching (Book of History), and which 
have since formed the cornerstone of the Chinese classics, were 
considered especially objectionable. This was because they were 
constantly being invoked by the Confucians as mirrors for an ancient 
golden age of universal peace and prosperity, under Sage-kings who 
ruled, not by force, but by virtue, and whose government, incident- 
ally, was founded on feudalism. 

The histories of the other feudal states were likewise proscribed 
by the Ch’in government, since it wished all past history to be 
known according to the Ch’in interpretation. The writings of the 
various philosophic schools, too, because their authors did no 
materially productive work, but were always arguing with one 
another and proposing their own precepts for life and government 
(invariably opposed to the existing system), were felt to be a 
distinct danger to the unity of the state. 

The fact that there was a strong Confucian school to hand down 
the texts of the Shih Ching and Shu Ching, sometimes even by word 
of mouth, prevented these works from being destroyed by the fires 
of Ch’in and made their reconstruction possible during the great 
recovery of books instituted under the Han dynasty. The editing, 
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compilation and even falsification of texts made by the Han scholars 
during this recovery, however, have given rise to scholarly contro- 
versies in China lasting down to the present time. 

Probably the state histories and the writings of the Chou philo-. 
sophic schools suffered more severely. The state histories, unfortu- 
nately, were not widely scattered among the people, but were mostly 
concentrated, as Ssu-ma Ch’ien states, in the Chou archives, where 
they could be easily seized by the new dynasty; while the Chou 
philosophic writings were often the product of minor schools that 
had only a brief existence. Hence, unlike the writings of the Con- 
fucians, they had no strong line of descent, so that many of them 
were completely destroyed by the book burning. 

Even so, however, a surprising number of these philosophical 
writings did succeed in surviving the fires of Ch’in and finding 
their way into the Han imperial library, as is indicated by the cata- 
logue of imperial books which now forms the thirtieth chapter of the 
Ch’ien Han Shu. Of the six hundred and seventy-seven works listed 
in this earliest extant Chinese bibliography (which, however, also 
contains Han writings of as late as the first century A.D., as well as 
Chou works), it is estimated that but forty-seven have been 
preserved almost in their entirety until the present time; forty-one 
have been preserved in incomplete form; and sixty-five have been 
re-collected from other sources. The rest have been entirely lost. 1 
That is to say, of the six hundred and seventy-seven works that 
existed in the Han imperial library, no less than five hundred and 
twenty-four, or about 77%, are no longer in existence at the 
present day. 

From this fact it is fairly safe to conclude that of the ancient 
Chinese works dating from the first century A.D. or earlier, a far 
greater number has been gradually lost during the many centuries 
since the Han dynasty, and especially during the long period before 
printing was invented, than could possibly have been destroyed 
prior to the Han dynasty by the Burning of the Books. Even if no 
such catastrophe had ever occurred, therefore, the number of works 
coming down to us today from the Chou dynasty would probably 
not be so very much greater than it is at present. Indeed, the 
greatest harm caused by the Burning of the Books, probably did not 


1 See Ssu-yii Teng and Knight Biggerstaff, An Annotated Bibliography 
of Selected Chinese Reference Works, p. 8. 
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consist in the destruction itself, but in the excuse it gave to the Han 
scholars, as already stated, to rearrange and even to falsify the 
ancient texts. 

One other very important effect, however, which the Burning of 
the Books has had, is that far from blotting out antiquity, as Li 
Ssu had intended, it has made the Chinese inordinately conscious 
and interested in their past. The very fact that literature had been 
destroyed, made the Han scholars bend every effort toward the 
recovery of this literature. The result has been the development of 
what may almost be called a cult of books in China, and a 
tremendous reinforcement of the interest, already strong, of the 
historically minded Chinese in their historical records. The peculiar 
problems surrounding the recovery and editing of this literature 
by the Han scholars, moreover, have continued to engage the 
attention of Chinese scholars down to the present day, so that the 
net result of the Burning of the Books has been to strengthen im- 
measurably the backward- rather than forward-looking psychology 
of the Chinese people. Thus did Li Ssu’s aim defeat itself! 


2. LEGAL AND ECONOMIC MEASURES 

In his appeal to Erh-shih for clemency, Li Ssu states among other 
things that “he relaxed the punishments and reduced the collection 
of taxes.” Unfortunately, we know very little of what was done under 
Ch’in Shih-huang to the existing legal and economic systems, which 
in their main features seem to go back to the measures first for- 
mulated by Shang Yang about 350 B.C. Let us begin by examining 
the Ch’in legal system. 

Shang Yang’s reforms of the law seem to have embodied two 
main principles: 

(1) That of mutual responsibility. The common people were 
organized into groups of five or ten men who were mutually respon- 
sible for each other, and who were obliged to denounce each other’s 
crimes. A person who failed to make such a denunciation was 
considered before the law as being equally guilty with the criminal 
himself. 1 Relatives, too, were held to be responsible for a crime 
committed by one of their members, and were punished accordingly. 


1 See p. 35 and note 1, and Duyvendak, op. cit., p. 58. 
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We have seen how Li Ssu himself was a victim of this principle, so 
that his own death was accompanied by the execution of his kindred 
to the third degree. 

(2) Shang Yang’s second principle was to make the law so 
severe, even for petty crimes, that no one would dare to violate it. In 
this way, as he hoped, there would come a time when punishments 
would no longer be used, because no one would dare to incur them. 
We have already seen how, in accordance with this principle, even 
persons who scattered ashes in the street suffered corporal 
punishment. 1 

Both of these principles are confirmed by what the Ch’ien Han 
Shu states in its chapter on law: 2 

“Ch’in used Shang Yang’s laws of mutual responsibility, and 
created (under him) the execution of kindred to the third degree. 
In addition to bodily mutilation and capital punishment, there were 
the punishments of branding on top of the head, extracting ribs, 
and boiling in a cauldron.” 

Apparently the harshness of these laws was left unchanged under 
Ch’in Shih-huang, for the account continues: 

"Having united the Warring States, Ch’in Shih-huang abolished 
the laws of the early kings. He did away with officials (who 
governed according to) etiquette and propriety, and placed exclusive 
reliance upon corporal punishments . . . Thereupon villainies and 
depravities sprang up together; persons clothed in red filled the 
streets; 3 and the prisons became the market-places. There was 
sadness and dissatisfaction in the empire, which became disordered 
and fell into rebellion.” 

In reading accounts given in the Ch’ien Han Shu of the Ch’in 
regime, we must constantly remember that they were written under 
the dynasty which had overthrown the Ch’in, and, moreover, during 
a time when Confucianism, which was opposed in almost every 
respect to the Ch’in Legalist philosophy, had become orthodox. 
Therefore when we encounter descriptions of the terrible cruelties 
existing under Ch’in, we may suppose that there is a certain amount 
of exaggeration. Even allowing for such exaggeration, however, 
there is little doubt that the laws of Ch’in were particularly strict 
and harsh, for strictness and harshness were the avowed policy of 

1 See p. 40. 

2 Ch. 23, p. 3b. 

3 Red was the color worn by the condemned convict. 
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Shang Yang, Han Fei Tzu, and all of the other Legalists who 
influenced the Ch’in goverment. 

This point is proved by a list of the forms of punishment in use 
in Ch’in (as mentioned in the Shift Chi and in the passage from the 
Ch’ien Han Shu just quoted), that has been compiled by a modern 
historian. 1 Among these punishments he lists the following: flog- 
ging ( pang liieh ^ ) ; three years of forced service in providing 
wood for burning in the ancestral temple ( kuei hsin ^ ); 
branding and being sent to do forced labor ( ch’ing wei ch’eng tan 
); deportation to distant territories ( tse |$j); 
confiscation of all property ( chi mo ||f ^ ), (i. e., reduction to 
the position of a virtual slave) ; family and group responsibility for 
crimes (lien tso jig ^ ) ; execution and exposure of the corpse 
in the market-place (ch’i shih Hit; ) ; beheading (/« ||£ ) ; 
cutting in two at the waist (yao chan Jjg[ ) ; being torn apart 
by chariots (ch’e lieh l|L ^ ) ; burying alive (k’eng ); death by 
being torn limb from limb (chih m ) ; branding on top of the head 
( tso tien ]§| |§j ); extracting ribs ( ch’ou hsieh boiling 

in a cauldron ( huo p’eng |f§ Jf>); decapitation, followed by the 
suspension of the decapitated head from the top of a pole ( hsiao 
shou ** ) ; the five punishments ( wu hsing 3LWJ ), (con- 
sisting of branding of the forehead, cutting off of the nose, the feet, 
and death by flogging, followed by exposure of the head and corpse 
in the market-place) ; and extermination of one’s family to the third 

degree (i san tsu E£ $£), (i- e., of parents, brothers, and 
wife and children). 

It is only fair to point out that not all of these punishments 
originated in or were confined to Ch’in. Tearing apart by chariots 
is mentioned by the Tso Chuan, in the state of Ch’i, as early as 
the year 694 B.C.; while boiling in a cauldron is also mentioned 
in Ch’i about the middle of the fourth century B.C. 2 3 In no state 
outside of Ch’in, however, do we find such a terrible variety 
of punishments mentioned, instances of all of which, with the 
exception of branding on top of the head and extracting ribs, 


1 See Teng Chih-ch’eng, Chung-hua Erh-ch’ien Nien Shih (Two Thousand 

Years of Chinese History), I, 23 — 24. 

3 See Tso Chuan (CouvreuFs translation, I, 127), and Mem. hist., V, 243. 
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can be found occurring during Ch’in Shih-huang’s own reign, i 

There is no concrete evidence, beyond his own words, to show that 
Li Ssu ever reduced these punishments. Indeed, if anything, he wished 
to make the laws more severe, so that in the course of his long 
memorial to Erh-shih on the importance of supervising and holding 
responsible, we find him saying: "If you make definite the severe 
punishments, then the empire will not dare to transgress (the laws).” 2 
Under these circumstances his later statement that ‘‘he relaxed the 
punishments” may be safely discounted as a rhetorical falsehood. 

What Li Ssu really did with the laws, as with other Ch’in institu- 
tions, was to unify what already existed into one coherent system 
and make this universally applicable throughout the empire. The 
importance of this act is evidenced by the fact that in the stone 
tablet inscriptions erected by Ch’in Shih-huang in various parts of 
the empire, following the unification of China, the statement that 
appears most frequently and emphatically is one to the effect that 
the laws have at last been ‘fixed’ and made clear, and are obeyed by 
all people. 1 2 3 

After the collapse of the Ch’in empire, these laws underwent 
great change and moderation. The first alteration came in 207, 
when the founder of the Han dynasty reduced them to three simple 
articles: (1) capital punishment for murder; (2) punishment for the 
wounding of a man, or for robbery, to be given according to the 
crime; (3) all the other Ch’in laws to be suppressed. 4 5 6 In 179 B.C., 
the law stating that relatives and friends of a criminal were to be 
punished together with him for the crime committed, was abrogated, s 
and again, in 167, punishment by corporal mutilation was abolished. 3 

Though the laws were thus humanized, the influence of Ch’in did 
not completely disappear. The three articles made by the Han 
dynasty founder were of a provisional nature, and we later read that 
because of their insufficiency, Hsiao Ho, an important collaborator 
of the first Han ruler, “brought together the Ch’in laws, took those 
which were appropriate for his time, and made a code of nine 


1 For cases during Ch’in Shih-huang’s reign of tearing apart by chariots 
and boiling in a cauldron (the instances of which as given by Teng, op. cit., 
are for periods before his reign), see Mem. hist., II, 111 and 158. 

2 See p. 41. 

3 See Mem. hist., II, 140, 145, 146, 148, 151, 158, 160, 186. 

4 Ibid., p. 353. 

5 Ibid., pp. 454 — 455. 

6 Ibid., p. 476. 
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articles.” 1 It was from this code of nine articles that the later Han 
code of sixty sections was evolved, and this to some extent has been 
the basis for the law codes of all later dynasties. 2 Thus the laws 
of Ch’in have had a certain influence upon the later development 
of Chinese laws, though the tremendous importance given to law in 
the West, where it is looked upon as the ultimate arbiter of all 
human relationships (a doctrine also enunciated by the Legalists), 
has never since Ch’in times been revived in China. 

Turning now to the economic regulations of Ch’in, we find that 
these too, for the most part, go back to Shang Yang. The most 
important of them seems to have been that destroying the former 
system under which peasants were attached to the land as virtual 
chattels of their overlords, and giving to them the free right to own, 
buy and sell land. This was not something entirely new, however. 
Such things as iron, which came into fairly general use in China 
during the second half of the first millenium B.C., had given to the 
peasants improved agricultural implements (such as the iron plough- 
share), and so had made it possible for them to produce more crops 
than formerly, thus enabling them to gain greater freedom from their 
feudal overlords. As a result of this increased freedom, land transfer 
had probably already been going on before Shang Yang’s time; he 
merely legalised this practice, probably with the deliberate purpose 
of breaking up feudalism, and inducing settlers from the neighboring 
states to immigrate to the thinly populated state of Ch’in, where 
they could become free landholders. 3 

This policy seems to have been continued in Ch’in under later reigns. 
But of the economic measures instituted under Ch’in Shih-huang 
himself we know very little, though in 216 B.C., whether at the advice 
of Li Ssu or not it is impossible to say, we read that “the common 
people were made to declare the value of their land themselves,” 
apparently for the regulation of the land tax. From this time onward 
the private ownership of land, like so many other particularly Ch’in 
institutions, would seem to have become the rule throughout the 
country. The word shih , translated as ‘to declare the value of’, 
is very ambiguous, however, and the whole passage is thrown into 


1 Ch’ien Han Shu, ch. 23, p. 3b. 

a See Jean Escarra, Le droit chinois, pp. 94—95; also Duyvendak, op. cit., 
pp. 126 — 127, where the evolution of the Han code of sixty sections is traced 
in some detail. 

3 See Duyvendak, op. cit., pp. 44 f. 
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doubt by the fact that it does not occur in the text proper of the 
Shih Chi at all, but only in P’ei Yin’s commentary to the Shih Chi, 
under the year 216, where he quotes another scholar, Hsii Kuang 
(A.D. 352 — 452), as his authority. 1 

Another of Shang Yang's policies, connected with the foregoing, 
was the development of agriculture and repression of commerce. 
Agriculture, according to the Legalistic point of view, was the 
ultimate basis of a state’s wealth, and hence was ‘fundamental’ 
(pen * ), whereas commerce was regarded as something non- 
productive in itself, and hence ‘secondary’ (mo pj^). 

That this policy of encouraging agriculture and repressing com- 
merce had long existed in Ch’in, is indicated by what the Ch’ien 
Han Shu says about that state in its chapter on geography: 2 3 “Its 
people have customs handed down from the early kings. They 
delight in farming and husbandry. They busy themselves with the 
fundamental occupation.” In furtherance of this policy, private trade 
was discouraged through a government monopoly of such basic 
products as salt and iron. 3 Under Ch’in Shih-huang this Legalist 
program was continued, as shown by one of his own inscriptions, in 
which he states that he “has elevated agriculture and proscribed what 
is secondary.” Again, in 214, we read that merchants, together with 
vagabonds and other useless people, were deported to populate the 
distant and then quite uncivilized region of what is now Kwangtung. 4 
These measures seem to have been crowned with success, for in 213 
Li Ssu announced with some satisfaction that now “the clans and 
the heads of families apply themselves to agriculture and artisan 
labor.” 5 As a strong Legalist, he was probably instrumental in all 
these movements, and the prejudice which existed in his time against 
merchants is one that has never wholly disappeared in China. 

Another reform suggestive of Li Ssu’s efforts toward standard- 
ization, was that of currency. Prior to the Ch’in dynasty, this had 
been of many kinds, fluctuating widely in value, but “when Ch’in 
united the empire, it made two kinds of currency: that of yellow 
gold, which was called i, and was currency of the higher class; 6 

1 This commentary appears under the text given in Mem. hist., II, 162. 

2 Ch. 28b, p. 6a. 

3 See the memorial of Tung Chung-shu, given below, p. 172. 

4 Mem. hist., II, 145—146, 167—168. 

5 See p. 82. 

6 An i , according to the commentator, equals twenty ounces. 
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and that of bronze, the material of which was the same as the 
coinage of Chou, but which bore an inscription saying ‘Half Ounce’, 
and was equal in weight to its inscription. With this measure, such 
things as pearls, jade, tortoise shell, cowry shell, silver and tin 
became objects (only) for decoration and precious treasures, and 
were not used as money.” 1 

Yet all these measures do not seem to have wholly succeeded in 
improving the lot of the peasants. The one giving them the right to 
own land, for example, instead of creating a class of free land- 
holders, seems only to have brought about the concentration of land 
in the hands of a few wealthy land owners, who rented it at high 
rates to the peasants and in this way kept them in a position of 
financial serfdom almost as bad as their former political one. The 
Ch’ien Han Shu, in its chapter on economics, gives a gloomy picture 
of the economic situation under Ch’in Shih-huang: 2 

“Having united the empire, Ch’in Shih-huang made public works 
within, and expelled the I and the Ti tribes without. He received 
a tax amounting to the greater half, 3 4 and sent forth as soldiers 
(all) to the left of the village gate. * The men’s exertions in 
cultivation were insufficient for the grain taxes, and the spinning 
Of the women was insufficient for clothing. The resources of the 
empire were exhausted in supplying his (i.e., Shih-huang’s) govern- 
ment, and yet were insufficient to satisfy his desires. Within the 
seas there was sadness and dissatisfaction, and this developed into 
disorder and rebellion.” 

The noted Confucianist, Tung Chung-shu, in a memorial pres- 
ented to the ruler Wu-ti (140 — 87 B.C.), confirms this picture: 5 6 

“The exactions of frontier military service and of public labor 
per year were thirty times more than in antiquity. The land taxes, 
poll taxes, and profit on salt and iron were twenty times greater 
than in antiquity. There were some people cultivating the lands 
of the rich, who suffered a tax of five tenths (of their produce). 

1 Ch’ien Han Shu, ch. 24b, p. lb. 

2 Ibid., ch. 24a, p. 2b. 

3 The commentator, Yen Shih-ku (581—645), explains ‘greater half’ as 
meaning two thirds. 

4 |HJ > the 8 ate of 3 village of twenty-five families. Yen Shih-ku 

explains this to mean that everyone living to the left of the gate of each 
village was conscripted for the army. 

6 Ch’ien Han Shu, ch. 24a, p. 4b. See also Duyvendak, op. cit., pp. 55 — 56. 
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Therefore the poor often wore the clothing of oxen and horses 
and ate the food of dogs and swine. They were burdened by 
avaricious and oppressive officials, and the executions increased 
in an arbitrary manner. The people were aggrieved but had no 
one to rely on. They fled into the mountains and forests and became 
brigands. Those clothed in red filled half the road, and the number 
of those yearly condemned to imprisonment amounted to thousands 
and even to as many as ten thousand.” 

Here again, as in the accounts of the Ch’in laws, we should beware 
of literary exaggeration, especially when we notice that certain of 
the phrases, such as the references to ‘those clothed in red’, are 
almost word for word the same. Particularly should we beware of 
statements made by Tung Chung-shu, a man who was primarily 
responsible for making Confucianism orthodox in China, and as 
such completely opposed to everything the Ch’in dynasty stood for. 

Nevertheless, the tremendous wars that led up to the Ch’in 
unification, the re-organization of the empire that followed, the 
maintenance of an enormous army, and the colossal exactions of 
both taxes and forced labor for the construction of the Great Wall, 
roads, and the palaces of Shih-huang, must have resulted in untold 
hardship for the common people. Hence when Li Ssu says of him- 
self that “he relaxed the punishments and reduced the collection 
of taxes,” there can be little doubt that the second half of his state- 
ment is as erroneous as the first. Indeed, the one point in all Li Ssu’s 
reforms in which he seems to have failed, and the one which was 
to prove fatal, was that of neglecting to control Ch’in Shih-huang’s 
expenditures and to create in the empire an economic, as well as a 
political, unity. 

In his last days, Li Ssu may have realized his mistake, for we find 
him, according to Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s account, bitterly bemoaning Erh- 
shih’s tremendous taxations. 1 By this time, however, the crash was 
already imminent. As Ssu-ma Ch’ien remarks of Li Ssu: “He seized 
the greatest of revenues for himself . . . and was relentlessly severe 
and tyrannical in his punishments . . . Then when the feudal lords 
had already revolted, (Li) Ssu wished to remonstrate. Was this not 
late?” 2 The first uprising, that of Ch’en Sheng and Wu Kuang, 
had by this time already occurred, and though at first suppressed, 


1 See p. 49. 
8 P. 55. 
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it ultimately led to the overthrow of the Ch’in empire. It has been 
suggested, with much probability, that the chief cause for this revolt 
was the harshness of the Ch’in economic system, under which such 
men as Ch’en and Wu had been reduced to the level of virtual slaves. 1 

The succeeding dynasty profited by this lesson, and in 205 one 
of the first acts of the Han founder, himself a man of the people, 
was to throw open all the former Ch’in parks, enclosures, gardens 
and ponds, and hand them over to the people as farming land. 2 
Another of his reforms was to “lighten the tax on land to one part 
out of fifteen.” 3 This policy was continued under succeeding reigns, 
so that in 167 B.C. the land tax was actually abolished entirely, 4 
and though in 156, the first year of the succeeding reign, it was 
revived, it was still kept at the low amount of one thirtieth of the 
produce. 5 

Yet all was not as well as we might suppose. A decree issued by 
the Socialist Emperor, Wang Mang (A.D. 6—23), states that “the 
House of Han has indeed reduced and lightened the land tax to one 
part out of thirty, but there have been constant requisitions for forced 
labor and poll taxes, for which levies have been made both on 
the weak and the aged. At the same time the rich have encroached 
upon and divided the lands, and have seized them for themselves. In 
name it is a tax of one thirtieth, but in actuality it is a tax of five 
tenths.” 6 And Tung Chung-shu, in his conclusion to the memorial 
that has been already quoted, recommends to Wu-ti the following 
reforms: “Abolish the simultaneous holding of offices. Return all salt 
and iron to the people. 7 Do away with slavery and abolish the power 
of individuals to kill (their slaves). Lighten the collection of taxes 
and lessen the amount of forced labor, so as to increase the strength 
of the people. After this there can be good government.” 


1 See Ma Fei-pai, Ch’in Han Ching-chi Shih Tzu-liao (Materials Contri- 
buting toward the Economic History of the Ch’in and Han Dynasties), in 
Shih Huo, vol. 3, no. 8 (March, 1936), pp. 48 — 49. 

2 Mem. hist., II, 362. 

3 Ch’ien Han Shu, ch. 24a, p. 2b. Forke, in his ‘Das Chinesische Finanz- 
und Steuerwesen’ ( Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Oriental. Sprachen, 1900, 
p. 168), states that the same rate existed during the Ch’in dynasty itself. 
He fails to give any source for this statement, however, and 1 have been 
unable to find any foundation for it elsewhere. 

4 Mim. hist., II, 477. 

6 Ibid., p. 497. 

8 Ch’ien Han Shu, ch. 24a, p. 5b. 

T I.e, abolish the government monopoly of these products. 
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These quotations certainly do not show the Han economic con- 
ditions in a very favorable light, and indicate that although there 
was improvement in some respects, yet many of the abuses of forced 
labor, etc., of the Ch’in regime had been allowed to continue. Never- 
theless, the very fact that were such men as Wang Mang, Tung 
Chung-shu and many others, who were alive to the evils of the 
situation, and who were allowed to speak as they wished, shows 
how much the spirit of the age had changed. One of the most 
striking examples of Han liberalism was the great assembly called 
in 81 B.C., at which some sixty literati who had been summoned 
to the capital by the government from all parts of the empire, 
presented the grievances of the common people. The holding of 
such an assembly as this (which gives the basis for the debate 
recorded in the Yen T’ieh Lun, or ‘Discourses on Salt and Iron’), 
stands in striking contrast to the government policy of Ch’in, under 
which no free speech was permitted. 

Under the Han dynasty, therefore, the life of the poor was no 
doubt not an easy one, just as in most countries and ages it has 
not been easy, but it was at least bearable. Under the Ch’in, on the 
contrary, the pressure was so great that an explosion became 
inevitable, with the result that Ch’in, as a united empire, was able 
to last but fifteen years, whereas the Former Han dynasty endured 
for more than two centuries. 

3. LI SSU AND THE INSCRIPTIONS OF CH’IN SHIH-HUANG 

One of the statements made by Li Ssu about his various achieve- 
ments is that he “laid out imperial highways and inaugurated 
(imperial) tours of inspection.” These highways will be discussed 
in the following section. The imperial tours, the first of which 
occurred in 219, were made over the new roads, and eventually 
took Ch’in Shih-huang to almost all parts of the empire. These 
tours served the double purpose of aweing the local inhabitants by 
giving them a glimpse of the magnificent entourage of their new 
Emperor, and of giving the Emperor some conception of the terri- 
tories he had conquered. Such imperial inspection tours have since 
been made by many emperors down to comparatively modern times. 

During these several tours of Ch’in Shih-huang, he erected 
a number of large stone tablets at various important places, all of 
which bore inscriptions praising his own achievements in the highest 
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terms. The Shih Chi mentions six such inscriptions: (1) One erected 
in 219 on Mount I, a mountain near the southern border of Shan- 
tung, slightly east of the present Tientsin-Pukow Railroad. (2) An 
inscription of the same year, erected on the famous sacred mountain 
of T’ai Shan, also in Shantung. (3) A third inscription, also of 219, 
on the terrace of Lang-ya, on the sea coast in Shantung. 1 (4) An 
inscription of 218, erected on Mount Chih-fou, in Shantung. 2 

(5) An inscription of 215, erected on Mount Chieh-shih, in Hopei. 3 

(6) An inscription of 21 1, erected on Mount Kuei-chi, in Chekiang. 4 

The texts of all these inscriptions, with the exception of that of 

Mount I, are recorded in the sixth chapter of the Shih Chi. 5 Under 
the first year of Erh-shih (209 B.C.), the Shih Chi also states that 
Erh-shih, accompanied by Li Ssu, made an extensive tour through- 
out the empire, and that he ordered supplementary inscriptions to 
be engraved at the side of all those which had been made by his 
father. The text of these supplementary inscriptions, all of which 
were practically the same in wording, commenced by listing those 
officials who had accompanied Shih-huang on his various expe- 
ditions, and continued with praise for Shih-huang’s inscriptions, 
and for Shih-huang’s illustrious virtue. 6 

The reason why we should be interested in these inscriptions of 
Shih-huang and in Erh-shih’s supplementary additions, is the strong 
tradition, according to which they were actually written by Li Ssu 
himself. Thus the Shui Ching Chu (Commentary on the Classic of 
Water) says in one place that “the stone tablets on various 
mountains, and the inscriptions on bronze human figures, were all 
written by (Li) Ssu.” 7 8 In another place it states that Li Ssu, at 
Ch’in Shih-huang’s command, composed the Mount I inscription, 
and still elsewhere, that he also made the inscription at Kuei-chi. 3 
Chang Shou-chieh, in his commentary on the Shih Chi (published 
A.D. 737), confirms the attribution of the Kuei-chi inscription to 
Li Ssu, by saying that “its text and calligraphy are both by 


1 For this place, see p. 25, note 5. 

2 Thirty-five li northeast of Fu-shan ffilh hsien. 

3 About thirty li east of the beach resort of Peitaiho. 

4 For this place, see p. 25, note 4. 

8 See Mem. hist., II, 140—142, 145—151, 157—162, 165—167, 186—189. 

6 Ibid., pp. 198 — 199. 

7 Chiian 4, p. 22b. 

8 Chiian 25, p. 8a, and 40, p. 1 lb. 
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Li Ssu.” 1 However, this statement in itself possesses little value, 
since it is probably derived from that in the Shui Ching Cha already 
referred to. 

The Shui Ching Chu, unfortunately, is a rather late work, having 
been written by Li Tao-yiian (died A.D. 527); while the Shih Chi 
itself says nothing of Li Ssu’s supposed authorship. On the other 
hand, the fact that Li Ssu accompanied Shih-huang and Erh-shih 
on the various expeditions when these inscriptions were made, and 
that he was the outstanding literary figure of the time, makes it 
quite possible that the tradition ascribing them to him is correct. 

Unfortunately, the actual tablets upon which these inscriptions of 
Ch’in Shih-huang and Erh-shih were engraved, have now almost 
entirely disappeared. That of Chieh-shih has been known to be a 
forgery since the period of the Six Dynasties; those of Mount I and 
Kuei-chi were lost or destroyed during the T’ang dynasty; the 
authenticity of the Chih-fou inscription was denied as early as the 
Sung dynasty; while the ten characters of the T’ai Shan inscription 
which supposedly still survived in the year 1815, are now known to 
have been forged at that time. This leaves us only the Lang-ya 
inscription which has actually survived in part until the present day. 
Of this, the original inscription by Ch’in Shih-huang had already 
disappeared in the early part of the Ch’in dynasty, leaving only 
the supplementary inscription made by Erh-shih, and consisting 
of twelve columns containing a total of eighty-four characters. In the 
year 1900, during a storm, a great part of the ground on which the 
tablet stood slipped into the sea, but in the year 1926, the remaining 
broken fragments of the tablet were pieced together, and are now on 
display in the museum of the Bureau of People’s Education at the 
town of Chu-ch’eng ^ ^ > near Lang-ya. 2 

Regardless, therefore, of whether or not this Lang-ya inscription 
was actually composed and written by Li Ssu, it should hold con- 
siderable interest for us, since it is one of the very few inscriptions 
which can be said, with some degree of probability, to date from 
Ch’in times, and which can therefore show what the Small Seal 
style of script, as formulated by Li Ssu, was like. The rubbing of this 


1 This commentary appears under the account of the Kuei-chi inscription 
given in Mem. hist., II, 186. 

2 For all these facts, see Jung Keng, ‘The Stone Inscriptions of Ch’in 
Shih-huang-ti’ (written in Chinese), in the Yenching Journal of Chinese 
Studies, no. 17 (June, 1935), pp. 148, 127—131. 

BODDE, China's first unifier 12 
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inscription, which is reproduced as the frontispiece of this volume, 
is one dating from the year 1868. It contains only Erh-shih’s supple- 
mentary inscription, and consists of twelve columns having a total 
of eighty-four characters; 1 the original inscription of Ch’in Shih- 
huang, as already stated, has been missing since the beginning 
of the Ch’ing dynasty. As will be seen from the photograph, the 
characters of the rubbing are now almost illegible, but careful study 
has shown that their text agrees closely with that of Erh-shih’s 
supplementary inscription as given in the Shih Chi, and is also 
almost identical with that found on the Mount I tablet, a translation 
of which has been made by Chavannes. 2 

4. MISCELLANEOUS MEASURES 

The remainder of Li Ssu’s measures may be dismissed with few 
words. Like those already described, they were one and all for the 
purpose of strengthening the unity of the newly won empire. 

The abolition of feudalism was perhaps the most important 
immediate means of bringing about this unity, and was greatly aided 
by the plan of transporting 120,000 of the richest and most powerful 
families of the empire to the capital at Hsien-yang, where they were 
far removed from their ancestral land holdings and their followers, 
and where any separatist tendencies could be kept under the watch- 
ful eye of the Emperor. Though they were thus deprived of their 
land, they were placated by being given honorary titles, and by the 
scheme of building palaces for them at Hsien-yang, modelled 
exactly after those that they themselves had formerly inhabited. The 
court life at the capital, thus swelled by all the rich and noble 
people of the land, must have been an active one. 

Meanwhile the Ch’in government attempted to make revolt im- 
possible by melting up all the weapons that had belonged to the 
feudal lords, and by casting them into bells and bell supports, and 
into twelve gigantic human figures that were erected in the imperial 
palace. It is unfortunate that these figures, perhaps the earliest 
examples of Chinese monumental sculpture, have not come down 
to us. In this connection, too, may be mentioned the destruction of 
the barriers and fortifications which had been built in different parts 

1 See Jung Keng, op. cit., p. 157. This reproduction is the same as no. 10 
in the series of illustrations accompanying Jung Keng’s article. 

2 See Mem. hist., II, 553. 
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of the empire by the nobles, and which, had they been allowed 
to remain, would have constituted a serious military menace. 1 

A second important group of measures was designed to improve 
communication within the empire. One of these measures consisted 
in making the gauge of the wheels of carts equal for all parts of 
China. Its importance as a means for facilitating travel can be 
readily appreciated by all persons who have travelled over the deeply 
rutted roads of China in what is today called a Peking cart. Another 
measure was the construction of a network of roads extending 
throughout the empire, and in the Shift Chi, under the year 220, we 
learn that such roads, fifty paces broad and lined with trees, were 
built leading from the capital to the farthest reaches of the empire 
in the east and south. 2 No doubt these roads were built primarily 
for military rather than commercial purpose (as well as for facilitat- 
ing the tours of the Emperor through the country), since the Ch’in 
policy toward trade, as already mentioned, was a negative one. 

The unification of the measures of capacity, weight and size was 
another reform instituted by Li Ssu. It was not a lasting one, 
however, for in later times, and even today, the measures used in 
different trades and different regions sometimes vary slightly, despite 
the efforts of the present Chinese government to standardize them. 

Finally let us consider Li Ssu's own statement about himself: 
“He also expelled the Hu and the Ho along the north, and imposed 
rule upon the various Yiieh to the south.” This refers to the con- 
quests made in 215 and 214 both in the northwest and in the south, 
through which the Ch’in empire was enlarged by the inclusion of 
much of what is now Kwangtung and Kwangsi, and reached 
practically the limits of present China proper. 3 

We should not infer from Li Ssu’s statement that he himself led 
the campaigns against these barbarian tribes. They were under- 
taken by various Ch’in military generals, but Li Ssu no doubt had 
the general planning of them. The campaign against the Hu tribes 
in the north is connected with a curious story which gives a further 
illustration of Shih-huang’s superstitious credulity. According to 
this story, the Emperor was told in 215 by one of the Taoist 
magicians with whom he had so many dealings, that the destruction 
of the Ch’in dynasty would be brought about by hu ISS . Inferring 

1 See Mem. hist., II, 165, 166. 

2 Ibid., p. 139 and note 6; also p. 174. 

3 See p. 50, note 3, and p. 246, notes 2 and 3. 
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from this that it was the Hu barbarians that were dangerous to the 
empire, Shih-huang, according to the Shih Chi, immediately sent 
300,000 soldiers against them under General Meng T’ien. 1 Actually, 
however, the prediction had reference to Ch’in Shih-huang’s own 
son, Hu-hai, whose name contained the same character, and whose 
illegal succession to the throne did in fact play a leading role in the 
downfall of the dynasty. 

Regardless of whether this story is true, there can be no doubt that 
Meng T’ien’s campaign against these tribes was intimately connected 
with the building of one of the most tremendous structures ever 
known to man, the Great Wall. Whether this wall was built by 
Meng T’ien at Li Ssu’s advice, or simply to satisfy Ch’in Shih- 
huang’s own desire for grandeur, we have no means of knowing. 
Its construction is mentioned under the succeeding year of 214, and 
in Meng T’ien’s own biography. 2 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the conception of such a 
structure originated with Ch’in. Similar smaller walls had already 
been built by several feudal states, such as Wei, Chao and Yen, 
as well as by Ch’in itself. 3 Probably the Great Wall of Ch’in was 
more a unification and enlargement of the already existing walls 
of these states, than an entirely new construction. Its value as a 
protection against the northern Tartars has been a question much 
debated. 

Nor are we to suppose that the wall we see today is wholly that 
of Ch’in. Beginning with the Han dynasty, it has been repaired and 
enlarged many times, and the present structure, much of which 
dates only from the Ming dynasty (1380 — 1644), is in many parts 
not identical in location with the original Ch’in wall. As it now 
stands, it extends a distance of somewhat more than 1,800 miles. 
Some portions are in excellent repair, while other older parts have 
been reduced to mere mounds of earth a few feet in height. Yet still 
the wall persists, a lasting monument to man’s incredible powers of 
industry and his desire for grandeur. 


1 Mem. hist., II, 167. 

2 See ibid., pp. 168 — 169, and Shih Chi, ch. 88. 

3 See pp. 6, 140. 
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LI SSU’S PHILOSOPHIC BACKGROUND 

The preceding chapters have given us some idea of Li Ssu’s 
activities and their material results. There remains the fascinating 
but difficult task of examining Li Ssu’s philosophic background, 
and seeing in what way it supplied a rational basis for these 
activities. 

During the early part of the Chou dynasty, when conditions were 
still fairly stable, men of education, as a rule, if not themselves of 
high noble birth, at least held fixed positions in one or other of the 
state governments. Rulers and nobles, whether they liked it or not, 
found it necessary to keep in their service men who could read and 
write, keep accounts and records, and prepare dispatches. These 
men, who were the humble prototypes of that class of literati that 
has later played such an important role in China, were probably 
recruited, for the most part, from the lower fringes of the aristocracy; 
i. e., from the class of gentry, composed of men of good birth, but 
of little means, who were therefore glad to work in some clerical 
position. 

Already in the time of Confucius (551 — 479 B.C.), however, this 
condition changed, and under the impact of the tremendous political 
and social upheavals of this and succeeding centuries, a new scholar 
class appeared. Unlike their predecessors, these men either held no 
fixed official position or did so only sporadically. Some of them 
continued to come from the class of gentry, but others were of quite 
humble origin. Often, instead of holding official position, they 
preferred to earn a livelihood by teaching disciples, or by travelling 
about from one state ruler to another, to whom they propounded 
their ideas. Probably the very fact that they were free and unat- 
tached to any definite position, gave them more influence and 
prestige than they would otherwise have had. 

The activities of these men, who belonged to many different 
philosophic schools, led to an intellectual fermentation such as has 
rarely been seen elsewhere save in ancient Greece. By the time of 
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Ch’in Shih-huang such a confusion of ideas had resulted that their 
disentanglement is a matter of the greatest difficulty. Some of them, 
as carried into effect by such men as Li Ssu, are responsible for the 
creation of the Ch’in empire, and so a knowledge of them is essential 
for an understanding of what this new empire really stood for. In 
the following pages we shall attempt to trace the development of a 
few of the more important of these ideas. Most of them cut across 
the usual classifications of thought, known as Taoism, Legalism, 
etc., and appear first in one school and then in another, for which 
reason they will not be grouped under these various schools, but 
will be discussed each by itself. 

1. AUTHORITARIANISM 

In a preceding chapter we have already traced the development 
of the concept of empire, which played such an important part in Li 
Ssu’s thinking. Of the more philosophical ideas motivating Li Ssu, 
undoubtedly the most powerful was that of authoritarianism, that is, 
the belief in the necessity for an absolute and uncompromising 
obedience of all people to one centralized authority. This concept 
supplies the motive for the Burning of the Books, done for the pur- 
pose of giving the state a monopoly on education and knowledge; 
for the abolition of feudalism, the continuance of which would have 
detracted from the centralized power; and for all of Li Ssu’s other 
unifying measures. 

Authoritarianism was not original with Li Ssu, however, for it 
had been one of the most persistent doctrines in ancient Chinese 
philosophy, and had appeared in many different schools of thought. 
This is hardly surprising, considering the fact that the troubled 
political conditions of the Warring States period were one of the 
chief stimuli for the rise of these philosophic schools, and compelled 
them to devote their best efforts toward solving the problems 
relating to human conduct. How to obtain a good government which 
would end the prevailing disorder, became the pressing intellectual 
question of the day, and it is natural that to many thinkers a highly 
centralized authority should be the answer. 

In the time of Confucius this problem had not yet become so 
acute, and so though obedience of inferior to superior was for him 
an implicit requisite for any kind of good government, yet 
thoroughgoing authoritarianism, of the type defined above, had 
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hardly yet been thought of. His authoritarianism, if we wish to use 
such a term in connection with Confucianism, was a paternalistic 
one, based on the traditional feudal system, of which he was a 
staunch upholder. 

This feudalism, ideally speaking, was a system in which everyone 
has his fixed place in the world. Society under it was a graded 
hierarchy in which each person had certain stated duties and 
obligations to fulfil, on the one hand toward his superiors, on the 
other toward those beneath him. Universal good government, there- 
fore, resulted from the general acquiescence of all people to their 
allotted position in such a society, and the performance by each 
individual of his proper duties. 

The increasing disorder between the feudal states, was for Con- 
fucius clear evidence that this sense of mutual obligation that should 
govern people in their conduct toward one another, had been lost. 
Hence he insisted that the belief in feudalism, with its fixed 
gradations culminating in the King or Son of Heaven at the top, 
must be reinforced, if peace is to return. 

When asked by one of the nobles of his time how to conduct 
government, Confucius put the matter very simply. “Let the ruler 
be ruler,” said he, “and let the minister be minister. Let the father 
be father, and let the son be son.” i In other words, each person 
should without discontent perform to the best of his ability the 
duties demanded of him by his social position. The ruler should be 
freely acknowledged by those beneath him as their ruler, and not 
be the mere puppet of his ministers, as was the case in several states 
in Confucius’s time; while in his own conduct, the ruler should strive 
to live up to the ideal meaning of the word ‘ruler’. His ministers, 
also, should conscientiously perform their duties, faithfully serving 
their ruler above, and not abusing their power over those below. 
So too with relationships within the family. The father should be 
acknowledged by the son as father, and obeyed as such, and he in 
his turn should treat the son with the love that befits a real father. 

But how to induce people to accept their places in such a system? 
In early times, when the sanctity of the feudal system was still taken 
for granted, the ruler was conceived of as possessing a magical 
‘power’ or ‘efficacy’ or ‘personality’ (in the non-psychological 
meaning of the word), which was called his te . Let the ruler 


1 Lun Yu, XII, 11. 
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merely give free expression to this te, it was believed, and universal 
well-being would automatically result. But as time went on and 
people gained in sophistication, doubts began to arise about the 
adequacy of a system of rule based only on a magical te. Why 
should such sanctity be attached to the conduct of rulers who, it be- 
came increasingly evident, possessed all the weaknesses and foibles 
of other mortals? Hints of these doubts can be found in the literature 
prior to Confucius’s time , 1 but it is one of his greatest contributions 
that he was the first to realize clearly where the fault lay, and so 
was the first to reinforce the concept of te with moral values. 

This marked the beginning of the famous Confucian doctrine of 
the power of the personal example of the superior over his inferiors. 
The ruler’s te will not of itself automatically ensure good govern- 
ment. He must first strive to develop himself morally, and only then 
through his te can he lead his people along the right path. If the ruler 
be virtuous in his own conduct, those beneath him will also be 
virtuous, and will accept their lower station without complaint; but 
if he be cruel or neglectful of his obligations to them, disorder will 
result. As this new idea became developed, the word te lost more and 
more of its old magical significance, until its meaning changed 
entirely to that of ‘virtue’, the meaning it still holds today. 

Several sayings by Confucius illustrate the beginning of this new 
concept of goverment through moral suasion. A noble once asked 
of Confucius: “How would it do to execute the lawless for the sake 
of the law-abiding?” Confucius replied: “What need, sir, for capital 
punishment in your administration? Let you, sir, desire good, and 
the people will be good. The qualities (te ^ ) of the ruler are 
like the wind; those of the people beneath him are like the grass. 
When the grass has the wind upon it, it assuredly bends.” 2 3 The 
same noble, being plagued with robbers, asked Confucius how to 
rid himself of them. Whereupon Confucius replied: “If you, sir, be 


1 See the Shih Ching, II, vii, Ode 9, a poem chiding the ruler for his 
neglectfulness to the people, which says: “What you (i. e., the ruler) 
teach, the people all imitate” ; again: 

'if the Princely Man has good conduct, the lesser people will follow him" 

+ Am® . Here we find the beginning of 
the idea of the moral responsibility of the superior to his inferiors, which, 
as we shall see immediately below, was later emphasized by Confucius. 

3 Lun Yu, XII, 19. 
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free from the love of wealth, although you reward them for it, they 
will not steal.” 1 

These principles have remained dominant in Confucianism, but 
by Mencius (371? — 289?), they were somewhat modified to mean 
that if the ruler does not in his conduct live up to the real name of 
ruler, the people are perfectly justified in replacing him by another 
man who will give them the good government to which they are 
entitled. This is the famous doctrine of the right of revolution, which 
still further differentiates the Confucian concept of authority from 
that of the other philosophic schools. 

It is not, therefore, until Mo Tzu (c. 479 — c. 381), whose school 
of Mohists was for some centuries the chief rival of Confucianism, 
that we find the doctrine of authoritarianism enunciated with 
thoroughness and precision. Mo Tzu explains the evils arising from 
the lack of a centralized authority, as follows: 2 

“Why are superiors today unable to govern their subordinates, 
and subordinates unwilling to serve their superiors? It is because of 
a mutual disregard. What is the reason for this? The reason is that 
there is difference in the standards of what is right (/' ). When- 

ever standards of what is right differ there will be a party. The ruler 
may think a man good and reward him. The man, though rewarded 
by the ruler, yet by the same act (for which he was rewarded) 
provokes the condemnation of the people. . . . The ruler may think 
a man evil and punish him. This man, though punished by the ruler, 
at the same time receives the approval of the people. Because of this, 
.... reward and honor from the ruler are not enough to encourage 
the good, and his denunciation and punishment are insufficient to 
prevent evil.” 

To avoid such a condition, says Mo Tzu, the principle of what he 
calls shang t’ung $ n , or Agreement with the Superior, should 
be applied: 3 

1 Lun Yii, XII, 18. See also XII, 17; XIII 6 and 11. 

2 Mo-tzu, ch. 13 (translation of Mei, p. 72). 

3 Ibid., pp. 72 — 75. I have hesitated for some time before translating 
shang fung ft n as ‘Agreement with the Superior’, instead of something 

like ‘the Value of Unity’, which the characters would ordinarily seem to 
demand. In so doing I have followed the traditional interpretation of the 

Chinese commentators, who take 1ft as equivalent to , and so explain 
shang fung as literally meaning ‘Superior Agreement’, i. e., ‘Agreement with 
the Superior’. See Mei’s translation, p. 55, note 1. This interpretation is con- 
firmed by Hsiin Tzu’s use of the term. See below, p. 188, note 1. (over). 
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“How can the standards of what is right (i fj|| ) in the world be 
unified?. . . . Why not let the patriarch give laws and proclaim to 
the clan: ‘Whoever discovers a benefactor of the clan shall report 
it; whoever discovers a malefactor of the clan shall report it.’ Then 
whoever sees and reports a benefactor of the clan, will be equivalent 
to being a benefactor of the clan himself. Knowing him, the superior 
will reward him; hearing of him, the group will praise him. Whoever 
fails to report a malefactor of the clan upon seeing one, will be 
equivalent to being a malefactor of the clan himself. Knowing him, 
the superior will punish him; hearing of him, the group will con- 
demn him. Thereupon. ... the patriarch can reward the good and 
punish the evil, . . . and then the clan will surely have order. Now, 
why is it that the clan becomes orderly? Just because the adminis- 
tration is based upon the principle of Agreement with the 
Superior. . . . 

“Therefore the clan patriarchs should again bring together the 
standards of what is right (/') of the clan and make them similar to 
those of the state ruler. . . . And therefore the state ruler should 
again choose from the standards of what is right of the state and 
make them similar to those of the Son of Heaven. . . . Then the 
Son of Heaven can reward the good and punish the evil, . . . and the 
world will surely have order.” 

But how is this Agreement with the Superior to be maintained? 
Mo Tzu explains further: “Now that the world becomes orderly, 
the Son of Heaven will further bring together the standards of what 
is right of the world and put them in agreement with Heaven.” 1 
This Heaven, Mo Tzu maintained, is a purposeful force, capable 
of sending down good fortune upon people who do good, and 


The reason why I have decided to follow the commentators, is because other- 
wise there is difficulty in translating the sentences in the second paragraph of 
the quotation that follows, which state of the clan patriarchs and the state ruler 
that they should take the standards of rightness of the clan and the state and 
“make them similar” ( shang fung ) to those of the state ruler and the Son of 
Heaven respectively. If we take shang fung in the sense of ‘the Value of 
Unity’, we must then translate these sentences as meaning, that the standards 
of rightness of the clan are brought together “in order to value unity” with 
the state ruler, etc. But the entire paragraph is a straightforward account 
of what ought to be done; it does not attempt to tell why this should be done. 
The fact that by following the procedure thus described, one will thereby 
‘value unity’, is something that is taken for granted, and does not require 
special mention. 

1 Op. cit., p. 75. 
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disaster upon those who do evil . 1 Therefore, said Mo Tzu, people 
should conform their actions and ideas to those of the Son of 
Heaven, who in his turn conforms them to the Will of Heaven, so 
that in this way they may be certain that they are doing what Heaven 
will approve of. 

That Mo Tzu, one of the few really religious thinkers whom China 
has produced without an external stimulus, such as Buddhism, 
should also be the first to have stated the theory of authoritarianism 
with such clarity, is no mere chance. In all lands and at all times it 
has been man’s experience that religion and authoritarianism tend 
to go hand in hand. In his own school, Mo Tzu applied the principle 
of Agreement with the Superior with strictness, and created a well 
organized body, capable of discipline and concerted action. The 
school was presided over by a ‘Leader’ ( chii tzu ^ -jp ) who 
possessed the power of life and death over its members, and who 
was obeyed by them with almost religious fervor. 2 This position 
of Leader, after Mo Tzu’s death, was held by a succession of pro- 
minent Mohists, who maintained the three schools into which the 
Mohists later divided, as an influential factor in Chinese thought 
until the beginning of the Han dynasty. 

Following Mo Tzu, the next thinker in whom we find authori- 
tarianism strongly asserted is Hsiin Tzu. As a Confucian, Hsiin 
Tzu was opposed to Mo Tzu in most respects, and even criticized 
him on this very point by saying that “Mo Tzu had insight regarding 
uniformity, but no vision regarding individuality.” 3 In his own 
emphasis upon authoritarianism, however, it seems quite possible 
that Hsiin Tzu may have been influenced by Mo Tzu’s doctrine 
of Agreement with the Superior. Indeed, he even uses the term itself 
in one of his chapters, in which he says : 4 “When the model is 
inaccessible, then those below do not act according to it. If they do 
not. ... act according to the model, then the ruler and the ruled 
cannot help each other. If conditions are thus, it is as if there were no 


1 See Mo-tzu, chs. 26 — 28. 

2 See Fung Yu-lan, A History of Chinese Philosophy, translated by Derk 
Bodde, I, pp. 81 f. 

3 Hsiin-tzu, ch. 17 (translation of Dubs, pp. 184 — 185). It is possible that 
this statement is also a criticism of Mo Tzu’s principle of universal love, 
which, because it transcended and therefore tended to break down the close 
ties of family and of feudal community, was vigorously opposed by the 
Confucians. 

4 Hsiin-tzu, ch. 18 (translation of Dubs, p. 187). 
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Agreement with the Superior ( shang t’ung ) . . . Therefore the 

ruler is the foundation of the subjects.” 

Hsiin Tzu lived during the last decades of the Warring States 
period, at a time when the conflicts between the different states had 
reached their height, and when a centralized authority was more 
needed than ever before. His famous doctrine of the original evilness 
of human nature, therefore, is not a suprising conclusion, in view 
of the disorder that surrounded him. Because of this evilness, Hsiin 
Tzu believed, peace can only be arrived at when a strong and 
centralized authority exists, which through education and nurture 
can correct the evilness of man’s nature, just as a piece of wood 
originally crooked can be artificially straightened. 1 2 3 

Education, for Hsiin Tzu, thus becomes one of the chief functions 
of the state, and is a state monopoly. The people, being by nature 
evil, cannot be allowed to think or act for themselves, and any 
heterodox ideas extending beyond the scope of what the state deems 
to be proper, must be proscribed. 

Hsiin Tzu himself developed an elaborate system of dialectic to 
expose what he considered to be the fallacies of the schools opposing 
Confucianism. This he did only as an unavoidable necessity, however, 
since he lived in an age in which no central authority existed. For 
the future he envisioned a day when such dialectic would no longer 
be permitted, and when the state would prohibit any thought lying 
beyond what Hsiin Tzu called the Way or Too 5^ , a term which 
signified to him chiefly the sum total of the Confucian virtues. Hsiin 
Tzu, after classifying dialectical fallacies into three types, says on 
this point: 2 

“All heretical doctrines and flagitious teachings which are 
impudently fabricated and which depart from the Way, can be 
classed among these three fallacies. Hence the wise ruler, knowing 
to which class they belong, does not dispute about them. Thus the 
people can be easily united in the Way, although they cannot be 


1 For the word shang, the character is used instead of ^ , thus 
strengthening the interpretation of shang fung as meaning ‘Agreement with 
the Superior’ and not ‘the Value of Unity’. See above, p. 185, note 3. Dubs 
fails to recognize shang t’ung as a technical term of the Mohists, and so 
translates incorrectly: “. . . then it is the same as if there were no ruler.” 

2 Ibid., ch. 23 (translation of Dubs, p. 302). 

3 Ch. 22 (translation of Dubs, p. 289). 
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given all the reasons for things. Hence the wise ruler deals with 
the people by authority( shih f^), and guides them to the Way; 
he orders things in his decrees, explains things in his proclamations, 
and restrains them by punishments. Thus his people are transformed 
into the Way as if by magic. Why should he use dialectic? 

“But now,” concludes Hsun Tzu sadly, “the Sage-kings are no 
more, the world is in disorder, wicked doctrines have arisen, the 
wise man has no power to compel the people to do right and no 
punishment to prevent them from following wrong, and so there 
is dialectic.” Hsun Tzu, though a Confucian, shows himself here 
as a link joining his own school with the Legalists, and when we 
remember that both Han Fei Tzu and Li Ssu were his pupils, the 
connection between this passage and Li Ssu’s Burning of the Books 
becomes evident. Especially noteworthy is Hsun Tzu’s use of the 
word shih meaning power or authority, a term which occurs 
constantly in Legalist writings, and which forms one of the corner- 
stones of Legalist thought. A famous passage describing this shih 
from a Legalist point of view is found in the Han-jei-tzu : 1 

“A flying dragon rides on the clouds, and a floating snake travels 
on the mist; but when the clouds disperse and the mist lifts, the 
dragon and the snake are not different from a cricket or an ant, 
because they have then lost the element on which they rode. If men 
of talent are subjected by worthless men, it is because their authority 
is weak and their position low, whereas if the worthless can be 
subjected by men of talent, it is owing to the authority of the latter 
being strong and their position honored. . . . From this I know that 
it is power (shih) and position that should be relied upon, whereas 
talent and wisdom are not respected. If a bow being weak, an arrow 
is yet carried high, it is because it is speeded up by the wind; if a 
person being of no worth, his orders yet carry, it is because they 
are assisted by the masses. When (the Sage-king) Yao was of low 
rank, the people did not listen (to his teaching); but when he was 
sitting with his face to the south and was king over the empire, 
his orders carried, and his interdicts had force. From this I see that 
talent and wisdom are not sufficient to subdue the masses, but 
that power (shih) and position are able to subject even men of 
talent.” 


1 Ch. 40 ( chiian 17, pp. 1 — 2). This passage has already been translated 
by Duyvendak, op. cit., pp. 97 — 98. 
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Though this passage is not attributed directly to Han Fei Tzu, 
but to another Legalist, Shen Tao, its content is in full harmony 
with what Han Fei himself expresses. For example: “Shih is the 
means for gaining supremacy over the masses, .... and therefore 
when the intelligent ruler executes his regulations, . . . when his 
shih operates and his teachings are severe, nothing that he encounters 
resists him.” Again in the same chapter: “The people are kept in 
fear of their superior through the regulations, and the superior keeps 
those below him in a lowly position through his shih.” 1 

The similarity between such statements, and what Li Ssu urges 
in his memorial to Erh-shih, is obvious: 2 

“Therefore the intelligent ruler is one able. . . to hold the methods 
of the ruler in his own hands alone, issuing his decrees to ministers 
who will listen and follow him, and thus practising his clear laws. 
Therefore being venerated in his own person, his power (shih) is 
weighty. All talented rulers must necessarily be able to oppose the 
world and to grind the usages (to their own liking), destroying 
what they dislike and establishing what they desire. During life, 
in consequence, they hold a power (shih) that is honorable and 
weighty, and after death they receive a posthumous title that speaks 
of ability and intelligence. This is why the intelligent ruler makes 
decisions solely himself, and hence his authority does not lie in the 
hands of his ministers.” 

The unification of China and the creation of a supreme ruler thus 
came as the logical conclusion to a theory of authoritarianism which 
had first been expressed, though in a mild and paternalistic form, 
by Confucius; was put into clear and unmistakable terms by Mo 
Tzu; developed and strengthened by Hsun Tzu; and became a 
guiding principle of the Legalists. Though the line of descent is 
clear, we should take care to differentiate between the authori- 
tarianism of the last named group and that of the other schools. 

According to Confucius, people can be induced to pay allegiance 
to their ruler only through the power of his te, as embodied in 
moral and personal example. The ‘authoritarianism’ he conceived 
of was that of a benevolent sovereign, who rules his subjects on 
terms of personal contact with them. Mo Tzu’s authoritarianism was 
more thoroughgoing, but still it was based upon moral grounds. 


1 Ch. 48 ( chiian 18, pp. 21 and 33). 

2 See p. 42. 
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that is, a belief in a personal Heaven that rewards goodness and 
punishes evil. Hsiin Tzu pushed the doctrine farther, and no doubt 
would have approved of many of Li Ssu’s activities, even that of 
the Burning of the Books, if the Confucian literature could have 
been spared. In his theory of education and nurture, however, and his 
insistance upon ethical values, he remained typically Confucian. 

The authoritarianism of the Legalists, on the other hand, was 
one designed primarily to serve the ends of the ruler, and one in 
which the welfare of the people was only a secondary consideration, 
or even did not count at all. It coldly disregarded all moral values, 
and put sole reliance on force. It kept the people in subjection, not 
through the power of education, but through fear and through a 
mechanistic system of rewards and punishments which would play 
on men’s worst characteristics. This distinction between Legalism 
and Confucianism will be treated more fully in the succeeding 
section. 


2. LAW 

As we have seen, the Confucian ideal was that of a government 
based on personal relationship between ruler and subject, in which 
the moral example of the sovereign played a dominant part. Not 
compulsion, but suasion, was to be used, and to a large extent 
this was embodied in what was called li |f| . 

This term, which in Chinese has a wide connotation, may be 
variously translated as rites, ceremonial, etiquette, good form, good 
manners, etc. As used by the Confucians, it is a combination of 
all these things, and forms the sum total of the traditional customs 
and practices (based, in the case of ancient China, chiefly upon 
feudal institutions), which guide the people of any society in their 
relations with one another. As such it may perhaps be best trans- 
lated as the mores, or as customary morality. 

Already with Confucius, much emphasis was laid upon li, in 
combination with education, as a means for moral development. 

“The Princely Man ( chiin tzii # * ),” says Confucius, “who 
broadens his learning in literature, and who keeps it within the 
restraints of li, is indeed unlikely to get off the track.” 1 


1 Lun Yu, VI, 25. 
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Mencius was less interested in li, since his theory of the natural 
goodness of man also implied the belief that each individual can 
be his own judge in matters of conduct, and therefore that such 
external standards as li are hardly necessary. With Hsiin Tzu, 
however, quite the reverse is true. Man, he said, is by nature evil, 
and therefore education is necessary in order to overcome this evil. 
This education can best be carried out through inculcation of the 
traditional li, and of the principles upon which these li are based, 
as found in the texts used by the Confucian school, such as the Shih 
and Shu. Education and li, therefore, assume an importance in Hsiin 
Tzu’s philosophy quite unparallelled in any Confucian before his 
time, and the subsequent respect of later Confucianist China for 
learning and for traditional morality or li, owes not a little to Hsiin 
Tzu’s influence. 

Government of this kind, it will be noticed, being based upon 
personal contact between ruler and subject, and upon the influence 
of li, is one ideally fitted for the small state having a stable and 
homogenous culture and a fixed population. In other words, it is 
well suited for conditions, as they existed in the petty feudal states 
of the early part of the Chou dynasty, when communications were 
poor, and the social structure of each state was relatively static. 
Government in a state of this kind is a paternalistic one, similar in 
many ways to that existing within the family clan, which, since 
earliest times, has been the basis of Chinese society. This is one 
reason why the Confucians have so often compared the state with 
the family, and refer so frequently to the ruler as ‘the parent of 
the people’. 

Even in the time of Confucius, however, it was becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to carry this concept of personal government into 
practice. Communications were improving, so that fewer persons 
spent all their lives in one locality than formerly. Under the impact 
of economic changes and new ideas, the old standards of the dif- 
ferent states were crumbling, and people were becoming more and 
more impatient with the fixity of the feudal structure, which utterly 
failed to adapt itself to new conditions. At the same time many 
states were seizing territory for themselves at the expense of their 
neighbors, and were finding it more and more difficult to govern 
the subjects thus acquired through the old methods. The li, which 
were backed only by the power of public opinion, were found to 
be inadequate to cope with the new and changing conditions. Some- 
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thing more tangible and compelling, which would serve as a 
machinery to operate government in its increasing complexities, 
seemed necessary. 

The pressure ot this necessity led, about the sixth century B.C., 
to the development of a new concept: that of a fixed and public 
law. Thus we fyid no less than three law codes making their appear- 
ance during this century: two in the state of Cheng, promulgated 
in 536 and 501 respectively, and one in the state of Chin, inscribed 
on bronze tripods in the year 513, so that it might in this way 
become known to all. 1 Though these and later codes, even until 
the Han dynasty, were restricted chiefly to criminal law, they 
marked a revolution in thinking as great as that which separates 
the government of a tribal clan from that of a modern state. 

Law may have begun in ancient China as a means of governing 
non-Chinese peoples living in newly conquered territory, since such 
peoples, being outside the pale of Chinese culture, could naturally not 
be expected to conform to the traditional Chinese li. As time went on, 
however, law came to be applied to the common folk within the 
Chinese states, as well as to the conquered barbarians, leaving the 
usages of li more and more restricted to the upper classes. 

But it was not until the fourth and third centuries B.C. that the 
Legalists brought the concept of law (fa m ) to its logical con- 
clusions, and made of it the foundation of a new philosophy of 
government. The law, according to their later writings, was to be 
universal, and was to be obeyed by all alike. As such it constituted 
a further blow to feudalism, under which each petty noble had been 
allowed to be a law unto himself and to have unrestricted powers 
over those beneath him. Han Fei Tzu says on this point: “As for 
the laws, let them be recorded on the registers, set up in the govern- 
ment offices, and promulgated among the people. ” 2 And the 
Kuan-tzu states: “If the law is not uniform, it will be inauspicious 
for the holder of the state . . . Therefore it is said that the law 
must be kept constant. 3 It is out of this that preservation or 

1 See Escarra, Le droit chinois, p. 94. 

2 Ch. 38 (chiian 16, p. 15). 

3 The text reads: “may not be kept constant,” but 1 add a second ^ 
at the suggestion of the commentator, An Ching-heng ##« , thus 
making the sentence into a double negative, which 1 translate as an affir- 
mative. See Fung Yu-lan, A History of Chinese Philosophy, Chinese edition, 
Commercial Press, Shanghai, I, 393. 

BODDE, China’s first unifier 13 
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destruction, order or disorder, develop, and the Sage ruler uses 
this as the great mould (i ^ ) for the empire ... All things and 
affairs, if not within the scope of the law, cannot proceed. There- 
fore law is the highest way of conduct for the world.” 1 

In order to establish the authority of such law, it is necessary 
that all ideas not in strict accordance with it should be suppressed 
by the government. Han Fei Tzu points this out as follows: 2 

‘‘The establishment of laws and orders is done so as to do away 
with private standards. When laws and orders are practised, private 
ways of conduct will disappear. Private standards are what throw 
the laws into confusion. When there are gentlemen who pursue 
private studies with double mindedness, dangerously resting in their 
hidden ways, and putting their reliance on deep speculations, then 
the greater of them will heap criticism upon the world and the lesser 
ones will excite doubt below . . . There is a fundamental saying 
which states: ‘What gives good government is law; what brings 
disorder is private standards.’ When law has been established, no 
one is permitted to have any private standards.” 

Again he remarks: “In the state of an intelligent ruler, there is 
no literature of books and bamboo tablets, but the law is the only 
doctrine. There are no sayings of the early kings, but the officials 
are the only models .” 3 Such statements found their practical 
application in Li Ssu’s Burning of the Books. 

When law has thus been made the final arbiter of thought and 
morality, the qualifications of the persons composing the govern- 
ment, and even those of the ruler himself, become of comparatively 
little importance. For the laws, once fixed, provide an established 
machinery which functions independently of human foibles, and 
which will carry on the government with little fluctuation, regard- 
less whether the ruler be a sage or a tyrant. As Han Fei Tzu says: 4 

“Disregarding laws and methods ( shu m ), and relying upon 
his mind for government, even Yao could not put one state in order. 
Throwing aside square and compass, and measuring by his own 
incorrect ideas, even Hsi Chung 5 would be unable to complete 
a single wheel ... If it were seen to that the ruler of ordinary 

1 Ch. 45 ( chiian 15, pp. 4b — 5b). 

2 Ch. 45 ( chiian 17, pp. 33—34). 

3 Ch. 49 ( chiian 19, p. 4). 

4 Ch. 27 ( chiian 8, pp. 26 — 27). 

6 A noted wheelwright of antiquity. 
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ability kept his laws and methods, or that a clumsy craftsman kept 
his compass, square and measure, among ten thousand things there 
would be no error.” 

Law thus provides a fixed standard with which to measure human 
institutions, and in this way tends to prevent the nobles from 
committing excesses. Hence it may act directly for the benefit of 
the common people, as described in the following passage: 1 

“In governing a state, the rectification of clear laws and establish- 
ment of severe punishments is done in order to save the masses 
of the living from disorder; to get rid of calamities in the world; 
to bring about that the strong do not override the weak, and the 
numerous do not oppress the few; that the aged may complete 
their years, and the young and the orphaned may attain maturity; 
that the border regions are not invaded; that ruler and minister 
have mutual regard for each other, and father and son mutually 
protect one another; and that there are none of the calamities of 
death, destruction, bonds and captivity. Such indeed is the height 
of achievement.” 

Unfortunately, such humanitarianism was rarely the major interest 
of the Legalists. The fourth and third centuries B.C., during which 
the Legalists flourished, were characterized by the rise to power 
of a few highly autocratic state governments, which increased their 
influence on the one hand by external aggression, and on the 
other hand by curtailment of local feudal privilege within their 
own borders. To strengthen the power of the governments they 
served, therefore, was the chief aim of the Legalists. Law, conse- 
quently, they regarded primarily as an instrument of government 
useful for keeping the masses in subjection, and not as a means 
for bettering the lot of the common people. As Professor Duyvendak 
points out: “When we find the necessity for publishing the laws 
urged, it is not, as elsewhere, an expression of the popular wish 
to safeguard the people’s rights and privileges for the future; on 
the contrary, it is the government itself that desires their publication 
as a safeguard of its own power.” 2 Law, in other words, is estab- 
lished by the state (i.e., the state ruling class) for the state, and 
not by the people for the people. 

The reasoning behind this is clear. Hsiin Tzu had said that man’s 


1 Han-fei-fzu, ch. 14 ( chiian 4, p. 28). 

2 Duyvendak, op. cit., p. 81. 
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nature is evil, but he had also said that man can be taught to do 
good. The Legalists accepted the first of these propositions, but 
not the second. There is no use, they said, in trying to teach people 
to be good, since men never act out of motives of altruism, but only 
from those of self interest. They act only to seek what gives them 
personal advantage and to avoid what does them injury. Since this 
is the case, men cannot be led toward goodness through suasion, 
but can only be forced toward it by a skilful utilization of their 
instinct of self interest. On the negative side this is to be done by 
making the laws so severe that no one will dare to break them, 
while on the positive side, obedience to the government’s commands 
is to be gained by suitably rewarding persons who perform merito- 
rious deeds on its behalf. 

The universal desire for reward, and fear of punishment, the 
Legalists believed, would thus cause people to strive for good and 
to avoid evil. Such ‘good’ and ‘evil’, however, were not, for the 
Legalists, necessarily based on any ethical standards. Everything 
that served to build up a centralized and powerful state government 
was ‘good’; everything that tended to weaken this government was 
‘evil’. The breach between law and ethics is here complete . 1 

What was the actual result of the application of such a system? 
It is difficult to answer definitely, but in the following interesting 
passage in the Han-fei-tzu we find a Legalist interpretation of what 
happened in Ch’in after Shang Yang introduced his system of 
rewards and punishments: 2 

“According to the customs of ancient Ch’in, both ruler and 
minister neglected the laws and paid their allegiance to private 
matters, for which reason the state was in disorder, its armies were 
weak, and therefore its ruler was lowly. Lord Shang advised Duke 
Hsiao of Ch’in to change the laws and modify the customs; to make 
clear (what should be) the standard of public conduct; to reward 
those who gave information about evil doing; to put difficulties in 
the way of secondary activities (i. e., commerce); and to make 
profitable the fundamental occupation (i. e., agriculture). 

“The people of Ch’in at this time were accustomed to the ancient 


1 See pp. 41 — 42 tor an example of the way in which Li Ssu attacked 
‘virtue’, ‘righteousness’, ‘wisdom’, ‘intelligence’ and ‘patriots’, because these 
would hinder the activities of the state ruler. See also Duyvendak, op. cit., 
pp. 89, 1 14—1 15. 

8 Ch. 14 ( chiian 4, pp. 26—27). 
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usage, under which it was possible for a person who had committed 
a crime to obtain pardon, and for one who was without merit to 
obtain honor and renown. Therefore they lightly transgressed the 
new laws. Thereupon the punishment of those who transgressed was 
made heavy and certain, and the reward to informers was made 
liberal and reliable. As a result, there was no evil doing that was 
not seized, and persons suffered punishment in hordes; the people 
were full of hatred, and there were daily reports of crimes being 
committed. 

“Duke Hsiao paid no attention to this, but continued to carry out 
the laws of Lord Shang. After this the people knew that those who 
committed crimes were bound to receive punishment, and there were 
large numbers of them who gave information about evil doings. 
As a consequence, none of the people made transgressions, and 
there was no occasion to apply the punishments. In this way the 
state was well governed, and so its armies were made strong; its 
territory was enlarged, and so its ruler was made honorable. The 
way in which this was achieved was by making the penalty for 
concealing a criminal heavy, and the reward for the informing of 
evil-doing liberal.” 

This belief in the necessity for severe laws is universal among the 
Legalists, and we find Li Ssu quoting with approval Han Fei Tzu’s 
saying: “It is the affectionate mother who has the prodigal son, 
while the severe household is without fierce slaves,” to which he 
adds himself: “What does this mean? It means that one should be 
able, in the application of punishments, to keep them definite.” 1 
Not only he, however, but many of the men prominent under Ch’in 
Shih-huang were ardent Legalists, and Chao Kao’s proposal to 
Erh-shih is purely Legalistic: “Make the laws more severe and the 
punishments more rigorous. Command that when a man has com- 
mitted a crime, punishment be meted out on a basis of mutual 
responsibility, and let this extend to include his clan.” 2 

This concept of government through force rather than through 
suasion, through law rather than through //, was tirelessly attacked 
by the Confucians. Confucius himself says: “If you lead the people 
by administrative machinery (i.e., laws, penalties, etc.) and keep 
them in their station by punishments, they will avoid (the punish- 
ments) and will act without any sense of shame. But if you lead 


1 See p. 40. 


2 P. 35. 
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them by personality ( te ^ ) and keep them in their station by li, 
they will not only retain their sense of shame, but will also keep 
the rule.” i 

Hstin Tzu, too, maintains that laws, even though they may be 
good ones, cannot operate without adequate human leadership. 
“Laws,” he says, “cannot stand alone, and cases treated by analogy 
cannot act of themselves. When they have the proper man, they 
survive; when they lack the proper man, they disappear. Law is the 
basis of good government, but the Princely Man is the origin of the 
law. Therefore when there is a Princely Man, the laws, though 
they may be sparing, succeed in being all-pervading. When there 
is no Princely Man, the laws, though they may be complete, lose 
their orderly enforcement; are unable to respond to the changes of 
affairs; and suffice only to bring confusion.” 1 2 

Even today these objections hold considerable force, and the 
speedy collapse of the Ch’in empire gives them at least partial 
substantiation. In a highly centralized state like Ch’in, in which 
the people had for generations been trained only to obey the law, 
the mechanistic system of the Legalists might operate with success. 
When in 221, however, it was made general throughout China, its 
application was too sudden, the local traditions it had to face were 
too powerful, and the extent of the new empire was too vast, for 
the success of a Legalism unadulterated with any milk of human 
kindness, to be more than temporary. 

The revolt of Ch’en Sheng and Wu Kuang against Ch’in is direct 
evidence of the fact that a law that is extremely harsh may through 
that very harshness defeat its own purpose. The biography of these 
men in the Ch’ien Han Shu tells us that because of a heavy rain 
which rendered their way impassable, they had been prevented from 
reaching on time a certain place to which they were leading their 
detachments of forced laborers. According to the law, the penalty for 
such tardiness was decapitation. Ch’en Sheng and Wu Kuang, after 
taking stock of the situation, therefore decided: “At present, absence 
means death and plotting also means death. Among the kinds of 
death, death for one's country is preferable!” And so saying, 


1 Lun Yii, II, 3. 

2 Hsun-tzu, beginning of ch. 12 (not translated by Dubs). See also chs. 14 
( chiian 9, p. 15); 15 {chiian 10, pp. 21—22); and 9 (translation of Dubs, 
p. 123). 
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they began a revolt which soon became general, and thus 
led ultimately to the overthrow of the Ch’in empire. 1 

Never since that time has law loomed so large in Chinese political 
thought, and with the triumph of Confucianism in the Han dynasty, 
a government was evolved which was in many ways quite the opposite 
of any conceived by the Legalist thinkers. Learning, which the latter 
had tended to slight, was, through the institution of the examination 
system, made the chief means for gaining official advancement. Not 
law, but custom and personal judgment, were made the prime 
requisites for good government. As a consequence, disputes which, in 
the West, would normally go to the law courts, have in China usually 
been settled through arbitration within the clan or village group; 
or when they did reach the court, have been decided by the presiding 
official according to his own personal views on the case, rather 
than on the basis of some hard and fast law. 

To us, brought up in the tradition of Roman law, anarchy would 
seem to be the natural result; yet such has hardly been the case. If 
corruption exists in China, it has also been known to exist in other 
countries, even those possessing the most elaborate law codes. If 
China has suffered from the lack of an adequate legal system, she 
has also been spared much of the enormous waste in time and 
money of the protracted lawsuits common in the West, as well 
as the farce and humiliation of seeing men who are known to be 
guilty, acquitted of their crimes on the grounds of a legal 
technicality. 

The Confucians succeeded in China where the Legalists failed, 
because of their realization that the only lasting unity is one based 
upon homogeneity of ideas and culture, and not on a forced 
obedience to a common body of law. This homogeneity they gained 
through an exceedingly clever use of Confucianism as the basis of 
state government, coupled with a system of administration which 
though centralized, at the same time left to the locality and the 
individual a large measure of self rule. The result has been a 
remarkable evenness of civilization throughout a vast country, and 
a continuity of culture longer than that enjoyed by any other living 
nation. Can we say, then, that the work of the Confucians has been 
in vain? 


1 Ch’ien Han Shu, ch. 31, p. la. 
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3. METHODS 

In the preceeding pages we have traced the evolution of the 
concepts of power ( shift ) and law (fa), the former already of some 
standing before the Legalists took it over, the latter, one which they 
made pecularly their own. A third important concept of the Legalists 
is what they called shu ffi or ‘methods’, meaning thereby the 
methods of statecraft by which the ruler was to maintain his 
authority over the ruled. Though the Legalists did not write so 
clearly about this as they did about law, its importance may be 
gathered from the fact that Han Fei Tzu considered it and law 
to be as mutually indispensable for the state as are food and clothing 
for man. 1 

The silence of the Legalists upon this subject may be explained 
by the fact that whereas law was something to be known and 
followed by all, methods were expressly stated to be used by the 
ruler alone. In Han Fei’s own words: “As for methods (shu), they 
are to be concealed within the breast (of the ruler), for meeting 
the multitudinous roots (of things) and for secretly controlling the 
masses of ministers . . . This is why the intelligent ruler, . . . 
when he uses methods, does not allow even persons related to him 
by ties of love or those who are on intimate terms with him, to hear 
about them.” 2 

These words have a definitely sinister connotation. They suggest 
secret spying, dark diplomacy, bribery, assassination and sudden 
death; in short, all the Machiavellian plottings by which the ruler 
is to maintain his position at the head of the state. Rule through 
such methods is a rule based on out-and-out opportunism. It is the 
complete opposite of i ^ , the hard and fast social duties that 
should govern the relationships between ruler and ruled in the 
Confucian state. No wonder that the Legalists, despite their continual 
insistence on the necessity for methods, were reluctant to describe 
them clearly! 

That Li Ssu was interested in such ‘methods’, we know from his 
biography, which states that as a young man he “became a follower 
of Hstin Ch’ing in studying the methods (shu) of emperors and 


1 See ch. 43 ( chiian 17, p. 12). 

2 Ch. 38 (chiian 16, p. 15). 
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kings”; as well as from his enthusiasm for the ‘methods’ of Shen 
Pu-hai, the Legalist who had most emphasized shu . 1 

The way in which Ch’in Shih-huang adapted Li Ssu’s own 
‘methods’ is described in his biography as follows: “The King of 
Ch’in . . . listened to his plans, and secretly commissioned plotters 
bearing gold and precious stones to travel about and advise the 
feudal lords. They were liberally to reward (and thus) ally those 
of the feudal lords and the officers of note whose submission could 
be won by material lucre; as for those who were unwilling, these 
were to be stabbed with sharp swords. They were (also) to create 
rifts in policy between ruler and subject. The King of Ch’in moreover 
sent his able generals to follow in their rear.” 2 

Besides such underhand plottings, however, ‘methods’ of greater 
philosophic interest also existed, and are described in the most 
detailed definition of shu we have in any Legalist writings: “Methods 
(shu) consist in awarding offices according to their responsibilities, 
and critically maintaining the actualities in accord with their names. 
They consist in keeping in one’s hand the power of life and death, 
and in testing (by the results) the ability of one’s ministers.” 3 
Here we find a practical application to government of one of the 
most prominent of the philosophic concepts appearing during the 
Chou dynasty: that of the Rectification of Names. This concept, 
like many others, had first been formulated by Confucius, who be- 
lieved that much of the disorder of his time could be attributed to the 
fact that the actualities of real life, and the names given to these 
actualities, were not in accord with each other. “Let the ruler be 
ruler,” Confucius had said, “and let the minister be minister. Let 
the father be father, and let the son be son.” 4 Each individual, in 
other words, should act toward his fellow men in exact accordance 
with what the name of the position held by him in society implies. 
The name, ‘ruler’, for example, carries with it certain connotations 
such as attentiveness to the needs of the people, kindliness, etc., 
which the ruler of real life should strive to live up to. Similarly with 
the other members of society, such as minister, father, son, etc. 
It will be noticed that these are all static notions in a static society. 


1 See pp. 12, 39. 

2 Pp. 14 — 15. For the way in which Ch’in applied ‘methods’ of this sort, 
see also Mem. hist., V, 280. 

3 Han-fei-tzu, ch. 43 (chuan Yl, p. 12). 

4 See p. 183. 
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and condemn all change. By Mencius this idea was expanded to 
mean that a ruler who does not act in accordance with the name of 
ruler, can no longer be regarded as such, and hence may be 
replaced by anyone powerful enough to overthrow him. 

For Confucius, this Rectification of Names was confined wholly 
to social and ethical problems, whereas by many later thinkers, 
such as the Dialecticians, the Later Mohists and Hsiin Tzu, it 
was given a much wider and more philosophical significance. 
World harmony, these later men believed, can exist only when an 
exact correspondence holds between shift or ‘actualities’, that 
is, the qualities and concrete things of the physical world, and their 
ming 41 or names. The term, ‘white horse’, for example, can be 
applied only to those horses that possess this quality of whiteness, 
and to none other; otherwise not only the human, but the natural 
world, will be thrown into confusion. The connection made here 
between epistemology and ethics is exceedingly typical of Chinese 
thinking. The Rectification of Names is not, as it would be in the 
West, something to be done for the gaining of intellectual know- 
ledge. It is done so as to preserve the harmony that should exist 
between the acts of man and the movements of nature, which the 
Chinese conceive of as being intimately linked together in a delicate 
equilibrium. 

This doctrine of the Rectification of Names is closely con- 
nected with the belief, common among many early peoples, that 
names have an independent existence of their own in the world, and 
so hold within themselves certain magical properties. This might 
explain, for example, how, among some peoples, taboos in the use 
of certain names have grown up. 1 

With the Legalists, however, the problem of the Rectification 
of Names was once more restricted to government. Thus the 
Kuan-tzu states: “When names and actualities are in accord with 
each other, there is good government. When they are not in accord 
with each other, there is disorder.” 2 

‘Actualities’, for the Legalists, meant primarily the acts performed 
by each individual while pursuing his duties, while ‘names’ 
meant the apellation given to the work or duties pertaining to this 

1 For the part which such beliefs have played in China, see the article by 
Hu Shih, Ming Chiao (The Cult of Names), in the Hu Shift Wen Ts’un 
(Collected Writings of Hu Shih), third series, vol. 1, pp. 91 f. 

2 Ch. 55. 
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individual. An exact correspondence must exist between the name 
of the position held by a man, the accomplishments actually 
performed by him while holding this position, and the claims made 
by him of what he can accomplish. For if such correspondence 
between name and actuality is not maintained, there can be no fixed 
framework within which the laws and other governmental machinery 
can operate. A passage in the Han-fei-tzu says: 1 

“When a ruler wishes to prevent wickedness, he examines into 
the correspondence between punishments and names, words and 
work. When a minister makes claims, the ruler gives him work 
according to what he has claimed, but holds him wholly respon- 
sible for accomplishment corresponding to this work. When the 
accomplishment corresponds to this work, and the work corresponds 
to what the man has claimed he could do, he is rewarded. If the 
accomplishment does not correspond to the work, nor the work 
correspond to what the man has claimed for himself, he is punished. 
'1 hus when ministers have made great claims, while their actual 
accomplishment is small, they are punished. This is not punishment 
because of the smallness of the accomplishment, but is punishment 
because the accomplishment is not equal to the name of it. And 
when ministers have made small claims, while the actual accomplish- 
ment is great, they are also punished. This is not because no pleasure 
is taken in the larger accomplishment, but because it is not in 
accord with the name given to it.” 

It will be noticed that in this passage, ‘punishments’ replace 
‘actualities’ in the apposition to ‘names’. This is because the Legalist 
doctrine of the Rectification of Names, in which a close correspond- 
ence is to be maintained between what the people are expected by 
the state to perform (the ‘name’), and what they actually do 
perform (the ‘actuality’), is intimately connected with the system 
of rewards and punishments. For as just stated, a man is not to be 
rewarded merely for doing a meritorious act. For him to gain reward, 
this act must be one which follows from a faithful performance of 
the duties demanded of him by the state, and which he has promised 
the state that he will do. In the same way with punishments. The 
state, in other words, establishes the ‘names’ as fixed standards, 
and then rewards or punishes the people according to whether they 
do or do not conform their ‘actualities’ to these names. 


1 Ch. 7 ( chiian 2, pp. 11—12). 
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The length to which this idea could lead the Legalists is illustrated 
in two anecdotes recorded in the Han-fei-tzu. 1 According to the 
first of these stories, when King Chao-hsiang of Ch’in (306 — 251) 
was once ill, the people of each village offered an ox as a sacrifice 
for his recovery. On being urged to reward them for such solicitude, 
the King not only refused to do so, but imposed an extra tax on them 
instead, explaining that the offering of the oxen had been made 
by the people on their own responsibility, and that therefore they 
had been guilty of acting without orders. Not only this, however, 
but through this act they had shown love toward their ruler, and 
such love, if allowed to continue, would put an end to the discipline 
of the laws, and so lead to disorder. The Legalists, it will be remem- 
bered, believed in government through fear rather than through love. 

On another occasion during the same reign, when Ch’in was 
suffering from a severe famine, the King was asked to give food to 
the people. Again he refused, with the reply: “According to our 
Ch’in laws, when the people have done something meritorious, they 
receive reward. When they have committed a crime, they receive 
punishment. At present to send forth vegetables and fruit from the 
five (imperial) parks, would be to reward both the people who have 
merit and those who are without merit, . . . which would be the 
way to disorder.” Though these stories may be apocryphal, they 
are interesting illustrations of one extreme of Legalist thought. 

We are not definitely told in Legalist writings what were the 
‘methods’ to be used by the ruler for finding out whether the 
correspondence between names and their actualities was being 
maintained. One of them, no doubt, would consist of an elaborate 
spy system under the direct control of the ruler, who in this way could 
be informed as to whether or not officials and people were perform- 
ing their proper duties. Another method may have been based upon 
Shang Yang’s idea of liberally rewarding state informers, though 
Shang Yang himself, as we know, was more interested in law than 
in methods. 2 Still a third method, also originated by Shang Yang, 
may have been the clever policy of dividing the people, for admi- 
nistrative purposes, into small groups of five and ten people, within 
each of which all members were held jointly responsible by the 
government for any crime committed by one of their number. 3 

Though Li Ssu nowhere speaks specifically of the rectification 

1 Ch. 35 ( chiian 14, pp. 7 — 10). 

2 Han-fei-tzu, ch. 43. 3 See p. 166. 
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of ‘names and actualities’, 1 there is little doubt that he was fully 
aware of the importance of the problem. The suggestion made by 
him in 221, together with others, that the King of Ch’in in accordance 
with his new status as Emperor of all China, should replace the title 
of King by that of Great Sovereign, is a somewhat doubtful example 
of an attempt to rectify the names. 2 More positive evidence of 
Li Ssu’s interest, however, is to be found in the long memorial, 
already often referred to, in which he impresses on Erh-shih the 
necessity for practising ‘the methods ( shu ) of supervising (tu 
and holding responsible ( tse ^)\ 

According to Han Fei’s definition, quoted a few pages above, 
“Methods consist in awarding offices according to their responsi- 
bilities, critically maintaining the actualities ( shih ) in accord with 
their names ( ming ), . . . and in testing (by the results) the ability 
of one’s subjects.” Li Ssu means exactly this when he begins his 
memorial by saying: “The able ruler must needs be one able in his 
every act to carry out the methods (shu) of supervising and holding 
responsible . . . Thus the distinction between subject and ruler is 
made certain, and the (respective) relationships of superior and 
inferior made manifest ...” 3 Supervising, in other words, means 
careful watching by the ruler over the acts of his subjects, in order 
to see that the latter are performing their proper duties. They are to 
be held strictly responsible for any delinquencies that occur, and are 
to be punished accordingly. In this way the respective duties of 
every one become clearly evident, or as Han Fei would say, 
the actualities are made to accord with their names. 

The remaining part of Han Fei’s definition of methods is that 
“they consist in keeping in one’s hand the power of life and death.” 
This is also a point much emphasized by Li Ssu in his memorial: 4 
“There is no other way for the intelligent ruler and Sage-king 
to remain long in a position of honor, to maintain long the major 
power, and to take sole possession of what is advantageous in the 
empire. It consists in passing judgment, and in supervising and 
holding responsible, all in one’s own person . . . Therefore the 
intelligent ruler is one able ... to hold the methods (shu) of the 


1 But see p. 18 and note 1, where Li Ssu uses the terms, ‘actuality’ and 
'name’, in apposition to each other. 

2 Pp. 77—78. 

3 P. 38. 

4 Pp. 41 — 43. 
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ruler in his own hands alone . . . Therefore it is said that the Way 
of the King consists in maintaining restraint and keeping things 
easily in hand. It is only the intelligent ruler who is able to follow 
this, and it is when conditions are like this that there may be said 
to be supervision and holding responsible.” 

“Therefore,” Li Ssu concludes, “when the methods ( shu ) of 
supervising and holding responsible are instituted, there is nothing 
wished for that is not obtained, officials and the hundred clans have 
no way of remedying their wrongs, and what disturbances can they 
then dare to plan? Under these conditions the Way of the Emperor 
is made complete, and one may be said to understand the methods 
(shu) of ruler and subject.” 1 

As one Chinese scholar has already pointed out, this memorial 
was more than a mere pandering by Li Ssu to Erh-shih’s weak- 
nesses, and represents an integral part of Li Ssu’s political thought. 2 
That the ideas expressed by him here were in theory, at least, 
recognized during Ch’in Shih-huang’s reign, is indicated by the way 
in which the latter twice proudly described the Ch’in dynasty as 
an age when, unlike antiquity, ‘actualities’ had at last been put in 
strict accordance with their names. 3 

4. UTILITARIANISM 

Utilitarianism, like authoritarianism, forms a link between the 
Legalists and the Mohists, just as it constitutes another point of 
difference between the Legalists and the Confucians. For the 
Legalists, nothing was of any value that would not add to the 
efficiency, strength and wealth of the state, and hence they ruth- 
lessly opposed any cultural activities that lay outside this goal. 

The Confucians, on the contrary, were humanists and idealists 
(in the ordinary, not the philosophical, sense of that word), who 
placed much emphasis upon the need for developing certain virtues; 
were believers in the value of education and of such cultural 
activities as music; and who advocated elaborate mourning and 
sacrificial rites both as a catharsis for the emotions and as a way 
of enriching man’s everyday drab existence. This does not mean 


1 P. 43. 

2 See Chiang Yiin-kang, Li Ssu ti Cheng-chih Ssu-hsiang (Li Ssu’s Political 
Thought), sect. II, 4, in the Tung Fang Tsa Chih, vol. 31, no. 1 (Jan., 1934). 

3 See Mem. hist., 11, 151, 188. 
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that the Confucians were indifferent to such purely economic 
measures as would improve the life of the people. It simply means 
that in addition to such measures, they believed in the practice of 
certain virtues solely for the sake of these virtues themselves, and 
not for the sake of any personal material benefits to be derived 
thereby. To the man who practised these virtues, they would say, 
such benefits would doubtless accrue in due course, but they were 
not in themselves to be the sole goal of human conduct. 

Illustrative of this attitude are the words of a contemporary of 
Confucius, who once asked concerning him: “Is he not the one who 
knows he cannot succeed, and yet keeps on trying to do so?” 1 
Famous, too, are the opening words of the conversation between 
Mencius and King Hui of Liang. 2 “Venerable sir,” said the King, 
“since you have not counted a thousand li too far to come, may I 
presume that you also have something that can profit my state?” 
“Why,” replied Mencius, “must Your Majesty necessarily use that 
word ‘profit’? What I also have are the topics of benevolence 
( jen 'fH) and right conduct (i |§|), and nothing more.” 

The attitude of Confucius and his followers toward cultural 
matters gives a valuable indication of their social origin. It reveals 
them as men who came for the most part from the middle or upper 
strata of society, so that they were well versed in all the cultural 
amenities of life. Mo Tzu, on the other hand, was a thinker of a 
completely different stamp. A man of obscure and perhaps humble 
origin, extremely simple and almost ascetic in his own life, he was 
completely indifferent to cultural things per se, and is an excellent 
exemplification of the severe, rather humourless type of puritanism 
often to be found in the religious leader. The music and elaborate 
ceremonials of the Confucians he attacked as an economic waste, 
and his denunciation of war is based more on economic than on 
ethical grounds. Virtue, he believed, is not only a good thing in 
itself, but is also good because it will bring material benefit to the 
one who practises it. Of the Will of Heaven, for example, he said 
that it should be obeyed not only because it is morally right to do 
so, but because Heaven will bestow reward upon those who obey 
it. Even his most famous doctrine, that of universal love, is 
founded on the utilitarian thesis that when everyone loves every- 


1 Lun Yu, XIV, 41. 

2 Mencius, la, 1. 
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one else, each individual will thereby receive a personal benefit. 

The contrasting attitude of Confucians and Mohists on utilita- 
rianism can be seen in a little story from the Mo-tzu : 1 

“Mo Tzu asked a Confucian, saying: ‘What is the reason for 
performing music?’ The reply was: ‘Music is performed for music’s 
sake.’ 2 Mo Tzu said: ‘You have not yet answered me. Suppose I 
asked, — Why build houses? And you answered, — It is to keep off 
the cold in winter, and the heat in summer, and to separate men 
from women. Then you would have told me the reason for building 
houses. Now I am asking, — Why perform music? And you answer, — 
Music is performed for music’s sake. This is like saying, — Why 
build houses? And answering, — Houses are built for houses’ sake.’ ” 

The Confucians countered to these arguments by pointing out 
that cultural activities, because they give relaxation and recreation, 
are as important to man as are purely utilitarian ones. “Sir,” they 
objected, “you say the Sage-kings did not have music . . . This 
would be comparing them to the horse placed under yoke and never 
released, or the bow drawn and never unstrung. Is this not impossible 
for any being having blood and breath?” 3 To such an argument 
Mo Tzu failed to give any adequate reply. 

The growing political disorder of the succeeding centuries, how- 
ever, led to an ever increasing emphasis upon the immediately useful 
and practical, rather than on abstract virtues, and so furthered 
utilitarianism, as against Confucian idealism. By the followers of 
Mo Tzu, for example, utilitarianism was given a psychological basis 
and made the standard for morality. According to these Later 
Mohists, as Dr. Fung Yu-lan remarks, “What we like is the bene- 
ficial; what we dislike is the harmful. Therefore to move toward 
what is beneficial and to avoid what is harmful is spontaneous in 
man’s nature, and hence utilitarianism becomes the proper basis 
of human conduct.” 4 As the same scholar points out immediately 
below, such a doctrine comes close to the utilitarianism of Bentham. 

By the Legalists, this utilitarian attitude was eagerly adopted. 
The Later Mohists had stated that “the beneficial is that the obtain- 

1 Ch. 48 (Mei’s translation, p. 237). 

2 There is a play on words here. The word means both ‘music’ and 

‘joy’, so that the sentence may also be translated: “Music is performed for 
the sake of joy.” 

3 Mo-tzu, ch. 7 (Mei, p. 28). 

4 Fung Yu-lan, A History of Chinese Philosophy, Bodde’s translation, 1 
pp. 249. 
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ing of which gives pleasure”; and “the harmful is that the obtaining 
of which is disliked.” 1 The Legalists developed this idea and made 
it, through their system of rewards and punishments, the basis of 
government. As Han Fei Tzu says: “All ruling of the world must 
be done by acting according to human sentiments. In human 
sentiments there are the feelings of like and dislike, and hence 
rewards and punishments may be employed. When rewards and 
punishments may be employed, interdicts and commands may be 
established, and the way of (good) government is completed.” 2 3 

There is a difference, however, between the utilitarianism of the 
Legalists and that of the Later Mohists. The latter, though putting 
much emphasis on utility, never completely divorced it from moral 
standards. The mere fact that the beneficial becomes for them the 
standard of morality, does not mean that morality as such is to 
cease, for the practice of the virtues, they believe, will still be found 
to be the best policy, not only for others but for oneself. It only 
means that these virtues are no longer to be unquestionably accepted 
as of absolute good in themselves, but are to be judged and weighed 
( ch’iian ||| ) according to their practical results. Right conduct 
(i f§|), for example, is still an important virtue with the Later 
Mohists, but it is no longer something which can be practised for 
its own sake without any regard for its effects. “Right conduct,” 
they said, “is benefit ( li M) .” 3 In other words, a deed which does 
not produce a concrete benefit, cannot be properly described as a 
right one. And in the same way they treated the other virtues. 

The Legalists, on the other hand, when they spoke of moral 
virtues at all, usually did so either in slighting terms, or demanded 
their abolition entirely on the grounds that their operation would 
hinder the government of the state. As Li Ssu himself states, the 
ruler should “obliterate the path of ‘virtue’ and ‘righteousness’, . . . 
hinder the activities of the ‘patriots’, and bottle up ‘wisdom’ and 
‘intelligence’, ” so that in this way he may “not be overthrown by 
the action of the ‘virtuous’ and ‘righteous’ patriots .” 4 As has 
already been pointed out, ‘good’ and ‘bad’ did not mean for the 
Legalists the usual moral qualities, but were only such things as 


1 Mo-tzu, ch. 40 (Forke’s translation, pp. 418, 419). 

2 Ch. 48 (chuan 18, p. 21). 

3 Mo-tzu, ch. 40 (Forke, p. 415). 

4 See p. 42, 

Bodde, China’s first unifier M 
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would respectively benefit or injure the centralized power of the state. 

This emphasis upon what would benefit the state, explains the 
anti-cultural tendencies of the Legalists, who like the Mohists, 
measured all things only according to their efficiency and practical 
value, and hence opposed such cultural activities as would divert 
the attention of the people from the fundamental occupations that 
would build up a rich and powerful government. For this reason 
the Legalists placed much emphasis on agriculture, which they 
regarded as the basis of the state’s wealth, and on the building up 
of the army, which was the basis of its power. This is also why 
they tried to repress: first, the merchants, because while these did 
not do any productive labor themselves, they amassed fortunes 
which constituted a danger to the state’s authority; and secondly, 
the idle scholars, who were fed at the expense of the state, but who, 
by their debates, served only to awaken distrust in it. 

It is interesting in this connection to note that almost the only 
common ground between the Legalists and the Confucianists 
(particularly those of Han and later times) was their mutual further- 
ance of agriculture and repression of commerce. In this respect it 
is quite probable that the Confucianists have borrowed from the 
Legalists. But whereas the Legalists followed this policy in order 
to enrich the state, as a political organization, the Confucianists 
followed it because of the injury they saw being done to the peasants 
by the great merchants of the Han dynasty, and because, by this 
time, the Confucianists had become representative of the main 
stream of the culture of China, a country which has always been 
predominantly agricultural. 

The realistic and utilitarian attitude of the Legalists is well 
summed up in a passage in the Han-fei-tzu : 1 

“What are mutually incompatible should not co-exist. To reward 
those who kill the enemy, and at the same time praise acts of mercy 
and benevolence; to honor those who capture cities, and at the 
same time believe in the doctrine of universal love; to improve arms 
and armies as preparation against emergency, and at the same time 
to admire the flourishes of the officials at the court; 2 to depend 
on agriculture to enrich the nation, and on the soldiers to resist the 
enemy, and at the same time encourage men of letters: . . . strong 

1 Ch. 49 ( chiian 19, pp. 11 — 12). 

3 H is here equivalent to ;j|| £$ . 
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government will not thus be gained. The state in time of peace feeds 
the scholars and knights-errant, but when difficulty arises it makes 
use of its soldiers. Those whom it benefits are not those whom it 
uses, and those whom it uses are not those whom it benefits . . . 
What is today called wisdom consists of subtle and speculative 
theories, theories which even the wisest have difficulty in under- 
standing . . . Now in ordering current affairs, when the most urgent 
needs are not met, one should not concern oneself with what is of 
no immediate bearing . . . Therefore, subtle and speculative theories 
are no business of the people.” 

The logical culmination of such a policy was the Burning of the 
Books in 213. Li Ssu, in his memorial on the subject, complains that 
though China has at last been unified, ”yet there are those who 
with their private teachings mutually abet each other, and who 
discredit the decrees of laws and instructions. When they hear orders 
promulgated, they criticize them in the light of their own teach- 
ings ... To cast disrepute on their ruler they regard as a thing 
worthy of fame; to accept different views they regard as (high) 
conduct; and they lead the people to create slander. If such con- 
ditions are not prohibited, the imperial power will decline above, 
and partizanships will form below. It is expedient that these be 
prohibited.” * 

The remedy, as Li Ssu points out in his conclusion, is to 
make education a matter of state control: “As for persons who wish 
to study, let them take the officials as their teachers.” In other 
words, let them study only those things approved of by the state 
and which will be materially useful to the state. Li Ssu’s anti-cultural 
attitude on the one hand, and his demand for the useful and practical 
on the other, is shown by the fact that works of literature, the Shih, 
the Shu and the discussions of the various philosophers were spec-* 
ifically named by him for destruction, whereas books on medicine, 
pharmacy, agriculture and arboriculture were spared. 1 2 

5. THE LEGALIST CONCEPT OF HISTORY 

One point which differentiates the Legalists very markedly from 
all the other schools of their time, is their concept of history. In 

1 See p. 23. 

2 Books on divination were also exempted, but this was probably a con- 
cession to the superstitious tendencies of Ch’in Shih-huang, for whom books 
that would help to foretell the future would also no doubt seem very ‘useful’. 
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China, as in few other countries, tradition has played an enormous 
role, and already in the Chou dynasty the force of this tradition was 
strongly felt. Thus among all the philosophic schools of this period, 
with the exception of the Legalists, the belief was strong that during 
some period of remote antiquity there had existed a golden age of 
peace and happiness for all men. The exact time and character of 
this golden age varied, to be sure, according to the school. For the 
Confucians and Mohists it was particularly associated with the Sage 
rulers, Yao, Shun and Yu, whereas by the Taoists it was pushed 
back to an earlier indeterminate period, before organized human 
society and government had yet been instituted, and when man 
still lived in a state of nature. 

Despite these differences, all schools agreed that the existence 
of this golden age was a fact, and that history, since that time, had 
witnessed a continuous process of human degeneration, reaching 
its culmination in the Warring States period. The problem of the 
day, therefore, was not how to try to make reforms with a view 
toward meeting the probable conditions of the future, but how to 
turn men back toward this golden antiquity which was their 
heritage. The reason for the present degeneration, it was believed, 
was not any fundamental change in man himself, but primarily a 
forgetting on his part of certain basic truths. Once the consciousness 
of these truths had been restored, the idyllic days of antiquity would 
automatically return. The best way to restore such a consciousness 
seemed to be through quoting and expounding the words of the 
ancients by whom these basic truths had first been proclaimed and 
practised, a fact which helps to explain the persistence with which 
the thinkers of the Warring States harp upon the words and actions 
of the ancient Sages. 

Excluding the Legalists for the moment, Hsiin Tzu seems at first 
sight to be the only important thinker who did not share this general 
belief in antiquity . 1 Unlike the other philosophers, who were ever 
looking back to the ‘early kings’ for their authority, he urged on 
numerous occasions that it was the ‘later kings’, and not the early 
ones, who should be followed. Speaking of the idea! government, 
for example, he said that “its methods should not differ from those 
of the later kings.” 2 3 

1 See Yao Shun-ch’in, Ch’in Han Che-hsiieh Shih (A History of the 

Philosophy of the Ch'in and Han Dynasties), p. 17. 

3 Ch. 9 (translation of Dubs, p. 131). 
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Such a statement would seem to imply a realization of the prin- 
ciple of change, a realization, in other words, that the world is ever 
in a state of flux, and that there is therefore no use in looking back 
to a hoary antiquity for ways with which to rule the present world. 
Actually, however, exactly the opposite is the case. The universe, 
for Hsiin Tzu, is not one of change. On the contrary, it is something 
static and uniform, in which the many are like the one, and past is 
like present. In Hsiin Tzu’s own words: "Abandoned and incor- 
rigible people say: Ancient and present times are different in nature; 
the reasons for their order and disorder differ . . . But why cannot 
the Sage be so deceived? I say it is because the Sage measures 
things by himself. Hence by himself he measures other men; by his 
own feelings he measures their feelings; by one kind he measures 
other kinds . . . Past and present are the same. Things that are 
the same in kind, though extended over a long period, continue to 
have the self-same principles.” 1 2 And to this last anti-evolutionary 
statement, Hsiin Tzu’s commentator, Yang Liang (ninth century 
A.D.), adds: “The oxen and horses of today are not different from 
those of antiquity. Why then should it be only when we come to 
man, that there should be a difference?” 

Hsiin Tzu’s insistence on following the later rather than the 
early kings is therefore not based on any belief that the world has 
changed. On the contrary, it is precisely because the world has not 
changed that it is still possible to find the principles of the early 
kings preserved among the later ones. To these we should therefore 
go for inspiration, since the early Sages are already too far removed 
from us to be studied satisfactorily. As Hsiin Tzu himself says: 
“When rites are too ancient, their form becomes obliterated. When 
music is too ancient, its details are lost . . . Hence it is said: If you 
wish to see the footprints of the Sage-kings, then look where they 
are most clear, that is to say, at the later kings.” 2 

Against this conception of history as something static and forever 
fixed, the Legalists maintain that change is inevitable in the world. 
In a way that is very modern, they argue that there are no 
universal moral standards, but that everything is conditioned by 
its own immediate environment: “The men of old did not till the 
fields, for the fruits of plants and trees were sufficient for food. 


1 Ch. 5 (Dubs, pp. 73 — 74). In this translation I vary somewhat from Dubs. 

2 Ibid., p. 72. 
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Nor did the women weave, for the skins of birds and animals were 
enough for clothing. Without working there was enough to live on, 
there were few people and plenty of supplies, and therefore the 
people did not quarrel. Hence neither large rewards nor heavy 
punishments were used, and the people were naturally in good order. 
But nowadays people do not consider a family of five children as 
large, and, each child having again five children, before the death 
of the grandfather there may be twenty-five grandchildren. The 
result is that there are many people and few supplies, and that one 
has to work hard for a meagre return. So the people fall to quarrel- 
ing, and though rewards may be doubled and punishments heaped 
up, one does not escape from disorder.” 1 

Since environment is thus the determinator of human conduct, and 
this environment is never the same, there is no use in studying the 
principles of the ancients. By urging men to follow the later kings, 
Hsiin Tzu had simply substituted a later authority for an earlier 
one. The Legalists go one step further and insist that only the. 
exigencies of the immediate present situation should be considered 
when one acts: “Former generations did not follow the same doc- 
trines, so what antiquity should one imitate? The emperors and 
kings did not copy one another, so what rites should one follow? . . . 
As rites and laws were fixed in accordance with what was opportune, 
regulations and orders were all expedient, and weapons, armor, 
implements and equipment were all practical. Therefore I say: 
There is more than one way to govern the world and there is no 
necessity to imitate antiquity in order to take appropriate measures 
for the state.” 2 

This principle is all the more imperative, since even when people 
do attempt to imitate antiquity, no one ever agrees as to what this 
antiquity was, with the result that the attempt makes confusion more 
confounded: 

“The notable scholars of the world are the Confucians and Mo- 
hists. The Confucians originated with K’ung Ch’iu (Confucius), and 
the Mohists originated with Mo Ti . . . Following K’ung and Mo, the 
Confucians have divided into eight groups, and the Mohists have 
separated into three. What these accept and reject is mutually 
contradictory, yet they all say that they represent the true K’ung and 


1 Han-fei-tzu, ch. 49 ( chiian 19, p. 2). 

2 Book of Lord Shang, ch. 1 (Duyvendak’s translation, pp. 172—173). 
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Mo. Since K’ung and Mo cannot come back to life, who is there to 
settle what are to be the (correct) studies for later generations? 

“Confucius and Mo Tzu both followed Yao and Shun, yet what 
they accepted and rejected differs. They both said that they repre- 
sented the true Yao and Shun, and yet since Yao and Shun cannot 
come back to life, who is there to determine between the Confucians 
and Mohists which is right.” 3 

It is in this relentless opposition to traditional authority of any 
kind, and in their ability to move with and adapt themselves to the 
social, political and intellectual currents of their time, that the 
Legalists show themselves in closest affinity with the scientific and 
evolutionary spirit of the present day. Perhaps it was this very 
ability that explains, despite all their one-sidedness and harshness, 
the extraordinary, if but ephemeral, success which they enjoyed. At 
any rate, there is no doubt that it explains why they suffered the 
enmity of almost all of the other thinkers of their day. Every one 
of their innovations, such as the movement toward a centralized 
power as opposed to feudalism, and law, instead of traditional 
morality or li, innovations which bore their fruit in the unification 
of China in 221 and in Li Ssu’s reforms, was the target of unending 
criticism from these other schools, and especially from the Confu- 
cians and Mohists. No wonder, then, that eight years after this unifi- 
cation of China had been completed, when the demand was made by a 
certain scholar that feudalism be reestablished, Li Ssu replied angrily: 

“The Five Emperors did not each copy the other. The Three 
Dynasties did not each imitate the other. It was not that in their 
government they each turned themselves away from the others, but 
was because of the changes in the times . . . Formerly when the 
feudal lords were at war with one another, they had a regard for 
the travelling scholars, whom they summoned about them. Now the 
world has been pacified; laws and ordinances issue from one source 
alone; . . . and the scholar class studies the laws and ordinan- 
ces . . . However, there are some who do not model themselves upon 
the present but study the past, in order to criticize the present age. 
They excite and confuse the black headed ones.” 2 

It was in order to keep state control over the ancient records 
which made such study of the past possible, that the Burning of 
the Books was ordered. 


1 Han-fei-tzu, ch. 50 (chiian 19, pp. 20 — 21). 


See pp. 81 — 82. 
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6. TAOISM AND LEGALISM 

Very little has thus far been said about Taoism, save that form 
represented by the searches for the elixir of life which so fascinated 
Ch’in Shih-huang. This is quite understandable, for Legalism, in 
most respects, was the complete opposite of everything Taoist. 
Legalism comprised a rigid and exact system of government that left 
no scope to the individual for independent action. Under it, the 
latter did not act for himself as an individual, but existed merely as 
an integral part of the machine that made up the state, by which even 
his smallest acts were to be judged and moulded. 

Taoism, on the other hand, was a philosophy of complete laissez- 
faire. Originally, so the Taoists believed, there had been a time when 
no government or human society had yet been formed, and when 
every man lived in a state of nature. At this time all men lived at 
peace with one another, not because they were consciously striving 
to do so, but because they were living in complete harmony with 
what the Taoists termed the Tao j|T or Way, which is what we 
today would call Nature. Unconscious of any standards of right or 
wrong, they simply acted as it was natural for them to act, which 
means, say the Taoists, that they pursued the only genuine right. 
No one tried to tell anyone else what to do, and there were no 
prohibitions or restrictions. Everyone was completely tolerant of 
everyone else. Hence there were no jealousies, no criticisms and no 
conflicts. 

But later, when human society developed, the idea of right and 
wrong came into being. In the name of this society certain individuals 
tried to impose ideas of what they thought to be right upon other 
people, and thus conflict arose. At the same time people began to 
talk about certain virtues; but the very fact that these virtues were 
being discussed, was evidence that their evil opposites had made 
their appearance in the world, and that the ancient state of oneness 
with Nature, in which nothing was either good or bad, had been 
lost. As Lao Tzu says: “It was when great Tao declined that human 
‘benevolence’ ( jen 'fH ) and ‘righteousness’ (i ^ ) arose ... It 
was when the six relations (of father and son, husband and wife, 
elder and younger brother) were no longer harmonious, that filial 
piety and maternal affection appeared. It was when the country 
fell into dark disorder that there were loyalty and faithfulness.” 1 


1 Tao Te Ching, ch. 18. 
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Civilization, with its forced conformity to an artificial man-made 
standard, continued its corrupting influence until man’s former 
purity of nature had been completely lost. Interference bred inter- 
ference, and attempts to improve matters through substitution of 
the hard and fixed legal standards of the School of Law in place 
of the Confucian virtues, only added to the confusion. As Lao Tzu 
says again: “The more restrictions and prohibitions there are, the 
poorer the people will be . . . The more laws there are promulgated, 
the more thieves and bandits will there be.” 1 

Such was the Taoist indictment of human society. Yet despite 
this opposition to organized government, there was one group of 
Taoists who conceded to the demands of their age, and evolved a 
political philosophy which is best exemplified in Lao Tzu’s Tao Te 
Ching. 2 It is with some of this philosophy, later taken over by the 
Legalists, that we are immediately concerned. 

Taoism has influenced Legalism in two main aspects. The first 
is in the Taoist conception of wu wei ^ often translated as 
‘non-doing’ or ‘non-activity’. Actually the term does not mean a 
complete negation of action, but only avoidance of all action which 
is not in accord with the Tao, or, in other words, 'with the natural. 
It thus elimates from action all forms of self assertion and inter- 
ference, and relegates conduct only to what is spontaneous and 
unpremeditated. When all conduct follows this principle, say the 
Taoists, no form of government becomes necessary, and though 
nobody then tries consciously to achieve anything, yet all things 
become peaceably and naturally accomplished, with the inevitability 
of the movements of nature. 

This concept of wu wei was adopted with modifications by the 
Legalists into their political philosophy. It will be remembered that 
law, for the Legalists, represented something as fixed and infallible 
as the compass or scales, and of infinitely greater importance than 
the men who used the law. Once this law was properly established, 
they maintained, it would provide a machinery for government which 
would operate under all circumstances, regardless of the human 
element behind it. 


1 Tao Te Ching, ch. 57. 

2 The perplexing question of whether or not ‘Lao Tzu’ is a definite histo- 
rical person, need not detain us here. It is sufficient that his brief work 
represents one definite school of Taoism, and belongs probably to the third 
century B.C. See Fung Yu-lan, op. cit., pp. 170 f. 
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It is easy to see how from this conception arose the belief that 
when the machinery of government had once been established and 
put in motion, it would run of itself without need for further human 
supervision. This idea, as adopted by some of the Legalists, divested 
the ruler of all the power that he, as head of the state, theoretically 
possessed, and made of him a mere puppet who no longer actually 
ruled, but sat motionless upon his throne, following the principle 
of wu wei, while through the machinery of his goverment 
everything would be automatically accomplished of itself. The 
Legalists who went to such an extreme committed the fatal 
error of forgetting that all governmental machinery, no matter 
how perfect and elaborate, requires a certain human motive 
power for its operation and guidance. Their belief is com- 
parable to that of persons who suppose that by building a very 
complicated and elaborate piece of machinery, they can obtain 
perpetual motion. 

Though this conception of wu wei was prominent among some 
of the Legalists, it seems to have played little part in Li Ssu’s own 
thinking, which was far more influenced by the Taoistic opposition 
to culture. The Taoists, as already stated, regarded human 
institutions as corrupting, and all the appurtenances of civilization, 
such as comforts, luxuries and the arts, as the arousers of desire, 
and hence instigators of strife. 

The way to avoid this strife, then, is to reduce human institutions 
and artificial man-made products to a minimum, and to lead a life 
of the utmost simplicity. But if man is to remain content with this 
simplicity, he must be kept in ignorance of the products and the 
sophisticated ways of living which arouse human desire. The Taoists 
would have cited as an illustration of what they mean, the case 
of some primitive tribe which for untold centuries has lived a life 
of simple contentment in isolation from the rest of the world, quite 
unconscious of the fact that the ground beneath its feet contains 
untold treasures of mineral wealth. Then one day imperialistic and 
highly ‘cultured’ nations, learning of the existence of this wealth, 
come and wage wars for its possession, dispossess the tribe of its 
ancient heritage, decimate it, and finally virtually destroy it with 
all the corrupting influences of modern ‘civilization’. 

It would be along lines such as these that the Taoists would 
argue against knowledge and sophistication, which they universally 
opposed. “Banish wisdom, discard knowledge,” says Lao Tzu, 
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'‘and the people will be benefited a hundredfold.” 1 Again he points 
out that “there is no disaster greater than not knowing contentment 
with what one has; no greater sin than having desire for acqui- 
sition. Therefore he who knows the contentment that comes simply 
through content, will always be content.” 2 The true Sage is one 
who realizes this fact and therefore “desires what is undesired, and 
sets no store by products difficult to get.” 3 

The first duty of such a Sage, consequently, should he happen 
to be ruler, is to see that the people are kept ignorant, so that they 
will have no desire for such ‘products difficult to get’. As Lao Tzu 
says: “If we do not exalt the ‘worthies’, the people will no longer 
be contentious. If we cease to set store on products that are difficult 
to get, there will be no more thieves. If the people never see such 
things as excite desire, their hearts will not be confused. Therefore 
the Sage rules the people by emptying their minds, filling their 
bellies, weakening their wills, and toughening their sinews, ever 
making the people without knowledge and without desire.” 4 And 
again: “The difficulty of ruling the people is commensurate to the 
amount of their knowledge. Therefore those who rule by giving 
knowledge, are the despoilers of their state. Those who rule without 
giving knowledge, are the state’s good fortune.” 5 

These principles, especially the one that the people can most 
easily be governed if they are kept in ignorance, were eagerly seized 
upon by the Legalists. The Legalist state economy, it will be remem- 
bered, was based upon an industrious farmer class on the one 
hand, and a powerful army on the other. Since both farming and 
warfare are laborious and poorly rewarded occupations, however, 
the people will no longer follow them contentedly once they are 
given knowledge of more enjoyable ways of life, which must there- 
fore be witheld from them. As one Legalist writer puts it: “If music 
and fine clothing do not penetrate to all the districts, the people, 
when they are at work, will pay no attention to the latter, and, when 
they are at rest, will not listen to the former. If, at rest, they do 
not listen to the one, their spirits will not become licentious, 
and if, at work, they pay no attention to the other, their 

1 Tao Te Ching, ch. 19. 

2 Ch. 46. 

3 Ch. 64. 

4 Ch. 3. 

5 Ch. 65. 
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minds will be concentrated.” 1 The same writer remarks later: 2 
“A Sage knows what is essential in governing a country, and so 
he induces the people to devote their attention to agriculture. If 
their attention is devoted to agriculture, then they will be simple, 
and being simple, they may be made eorrect . . . Indeed, the people 
will love their ruler and obey his commandments even unto death, 
if they are engaged in farming from morning to evening. But they 
will be of no use, if they see that glib tongued itinerant scholars 
succeed in being honored through serving the ruler, that merchants 
succeed in enriching their families, and that artisans have plenty 
to live upon. If the people see the comfort and advantage of these 
three walks of life, they will certainly shun agriculture . . . and will 
not protect (their homes) and fight for their ruler.” 

It is noteworthy that the word p’u (literally, ‘the uncarved 
block’), which is one of the most important technical terms of the 
Taoists, occurs in the second sentence of the preceding quotation, 
where it has been rendered as ‘simple’. The Tao Te Ching uses this 
word several times when referring to the state of uncorrupted sim- 
plicity that man had enjoyed before he was contaminated by know- 
ledge and desires. For example: “When Simplicity {p’u) is scattered, 
it is made into implements,” that is to say, it becomes transformed 
into all the material trappings of civilization. 3 The Han-fei-tzu 
contains a passage which speaks of it in similar terms, though from 
a Legalist viewpoint: “In an age of perfect tranquility, the law is 
like the morning dew, and pure Simplicity {p’u) has not been 
scattered. There are no resentments crystallized in the heart, and 
no wrangling words in the mouth.” 4 

Both Taoists and Legalists thus agree that p’u or Simplicity is 
the ideal condition for the people. The former, through the very 
nature of their philosophy, were usually recluses who rarely had a 
chance to put their ideas into practice, but the latter, being pro- 
fessional politicians, had unrivalled opportunities. To what extent, 
then, we may ask, were they successful with the policy in question? 

Perhaps the best answer lies in Hsiin Tzu’s account, already 

1 l.e., they will stick to their proper occupations of farming or soldiering. 
This passage occurs in the Book of Lord Shang, ch. 2 (Duyvendak’s trans- 
lation, p. 178). 

2 Ibid., ch. 3 (Duyvendak, pp. 192 — 193). 

3 Ch. 28. See also chs. 15, 19, 32, 37, 57. 

4 Ch. 29 ( chiian 8, p. 34). See also Duyvendak, op. cit., pp. 86, 88 — 89, 
on p’u and the Legalists. 
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quoted in our first chapter, of what he saw when he visited Ch’in. The 
whole tenor of this description suggests a people who are simple, 
uneducated, obedient to authority and easily led, and he concludes 
with a lament that in Ch’in there are almost no scholars of the 
Confucian type. Two of his remarks are especially noteworthy. 
“When I. . . . observed its customs,” he says, “I saw that its people 
are simple and unsophisticated. Their music is not corrupting or 
licentious, and their clothing is not frivolous.” 1 2 How suggestive this 
is of the ideals of both Taoists and Legalists, especially when we 
find that the phrase, ‘simple and unsophisticated’, is a translation 
of the same Taoist word, p’u or Simplicity! 

Though the goal of Taoists and Legalists was so nearly identical, 
their purposes widely differed. The Taoists wished to do away 
with civilization entirely, and hence the state of Simplicity was held 
as the ultimate goal for literati as well as for common people. The 
sole difference was that the people were to be unconsciously led 
to this goal through a policy of deliberate obscurantism, whereas 
the men who already had education were to reach it through superior 
insight and a conscious discipline of self-cultivation. 2 

The Legalists, on the other hand, show once more their charac- 
teristic difference from other schools, by their emphasis upon what 
concerns the state (that is, the state ruling class). The people are 
to be made ignorant, they would say, not because of any benefit 
this will bring to them as individuals, but simply because it will 
make them easy to govern, and will keep them contented while they 
labor at the ‘fundamental’ occupations of agriculture and war, so 
important for the state’s welfare. Hence of the Taoist suggestion 
that the ruling class should also bring themselves to this blessed 
condition of simplicity, the Legalists make no mention. 

The anti-culturalism of the Legalists, in fact, is more than pure 
Taoism. It is a combination of Taoist naturalism and Mohist utili- 
tarianism, tinctured with the realistic motivation of Legalism itself, 
and as such is something much harsher than anything the Taoists, 
with their belief in laissez-faire, had ever contemplated. 

The application of this policy in Ch’in, a state which had always 
been culturally backward and isolated from the rest of China, was 
highly successful, if judged by Legalist criteria. Less successful 


1 See above, p. 9. 

2 See Fung Yu-lan, op. cit., pp. 189 f. 
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was Li Ssu’s attempt, through the Burning of the Books, to make 
it universal. Done, as Ssu-ma Ch’ien observes, “for the purpose of 
making the people ignorant,” * this act only helped to inspire the 
recovery of the classics in the Han dynasty, and the permanent 
enshrinement of learning in China. Even Li Ssu’s immediate aim, 
that of destroying the philosophical schools that were not 
subservient to his government, was not wholly successful. With the 
establishment of the Han dynasty, several of them revived, and 
only disappeared again when a far more subtle means than book 
burning was instituted for bringing about intellectual conformity: 
that of making Confucianism the orthodox philosophy for the 
educated classes, and the chief means for gaining entry into official 
position. 



CHAPTER XI 


TYPES OF REASONING IN LI SSU 

Now that we have completed our survey of the philosophic back- 
ground of Legalism and seen how it reached its logical culmination 
in Li Ssu’s reforms, it may be of interest to turn for a moment and 
study the types of argument which were used by Li Ssu to win 
acceptance for these ideas. Anyone reading his speeches and throne 
memorials will, I think, be struck not only by their great clarity, 
directness and vigor, but also be convinced that Li Ssu must have 
had a remarkably magnetic and forceful personality. Most of these 
speeches, of course, since Li Ssu was primarily a statesman rather 
than a writer, are simple statements of fact, suggestions of policy, 
or exhortations couched in oratorical style, and do not contain any 
principles of formal reasoning. Some, however, reveal types of 
argument which are interesting not only because they are used by 
Li Ssu, but because they are characteristic, to a considerable extent, 
of Chinese thinking in general. 

The first of these types of reasoning may be called the argument 
by historical precedent. In other words, it is the use of historical 
persons or incidents as illustrations for the immediate point to be 
proved. Several examples of this type of reasoning are to be found in 
Li Ssu’s speeches and writings. His memorial opposing the decree 
for the expulsion of aliens, for example, opens with a detailed 
account of how four earlier rulers of Ch’in attained greatness 
primarily through their employment of alien counsellors . 1 Another 
example occurs in his debate with Chao Kao, in which he opposes 
the latter’s proposal to make Hu-hai Emperor in place of the 
legitimate Crown Prince, Fu-su. “I have heard,” says Li Ssu, “that 
when Chin changed its crown prince, for three generations there 
was no peace. Huan of Ch’i contested for the throne with his 
brother, and his body when he died was desecrated. When Chou 


1 See pp. 15 — 17. 
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killed his relative and did not listen to those who remonstrated, the 
country became a desert waste, and finally its altars of the soil 
and grain fell into danger.” 1 

A similar use of historical precedent occurs in the memorial in 
which Li Ssu warns Erh-shih against Chao Kao’s machinations, by 
listing three notorious usurpers of the past whom Chao Kao 
resembles in his actions. 2 Still another example of historical ref- 
erence, though not, to be sure, used for purposes of argument, occurs 
after he had been thrown into prison, when he laments: “Alas! For 
an unprincipled ruler, how can one make any plans? Of old, Chieh 
killed Kuan Lung-feng; Chou killed the King’s son, Pi Kan; and 
Fu Ch’a, King of Wu, killed Wu Tzu-hsii. How were these three 
ministers not loyal? Yet they did not escape death.” 3 

Argument through historical precedent is, of course, not peculiar 
to China. What distinguishes it in China is the extreme frequency 
with which it is used, 4 and the fact that usually it is not limited 
to the naming of a single historical incident, but consists of a con- 
siderable series of references to history, as in the examples quoted 
above. For this reason a good knowledge of ancient Chinese history 
is essential for the reading of much Chinese literature, in which 
there are often long passages consisting of a chain of such historical 
references, strung together in a way that can rarely be found in 
western writings. 

Two possible factors seem to me to suggest the reason for this 
curious use of historical precedent in Chinese reasoning. The first 
is the fact that the Chinese are, with little doubt, the most historically 
minded of any people. Like no other people, they have a feeling 
and even reverence for the writings and documents of the past, with 
the result that their historical records are more continuous and 
complete than those of any other long existing nation. History, for 
them, is not a mere scientific record of what has happened. It is an 


1 See p. 31. 

2 P. 47. 

3 P. 49. This example, and that cited above from Li Ssu’s debate with 
Chao Kao, occur in passages that have probably been invented by Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien. See above, pp. 91 — 93, 97 — 100. Nevertheless, the other examples 
here cited suffice to show that Li Ssu, like most other Chinese, made frequent 
use of the method of argument by historical precedent. 

4 For other instances occurring in the present work, see pp. 22, 27, 36 — 37, 
75—76, 84. 
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instrument for moral education, through the examples of which 
men can be taught to do good and to avoid evil. This is why so 
many Chinese histories are called ‘mirrors’, meaning that they 
mirror the past for the benefit of the present generation. 

This attitude of the Chinese toward the past, and their consequent 
emphasis upon historical precedent, can, I think, be attributed in 
a large degree to the Chinese worship of ancestors. Since ancient 
times the departed ancestors have been regarded as possessing 
the power of aiding or injuring the living; and therefore the offering 
of sacrifices to ancestors and obedience to their wishes have been 
the chief function of Chinese religious life. This is perhaps the most 
important reason why the Chinese tend to live in accordance with 
the ways of their forefathers, and hence have so often been accused 
of conservatism. 

Viewed in this way, Li Ssu’s reference to the activities of four 
former Ch’in rulers, when urging the King of Ch’in to repeal the 
decree for the expulsion of aliens, becomes much more than ordinary 
historical precedent as we would understand it. It becomes an appeal 
to the King based upon a strong feeling of reverence for ancestors, 
not to allow the decree to be promulgated, since by so doing he 
would be acting at variance with his immediate forefathers. 

A second important reason for the Chinese stress upon historical 
precedent lies in the nature of the Chinese written language. Being 
primarily pictographic and ideographic rather than phonetic, this 
language, like all ideographic languages, can represent concrete 
objects more easily than it can represent abstract qualities. Even 
when it does represent the latter, in fact, it often does so through 
the medium of concrete symbols. The word ‘good’ (hao jtf ), com- 
posed of the ideographs for ‘woman’ ( ) and ‘child’ (?) 

placed side by side, is a familiar example. 

This characteristic of the Chinese language has given its people 
a view of life that is predominantly concrete rather than abstract, 
specific rather than general. Or perhaps, it would be better to say, 
it has given them a view of life which regards the abstract and the 
general, by means of, and in terms of, the concrete and the specific. 
The particular instance, in other words, is made to serve as the 
symbol or metaphor for its general class. In the words of Professor 
Duyvendak: “The Chinese way of thinking is along concrete, 
descriptive, associative lines . . . Chinese . . . does not summarize, 
it does not analyse but it sees all things apart in never-ending 

BO DDE, China’s first unifier 15 
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variety. It accumulates one concrete simple image after another in 
the order in which they occur to the mind.” 1 

Words in Chinese, therefore, tend to have two sets of meanings: 
the concrete meanings originally attached to them, and a shaded 
series of more or less abstract meanings derived from these primary 
meanings. The word tao ^ , for example, is used in daily speech 
to mean a road or way, but it is also used in Chinese philosophy to 
signify the Way, and therefore Nature or the Absolute. When a word 
is read by a Chinese, therefore, it does not necessarily represent for 
him only its primary specific meaning, but may also suggest to his 
mind a whole series of related ideas. 2 Because of this imagery, the 
effect of Chinese words upon their reader is akin to that of poetry. 

Realization of these principles is essential for an understanding 
of much of Chinese thought as a whole, as well as of the specific 
role played in it by historical precedent. For the frequent use by the 
Chinese of historical precedent is but a result of the combination 
of two types of thought: the historical and the concrete. It is the use, 
in other words, of concrete examples taken from the past to illustrate 
and serve as symbols for certain abstract ideas. Such names as 
those of the tyrants Chieh and Chou do not, for the Chinese, signify 
merely these men themselves. They are also symbols of the ideas 
of cruelty, tyranny, debauchery, etc., which in the course of time 
have become so associated with these men as to be instantly called 
to mind by the mere mention of the men’s names. 

When such historical examples are thus used again and again, 
until everyone knows them by heart, it is impossible that they can, 
logically speaking, be of much value for strengthening an argument, 
especially as they are often quoted in support of many actions 
or situations that are really very different from one another. They 
can only be explained, therefore, if they are accepted in the way 
I have suggested, as emotive symbols rather than intellectual 
argument. Their function is poetical rather than scientific. This 
point can be more clearly understood if we imagine, for example, 
that all arguments in the West directed against cruelty were to be 


1 Duyvendak, ‘A Literary Renaissance in China’, in the Acta Orientalia, 
vol. 1, 1923, p. 286. This article (pp. 285 — 291) gives an excellent account 
of the characteristic features of the Chinese written language. 

2 See also Granet, La pensee chinoise, ch. 2, especially pp. 63 and 73 — 74, 
which gives a stimulating, though to my mind too extreme, discussion of 
this question. 
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prefaced by references to Nero, Attila, Ivan the Terrible and other 
western equivalents of Chieh and Chou. Arguments based on such 
historical figures would have little effect upon modern westerners, 
because we westerners are accustomed to think in abstract rather 
than concrete terms, and at the same time lack the Chinese feeling 
of respect toward the past; but for the Chinese, with their concrete 
ways of looking at life, the citation of such historical examples has 
a powerful suasive appeal . 1 

Closely allied with the Chinese use of argument based on historical 
precedent, is that based on traditional authority, well exemplified by 
the Confucians in their constant quotations either from the classics 
or from the sayings of Confucius. Here again the force of the 

argument undoubtedly lies not only in the actual meanings of the 

quotations themselves, but in the emotive appeal produced by the 

train of ideas which in the course of time have become attached to 

these quotations. While this appeal to traditional authority is per- 
haps most characteristic of the Confucian school, it is also commonly 
found among the other philosophic schools of the Chou period. The 
Legalists are no exception to this rule, and Li Ssu invokes traditional 
authority when he quotes both from Han Fei Tzu and from Shen 
Pu-hai during the course of his memorial urging a policy of super- 
vising and holding responsible. 2 

Still a third form of argument, dependent, like the two pre- 
ceding, upon the Chinese tendency to think always in concrete 
terms, is the argument by analogy. This form of argument consists 

1 I say modern westerners, because few people realize how recent are the 
habits of thought which we today take so much for granted. Three centuries 
ago the method of historical precedent, as well as those of traditional 
authority and analogy (which are discussed in the following paragraphs), 
were commonly used in western writings in very much the same way as 
they are used by the Chinese. Knight points this out very clearly in his intro- 
duction to the De Jure Belli ac Pacts of Hugo Grotius, the appearance of 
which in 1625 revolutionized European legal thought. “Grotius,” he says, 
“beginning with . . . general principles, . . . yet proceeds at once to its 
conclusions through a most comprehensive and systematic body of particular 
and concrete illustration. We say illustration — and herein is a signal defect 
in the method of Grotius — for ... he seems to be living in and writing for 
the ancient world rather than in and for the world of his day ... He has 
no concern whatever for contemporary or recent precedent. A fable from 
classical mythology is more to him than an incident in the international 
relations of the Dutch.” See De Juris Belli ac Pads, selections translated into 
English with an introduction by W.S.M. Knight, London, Sweet and Maxwell, 
1922, pp. 17—18. 

2 See pp. 39 — 41. 
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in using concrete examples to illustrate abstract ideas. Mencius, for 
example, when he tries to prove the goodness of human nature, does 
so by comparing its natural tendency toward goodness with the 
natural tendency of water to flow downward . 1 Chinese philosophy, 
because of this special emphasis upon analogy, is rarely written in 
the form of logically developed essays, but usually consists of a series 
of picturesque metaphors, parables and anecdotes strung together 
to illustrate certain main ideas. Once more the result is to make 
Chinese philosophy poetic rather than logical. It tries to bring 
emotional rather than intellectual conviction, and its main appeal 
is to the heart rather than to the mind. 2 

An example of the analogy can be found in Li Ssu’s writings, 
when, while urging the King to revoke the decree ordering the 
expulsion of aliens, he says: ‘This is why Mount T’ai does not 
reject the dust (which blows upon it), and so is able to attain its 
greatness, and why the Yellow river and the sea do not make pref- 
erence between the tiny rivulets, and so are able to attain their 
deepness. (In like manner) a King does not repulse the masses of 
the people, and so is able to make his power illustrious.” 3 The 
appeal here is obviously purely emotional. The Yellow river, the 
sea and the sacred mountain of T’ai Shan have always for the 
Chinese been symbols of greatness and grandeur, and therefore 
by comparing the King to these symbols, Li Ssu makes a direct 
appeal to his emotions. 

Still another form of argument very common in Chinese writing 
is the chain-syllogism or sorites. A good example is found in the 
climax of Li Ssu’s memorial on supervising and holding responsible, 
in which he says: “When one’s subjects are without depravity, the 
empire will be at peace. When the empire is at peace, its ruler will 
be awe-inspiring and venerated. When the ruler is awe-inspiring 


1 Mencius, Via, 2. 

2 These words are not intended as a condemnation of Chinese philosophy. 
The lives of all of us are based to a large extent upon a mass of ideas which 
we accept as axiomatic truths, even though we cannot prove them to be so. 
So with any philosophical system, which no matter how logical, must in the 
end be based on certain axioms. In the West, therefore, one may find 
philosophical systems perfect in construction, and yet inherently false, because 
the premises on which they rest are arbitrary. In China, on the other hand, one 
may find philosophic systems which, being based on Chinese common sense 
and insight, may arrive at profound truths, even though they have not reached 
them along the same arduous logical paths pursued by western philosophy. 

3 P. 20. 
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and venerated, supervision and holding responsible are definite. 
When supervision and holding responsible are definite, what is 
sought for will be obtained. When what is sought for is obtained, 
the nation will be prosperous. When the nation is prosperous, its 
ruler’s joy will be abundant.” i We can best study this form of 
argument by looking at its original Chinese version and the Romani- 
zation of this, together with a literal English translation: 


1 


e m m m % t £ 

Ch’en wu hsieh, tse fieri hsia an. 

Subjects without depravity, then Heaven-below peaceful. 

(i.e. the empire) 


% T # M ± * « 

T’ien hsia an , tse chu yen tsun. 

1 Heaven-below peaceful, then ruler awe-inspiring venerated. 


± m * m * * & 

Chu yen tsun, tse tu tse pi. 

Ruler awe-inspiring venerated, then supervision holding-responsible definite. 


IV 


9 * * mm * # 

Tu tse pi, tse so ch’iu te. 

Supervision holding-responsible definite, then that-which sought obtained. 


V 


m * n m a m « 


So ch’iu te, tse kuo chia fu. 

That-which sought obtained, then State-home prosperous. 

(i.e. the nation) 


am ® M ft £ S 

V1 Kuo chia fu, tse chiin lo feng. 

* State-home prosperous, then ruler(’s) joy abundant. 


A study of this Chinese original reveals two points. First, it is 
little more than one half the length of the non-literal English trans- 
lation given above, requiring only forty-two words to say what the 
latter expresses in seventy-seven. This terseness means that it has a 
force and vigor which cannot possibly be reproduced in any western 
translation. 

Secondly, the Chinese original is seen to consist of a series of 
six sentences, each composed of two clauses of three words each, 
connected with one another by the word tse or ‘then’. The resulting 
structural form of the Chinese original can best be seen from the 


1 P. 43. 
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following diagram, in which each clause of three words forms one 
link in the chain-syllogism: 


1 

1 Ch’en wu hsieh, 
1 2 3, 


tse 


fieri hsia an. 
4 5 6. 


II T’ien hsia an, 
4 5 6, 


tse 


chu yen tsun. 
7 8 9. 


Ill Chu yen tsun, tse 


IV 


V 


VI 


7 

8 

9, 



4 



Tu 

tse 

~PU 

tse 

10 

11 

12, 



5 



So ch’iu 

'te, 

tse 

13 

14 

15, 



6 




Kuo chiafu, 
16 17 18, 


tu tse pi. 
10 11 12 . 


so ch’iu te. 

13 14 15. 

6 

kuo chia fu. 
16 17 18. 


tse 



When read with proper emphasis upon the first word in each 
clause of three words, this passage becomes an example of a highly 
cadenced and rhythmic prose. Such prose, written in successive 
phrases of three, four, five or six words as the case may be, is 
common in all Chinese classical literature, and gives it the remark- 
able effect of movement and balance which are its distinguishing 
features, and which are lost in any translation into a western 
language . 1 

This characteristic of Chinese literature is once more a direct 
consequence of the nature of the Chinese language. Being non- 
inflected, Chinese words may in many cases be used indifferently 
as nouns, verbs, adjectives, etc., depending upon their context. A 
sentence in Chinese, therefore, is not, as with us, an elaborate 
structure of words combined into an ordered and comprehensible 
whole by means of verb and case endings, inflections and other 
grammatical apparatus. Instead, it consists of a succession of 


1 See on this, Granet, op. cit., ch. 2, sect. 2. 
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unchanging and independent word entities, strung together in a 
series, the arrangement of which determines the total significance. 
The reader, as he peruses the words, mentally determines what 
parts speech they belong to, and supplies the necessary connectives 
between them. Thus such connectives as ‘and’, ‘if, ‘when’, etc., are, 
as seen in the chain argument given above, to a large extent unne- 
cessary in Chinese, since they are to be understood by the reader. 

Add to this the fact that all Chinese words have the same length, 
namely, a single syllable, and one can understand how it is relatively 
easy to express a series of ideas in Chinese in phrases of, let us say, 
four characters each, thus creating a rhythmic prose, whereas in a 
western language the same ideas would each need a varying number 
of words and word syllables to be expressed. 

Such rhythmic prose perhaps reaches its culmination in the form 
of the chain-syllogism, in which there is not only rhythm, but a 
powerful progressive forward movement supplied by the refrain 
effect given by the repetition of clauses from sentence to sentence. 
Thus the effect of the Chinese chain-syllogism becomes close to that 
produced by poetry. This explains why it appears so frequently in 
Chinese argument, especially to give a swelling climax at the end 
of the argument, as in Li Ssu’s example here. 

If the Chinese sorites shares the advantages of poetry, however, 
it also shares its defects. Even great poetry may sound banal when 
translated into calm and unemotional prose, and the Chinese chain- 
syllogism, too, not only shares the treacherous qualities of its 
western brother, but suffers from the attempt to conform a series 
of statements to a highly stylized literary mould, sometimes at the 
expense of exactness and clarity. Thus Li Ssu’s chain argument 
becomes a series of non sequiturs, when studied in the cold light 
of reason. One might, for example, ask the following questions: 

(1) Why should the fact that one’s subjects are without depravity 
mean that the empire will be at peace? Judging from the sentences 
immediately preceding this one in the memorial, it is obvious that 
by ‘depravity’, Li Ssu means any private act or word that trans- 
gresses the narrow limits set by an authoritarian government. Yet 
even in democratic countries where freedom of speech is permitted, 
peace has been known to exist. (2) Why, when the empire is at 
peace, will its ruler be awe-inspiring and venerated? Cases have been 
known in which peace has existed even when the ruler was the mere 
puppet of some powerful usurper. (3) Why, when the ruler is awe- 
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inspiring and venerated, are supervision and holding responsible 
definite? This statement would undoubtedly be denied by the Con- 
fucians, who would reject supervision and holding responsible 
entirely, and replace them by such qualities as benevolence and 
righteousness. (4) By whom, when supervision and holding respons- 
ible are definite, will what is sought for be obtained? By the people? 
Hardly. This statement can therefore only refer to the ruler. (5) Yet 
the statement that “when what is sought for is obained, the nation 
will be prosperous,” cannot refer to the ruler only, but must also 
include the people as a whole, since it is they who constitute the 
nation. The fallacies attendant upon the inexactness of expression in 
the Chinese chain-syllogism are exemplified here. (6) Why, when the 
nation is prosperous, should the ruler’s joy be abundant? There is no 
necessary connection between the two clauses in this sentence, the 
truth of which depends entirely upon the character of the ruler 
himself. 

The Chinese sorites is thus, properly speaking, not a form of 
logical argument at all, since it contains logical fallacies which it 
attempts to gloss over by an attractive style. Like the historical 
precedent, the appeal to traditional authority, and the analogy, its 
use is rhetorical and poetical rather than scientific. All of these forms 
of argument are not only to be found in Li Ssu’s writings, but are 
to a considerable extent typical of Chinese thinking as a whole. All of 
them are inextricably bound up in the peculiar characteristics of the 
Chinese language. Perhaps we can best formulate the matter by 
saying that Chinese thought has made itself apparent in certain 
pecularities of the Chinese language; while the Chinese language, in 
its turn, has done much to mould the Chinese mind. 

In any case, a more detailed study of these forms of argument 
may some day help to suggest why the Chinese look at the world 
in concrete and not abstract terms; why they are for the most part 
poetical and not logical in their ways of thinking; intuitional and 
not analytical. It may help to explain why, though through empirical 
methods they have produced many inventions of a concrete and 
practical nature, which rank among the world’s greatest achieve- 
ments, yet they have not studied the general abstract principles 
which underlie these particular achievements, and so have produced 
no theoretical science. 



CHAPTER XII 


CONCLUSION 

In the preceding chapters I have considered Li Ssu under three 
aspects: as an individual, as a statesman, and as a thinker. Some 
readers may think that in my treatment of him as an individual, 

I have dealt a little harshly, and have shown myself to be too much 
under the influence of what Ssu-ma Ch’ien says. The fact that 
Ssu-ma Ch’ien, like most Chinese historians, looks at history 
largely from an ethical point of view, admittedly detracts some- 
what from the value of his work; but so would a political, 
Marxist, or any other interpretation of history too narrowly applied. 
The perfect history never yet has, and never will be written, until 
all men have agreed as to what perfection means. But even then 
their judgment may be mistaken. It is indeed unfortunate that we 
must rely almost entirely upon Ssu-ma Ch’ien for our knowledge 
of Li Ssu, but the comparative lack of other material leaves us no 
alternative. 

Even putting aside what may be Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s elaborations, 
however, and judging Li Ssu solely on the main external events of 
his life, we must admit that, considered as an individual, he was a 
man lacking in moral principles. A glaring example of this fact is 
his betrayal of Han Fei Tzu, a fellow student whose political 
philosophy he practised wholeheartedly. And even the exemplary 
way in which he served Ch’in Shih-huang, which might be cited as 
proof of his faithfulness, might just as logically show that he 
realized that the best way to promote his reforms and gain 
personal power, was by strengthening the power of his sovereign. 
The way in which he was later so easily persuaded to nullify 
the proper succession, largely, according to Ssu-ma Ch’ien, 
because of personal considerations, helps to substantiate such 
a theory. 

Yet Li Ssu was far from being a mere self-seeking opportunist. 
An excellent example of such a person was Chao Kao, a man so 
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blinded by his hatred toward others and his own mad lust for power, 
that even the imminent collapse of the Ch’in empire beneath his 
feet was insufficient to halt his intrigues. Only destruction could 
come from such a creature. 

In Li Ssu, on the other hand, we see a man who throughout a 
lifetime held consistently to certain constructive ideas, such as the 
unification of China and the abolition of feudalism, for the advance- 
ment of which he strove unceasingly. And though the successful 
execution of these ideas meant glory and wealth for himself, he 
should not, on that account, be accused of being a mere self-seeker. 
For in him, as in all great men who have left their mark in history, 
we see that strange, sometimes almost incomprehensible dynamic 
power, which drives them on to act for their ideas, long after their 
personal desire for glory and wealth has been satisfied. Perhaps 
we should not, therefore, judge Li Ssu as harshly on moral grounds 
as we would an ordinary man, since in his case, as in that of almost 
all statesmen, there were occasions when he had either to be abso- 
lutely ruthless, or to surrender all that he had struggled for. 

Li Ssu’s achievements, to be sure, were probably not motivated 
by any feeling of direct concern for the common people of China. 
For him, as for most of the Legalists, the condition of these people 
was of interest only inasmuch as it would strengthen or weaken the 
political power of the state which he served. Yet how many, of all 
the figures in history whom we term ‘great’, acted as they did from 
any genuine desire to benefit the mass of their country’s people? 
In most cases they concerned themselves with what they would call 
‘national honor’ or ‘national glory’, which on closer examination 
usually means that they were working for the ‘honor’ and ‘glory’ 
of their country’s ruling class and of themselves. Similarly with 
Li Ssu, whose achievements made both his ruler and himself 
glorious; yet because at the same time they were based on certain 
ideas great in themselves, they succeeded in transcending this 
narrow aim, and contributed in the end to China’s lasting benefit. 

This does not mean that Li Ssu’s ideas were either entirely good, 
or even original. As regards the first point, they were far too violent 
and too destructive of human liberty to gain our approval, 
even though it may be argued that in the time in which Li Ssu 
lived, such ideas were necessary in order to prepare for a kinder and 
more gentle age. As for their originality, I have already pointed out 
in the chapter on Li Ssu’s philosophic background, how his ideas were 
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derived almost entirely from other Legalist thinkers, who, in their 
turn, were under the influence of many other philosophic schools. 

The form of his thought, too, as we have seen in the chapter on 
types of reasoning in Li Ssu, is typically and conventionally Chinese. 
Li Ssu, unlike such theoretical thinkers as Han Fei Tzu, was 
always more a man of action than a thinker. Indeed, he cannot 
properly be considered a thinker at all if originality be the criterion. 
Li Ssu’s great merit lies in the determination with which he held to 
certain ideas which he had accepted; the ordered synthesis he gave 
to these ideas; and the superb consistency and thoroughness with 
which he put them into practice. Li Ssu’s reforms are the summation 
and logical culmination of many streams of political thought, some 
of which had already begun to flow centuries before his time. 

Even as a man of action, Li Ssu displayed little more originality 
than as a theoretical thinker. So far as Ch’in itself is con- 
cerned, feudalism had already virtually disappeared before his 
time; destructions of literature, though sporadic and only partial, 
had already been attempted in China; and as for the legal and 
economic measures of Ch’in, these he apparently left much as 
he found them. Many of his reforms, in fact, go back in their origin 
to Shang Yang’s time, more than a century before. 

Nevertheless, there is a profound difference between the two men. 
In Shang Yang’s age there was as yet no definite preponderance 
of any one state over the others, and all of them were deadlocked in 
a fairly even balance of power. Shang Yang’s vision, as a result, 
never went beyond the confines of the immediate state that he 
served. His efforts were always to make Ch’in strong among the 
other states, not to make it supreme over all. His thought was 
always formulated in terms of regional divisions of power, not of 
a united empire. 

A century later, however, this balance of power was broken by 
the rise of two or three states to positions of commanding predomi- 
nance. And with this change we find a new concept emerging: that 
of a single Chinese empire, in which all feudal sectionalism was 
to be merged into one all-embracing power. 

By no one man was this vision of a united China clung to with 
more tenacity than by Li Ssu. Already as a young man, he was 
moved by it to leave Hstin Tzu and travel west; he expressed it in his 
first interview with the King of Ch’in; and through all the succeeding 
years he held to it and labored for it, until it became a reality in 
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221 B.C. This I have made clear in the chapter on ‘The Concept of 
Empire’, and it is in this that Li Ssu stands out from all those 
statesmen and thinkers who had preceded him. Not for his ideas 
and reforms is Li Ssu so great, as for the broadness of a vision 
which saw China, not as a group of separate fragments, but as a 
single entity, and which gave direction and force to his reforms by 
making them universal and equally applicable throughout the 
reaches of this entity. 

At this point the inevitable question arises: was Li Ssu the 
controller of the movements which changed the face of China, or 
was he the mere agent of forces which, generated by the circum- 
stances of Ch’in’s environment and economic conditions, would have 
operated inevitably as they did, regardless of whether Li Ssu had 
been active or not? In other words, is history to be viewed as the 
result of the activities of a few individuals, or as the interplay of 
certain forces which arise inevitably out of any given situation and 
operate independently of individual human beings? 

This is one of the great problems of the historian, and one 
which may never be satisfactorily answered. To my mind, no theory 
that is pushed too far is ever right. We should try to strike a 
happy balance, and to see history as the interplay of two 
forces: that of the individual upon his environment, whether geo- 
graphical, social or economic; and that of the environment upon 
the individual. If it be true that there is no individual who can wholly 
control his environment, it is also true that the individual, when he 
is great enough, can at least direct and modify, to some extent, the 
forces generated by this environment. Though it is true that most 
great movements in history have been led by a small group of gifted 
individuals, yet it is also true that certain periods of history produce 
a galaxy of great geniuses, while others produce none, apparently 
because of combinations of forces of which man has neither control 
nor clear understanding. 

In the case of Li Ssu, after all, what is significant is the fact that 
his life was inextricably bound up with events which were of the 
utmost significance, not only for the China of his time, but for 
all later Chinese history; and that therefore, if we wish to gain 
a clear and coherent picture of these events, there is no better 
way of doing so than by studying them through the life of Li Ssu. 

The China of the Chou dynasty, with its loosely knit feudal 
system, is comparable in some ways to ancient Greece, with its 
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city-states that were sometimes at war, at other times joined in a 
temporary league. Likewise, the Han dynasty, with its unifying and 
codifying activities, may in some ways be compared to the roughly 
contemporaneous Roman Empire. Between these dynasties there 
intervenes the somewhat uncultivated, but exceedingly vigorous, 
Ch’in empire, analogous in some ways to the conquering empire of 
Philip and Alexander in the West, which like Ch’in in China, had 
grown up on the outskirts of a civilization. The Chou dynasty, 
though the basis of all later China, is in many respects so alien 
from what we recognize today as typically Chinese, as sometimes 
to be hardly comprehensible. In the Han dynasty, on the contrary, 
we find that a new world has emerged, and one in which the broad 
outlines of the China that we know are already clearly discernible. 

Between these two worlds the Ch’in dynasty formed a brief, but 
essential, link. Force, system and efficiency: all these were needed 
to weld China into a solid empire, and all these Ch’in supplied. That 
Ch’in collapsed does not mean that it failed, but only that it had 
done all that could be done with the methods at hand. Force can 
never give a permanent unity, but its use may be necessary to 
establish this unity in the beginning; and when the Han rulers, 
employing other methods, created a more lasting cultural homo- 
geneity, it must be remembered that what they did would have been 
impossible without the achievements of the preceding Ch’in empire. 

The Ch’in dynasty, then, short as it was, forms one of the most 
crucial periods of Chinese history. Without its great concept of a 
single China, which replaced the hitherto prevailing view of China 
as a collection of scattered parts, the whole later development of 
Chinese history, as we know it, would have been impossible. And 
in no one man is this concept better exemplified, and in none can 
it be better studied, than in Li Ssu. 
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THE RISE OF THE HSIEN AND CHON SYSTEMS 
IN ANCIENT CHINA 

A study of the way in which the hsien ^ or prefectures and 
chiin or commanderies developed in the feudal states of China 
prior to the Ch’in dynasty, contributes greatly to an understanding 
of the significance of Li Ssu’s abolition of feudalism in 221 B.C., 
when all China was divided into thirty-six chiin, subdivided in their 
turn into an indeterminate number of hsien. Because such a study 
does not in itself have much connection with Li Ssu, however, and 
because it entails somewhat detailed discussions, it has been 
relegated to an appendix. In this appendix, only the chronological 
and geographical evolution of the hsien and chiin is discused. A 
description of what they actually represented will be found above 
in the seventh chapter dealing with Li Ssu’s abolition of feudalism. 

A. HSIEN 

These have been arranged in the following table in chronological 
order under the various states. All the references, save for a few 
important exceptions, are to a period earlier than that of the Warring 
States (403 — 221 B.C.), since by that time the hsien had already 
become firmly established. The most important source for our know- 
ledge of this pre-Warring States period is the historical work known 
as the Tso Chuan, references to which are given according to the 
French translation of Couvreur. 

Ch’i: (1) At the advice of the noted statesman, Kuan Chung, 
Ch’i was divided, about 685 B.C., into twenty-one districts or 
hsiang $$ , three of which formed a hsien. Thus the whole state 
contained seven hsien. 1 (2) Another source, however, states that 
there were seventeen hsien in Ch’i at this time. 1 2 (3) Duke Ling 

1 Kuo Yii (Ch’i Yii, 1 and 2); Kuan-tzu, ch. 74. 

2 Yen-tzu Ch’un Ch’iu, chuan 7, sect. 24, p. 13b. 
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of Ch’i (581 — 554), according to a supposedly contemporary bronze 
inscription, once made a present of three hundred hsien to some- 
one. 1 (4) Duke Ching of Ch’i (547 — 490) offered a hsien of a 
thousand households to his famous minister, Yen Ying. 2 (5) In 
a speech made in 522, Yen Ying speaks of ‘the people of the hsien 
and borders’ of Ch’i. 3 (6) King Wei of Ch’i (357 — 320) once 
summoned to court seventy-two of the hsien Prefects of Ch’i. 4 
(7) The travelling politician, Su Ch’in, said to King Hsiian of Ch’i 
(319—301): “Without waiting for those troops that can be raised 
by the distant hsien (of Ch’i), the troops of Lin-tse (the Ch’i capi- 
tal) already amount to 210,000.” 5 

Chin (in 403 B.C. this state was divided to form the states of 
Han, Chao and Wei): (1) 627 B.C. 6 (2) 594. 7 (3) 578. 3 
(4) 547. 9 (5) 543. 10 (6) 539. 11 (7) In 537, there were nine hsien 
under the control of two powerful clans in Chin, besides which 
Chin had forty other hsien. * 2 (8) 535. 13 (9) 523. 14 (10) In 
514, the minister of Chin divided the lands of one Chin clan into 
seven hsien and those of another into three. 15 (11) 493. 16 

Ch’in: (1) In 688 and 687, it is recorded for the first time that 
hsien were created out of four newly captured territories. 17 (2) The 
establishment of a hsien is recorded in 451. 18 (3) The small cities 
and towns of Ch’in were in 350 B.C. organized under Shang Yang 
to form a total of thirty-one hsien, each administered by a ling ^ 
or Prefect. 19 

Ch’u: (1) In 598, a captured state was made into a hsien. 20 

(2) In 597, Ch’u made nine conquered regions into hsien . 21 

(3) Two hsien are mentioned in Ch’u under the year 585. 22 


1 See Chang Yin-lin, Chou-tai ti Feng-chien She-hui (Feudalism in the 
Chou Dynasty), in Ts’ing Hua Hsiieh Pao, vol. 10, no. 4 (Dec., 1935), p. 826. 

2 Shuo Yuan, chilan 2, p. 15a. 

3 Tso Chuan, III, 323. 

4 Shih Chi, ch. 126, p. la. 

5 Chan Kuo Ts’e ( Ch’i Ts’e, I, 16). 

6 Tso Chuan, I, 436. All the following references for Chin are to the 


Tso Chuan. 

7 I, 658. 

10 II, 543, 545. 
13 III, 140. 

16 III, 607. 

18 Ibid., p. 55. 
20 Tso Chuan, 


8 II, 104. 9 II, 469—470. 

11 III, 63—64. 12 HI, 109. 

14 III, 300. 15 III, 439-445. 

17 Mem. hist., II, 20—21. 

19 Ibid., pp. 65 — 66, and note 1 on p. 66. 

I, 607. All the following references for Ch’u are to the 


Tso Chuan. 


21 I, 611. 


22 II, 58. 
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(4) In 531, a captured state was made into a hsien. 1 (5) 513. 1 2 
(6) In 478, two small captured states were converted by Ch’u into 
hsien. 3 

Wu (this state was annexed by Yiieh in 473, and its territory 
later formed part of Ch’u) : 545. 4 

Yen: In 284, a Yen general “captured more than seventy cities of 
Ch’i and made them all into chiin and hsien so that they might be 
attached to Yen.” 5 

From the above compilation we may conclude that the hsien 
seems to have existed in all the seven great states of the Warring 
States period: those of Han, Chao and Wei (into which Chin was 
divided in 403 B.C.); and Ch’in, Ch’u, Ch’i and Yen. In the case of 
Yen, to be sure, hsien are not mentioned until 284 B.C., and not even 
then in connection with Yen itself, but as having been applied by Yen 
to territory newly captured from Ch’i. This should occasion no sur- 
prise, however, since it was only about this time that Yen, which 
was an out-of-the-way state in northern China, became at all 
important in political affairs, and consequently it is very rarely 
mentioned in earlier historical records, such as the Tso Chuan. The 
same fact holds true in the case of Ch’in, which is never once men- 
tioned in the Tso Chuan as having hsien, although, as we know 
from the Shih Chi, Ch’in was probably the originator of the hsien 
system, having established them as early as 688 B.C. There is no 
reason to doubt the truth of this record of 688, since the Shih Chi’s 
chronicle of the state of Ch’in is probably more than usually reliable, 
the Ch’in historical records having been especially spared by Li 
Ssu from the Burning of the Books. 

In the case of the state of Ch’i, however, the seven citations which 
are given above are of such a nature as to raise grave doubts as 
to whether the hsien, as an administrative unit, ever existed in Ch’i 
at all. They must therefore be discussed one by one. 

(1) and (2): First of all, these two references are obviously con- 
tradictory, there being only seven hsien in Ch’i according to the 
first reference, whereas the second puts the number at seventeen. 

Secondly, the Kuo Yii, the Kuan-tzu and the Yen-tzu Ch’un 
Ch’iu, the texts in which these references occur, are often unreliable, 


1 H, 183. 2 in, 452. 3 III, 733. 

4 Mem. hist., IV, 7. 5 Shih Chi, ch. 80, p. lb. 
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especially the two latter, which are late compilations, generally 
recognized as containing much inaccurate material. 1 

Thirdly, the date, 685 B.C., would make the establishment of 
hsien in Ch’i practically contemporary with that in Ch’in in 688, 
and it is hardly probable that such a system would have sprung up 
simultaneously in two states so far removed from each other as 
Ch’i (occupying far eastern China in what is now Shantung) and 
Ch’in (occupying the far west in what is now Kansu). In this con- 
nection it is worth noting that the next reference to hsien as having 
been established in other states, does not occur till 627, sixty-one 
years later, and refers to Chin, which bordered Ch’in. This is what 
we would expect, if the theory that the hsien originated in Ch’in 
be accepted. As already pointed out, there is little reason to doubt 
the authenticity of the Ch’in reference of 688 B.C. 

Finally, many of the reforms attributed to Kuan Chung, the great 
minister of Ch’i at this time, are obviously later inventions, so that 
on this basis, as well as on that of the previous objections, it is pro- 
bable that the story that he established hsien in Ch’i is the product 
of a much later time, when the hsien system had become generally 
known in China. 

(3) The scholar who quotes the bronze inscription referred to 
here, fails to note where he obtained the reference to it, and passes 
no judgment on its authenticity. It is impossible, however, to 
suppose that such an enormous number as three hundred hsien could 
have been given to anyone in Ch’i at this time, when a little later, 
as we know from the Tso Chuan, the total number of hsien, in the 
equally large state of Chin, amounted to only forty-nine. 2 

(4) The Shuo Yiian, in which this reference occurs, is a late 
compilation of the Han dynasty containing much inaccurate material. 
In the Yen-tzu Ch’un Ch’iu, moreover, a work which is especially 
devoted to the activities of Yen Ying, and in which the same incident 
is related, it is stated that it was a ‘thousand (ounces) of gold’, and 
not a hsien of one thousand households, that was offered to the 
faithful minister. 3 In the Tso Chuan, which is much more reliable 
than either of these two late compilations, the whole incident 
passes unrecorded. 

1 In the case of the Kuo Yu, the well known scholar, Chao I (1727—1814), 
writing on the subject, definitely states that in his opinion the passage 
referring to hsien in Ch’i is a late addition. See his Kai Yu Ts’ung K’ao, 
chuan 16, Chiin-hsien section. 

2 See p. 239, under Chin 9. 3 See chuan 6, sect. 18, p. 9a. 
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(5) This is the only instance in the entire Tso Chuan in which 
the word hsien is mentioned in connection with the state of Ch’i, 
a remarkable fact when one considers that the political events of 
Ch’i, unlike those of such states as Yen or Ch’in, occupy a large 
portion of the Tso Chuan, and that in speaking of other states, such 
as Chin and Ch’u, the Tso Chuan frequently mentions hsien. The 
reference here to ‘the people of the hsien and borders’ of Ch’i, 
occurring casually during the course of a long speech, is such an 
ambiguous one that it is difficult to determine whether the word 
hsien is used to indicate a definite administrative unit, or is merely 
loosely used in the general sense of a ‘region’, ‘district’, or ‘domain’. 1 2 3 
This is in striking contrast to the use of the word in connection with 
other states, such as Chin, Ch’u and Ch’in, where it obviously has 
a technical connotation. 

(6) In this reference, the Shih Chi states that King Wei of Ch’i 
summoned seventy-two of the hsien Prefects of Ch’i to court, yet 
in the forty-sixth chapter of the Shih Chi, in which the reign of King 
Wei is specifically recorded, no mention of this important event is 
made. Not only this, but according to the Hsin Ilsii, compiled by 
Liu Hsiang (77 — 6 B.C.), which describes the same incident, it was 
not seventy-two hsien Prefects who came to court, but the seventy- 
two followers of a certain noted sophist, Shun-yu K’un. 2 The fact 
that in both cases the number of men mentioned is seventy-two, still 
further suggests that both accounts are based on legendary material, 
since this number, for the Chinese, holds a definite mystical signi- 
ficance. 3 it will be remembered, for example, that seventy-two 
was also the traditional number of the disciples of Confucius. 
Furthermore, as pointed out in an earlier chapter, still other reasons 
exist for doubting the reliability of the biography of Shun-yii K’un 
in the Shih Chi, in which this reference to hsien occurs. 4 

(7) The speeches and activities of Su Ch’in, as recorded in the 
Chan Kuo Ts’e, have all been shown by two independent scholars 
to be a mass of contradictions that have little foundation in historical 
fact, so that the story of Su Ch’in is probably a late romance. 5 


1 The word occurs several times in the Li Chi, ch. 3, with this general 
meaning. See Couvreur’s translation, I, 268, 273, 325, 328. 

2 See in Mem. hist., V, 248, note 3. 

3 See ibid., II, 325, note 6. 4 See p. 110. 

3 See Ch’ien Mu, op. cit., sect. 95; also Maspero, ‘Le roman de Sou Ts’in’, 

in Etudes asiatiques publiees a I’occasion du 25e anniversaire de I’Ecole 
Frangai.se d’ Extreme Orient, Publ. E.F.O., vol. 20, pp. 127—141. 
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From the foregoing, it is obvious that of all the references adduced 
to prove the existence of the hsien system in Ch’i, only the fifth is 
in any way reliable; yet even in this reference, the word hsien 
is used so ambiguously as to make an exact determination of its 
meaning impossible. The passage in the Shih Chi, furthermore, 
stating that in 284 a certain Yen general “captured more than 
seventy cities of Ch’i and made them into chiin and hsien so that 
they might be attached to Yen,” would seem to imply that hsien 
and chiin had not been organized by Ch’i itself before this time. 1 
It is very uncertain, therefore, whether or not the hsien, as an 
administrative unit, ever existed in Ch’i. If it did, it must have 
played a very much smaller role there than it did in the other states. 
This conclusion is one which might be expected from the fact that 
the chiin as we shall see shortly, also seems never to have existed 
in Ch’i. 


B. CHUN 

The chiin SR , or commandery, seems to be of considerably later 
origin than the hsien, which, as we have seen in the preceding 
section, is first mentioned in Ch’in under the year 688 B.C. The 
first reference to any chiin occurs in the Kuo Yii in the year 651, in 
which one of the claimants for the throne of Chin states to a Ch’in 
envoy who visits him: “You, sir, will truly have chiin and hsien,” 
meaning by this that Chin would be as submissive to Ch’in as if it 
were Ch’in’s own commanderies and prefectures. 2 

This reference to chiin, however, is, for the following reasons, 
almost certainly a later addition: (1) Though from this time on, 
references to hsien are frequent in the Tso Chuan and elsewhere, 
yet there is not a single other reference to chiin, in historical lite- 
rature, until more than a century and a half later. (2) The Kuo Yii 
often contains fanciful material, and the more reliable Tso Chuan, 
when describing the same incident, does not record these words. (3) 
The expression, ‘chiin and hsien’, used to signify the submission of 
one state to another, occurs frequently in literature of the third 
century B.C., the time when the Kuo Yii was probably compiled, 
but is rare before this period. 3 For these reasons the reference 


1 See p. 240, under Yen. 

2 Kuo Yii ( Chin Yii, II, 8). 

3 For two examples of this expression, see pp. 14 and 65. 
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is probably a literary embroidery that has been added to the original 
historical chronicle by the Kuo Yii compiler. 

The next reference to chiin, and the only one that occurs in the 
Tso Chuan, is found under the year 493 B.C., in which it is stated 
that for those who will help Chin, “great officers of the upper rank 
will receive hsien, and great officers of the lower rank will receive 
chiin.” 1 The meaning of this passage will be found treated in detail 
in chapter seven, dealing with the abolition of feudalism. 

But it is not until about 400 B.C. that we find any definite territory 
being referred to as a chiin. This is shown in the compilation given 
below, in which I have tried to list all the territories known to have 
existed as chiin, together with the dates when they are first referred 
to as such in the Shih Chi. Unfortunately, the compilation must 
necessarily be incomplete, since besides the territories that are 
listed, there were probably several others that could also be classed 
as chiin, although they are not specifically referred to by this name 
in the records. Strong evidence for this assumption is given by the 
fact that, of the territories here listed, the only proof we have that 
some must have been chun, is the fact that they are spoken of as 
being governed by a shou tJ* , which was the usual name given to 
the Administrator of a chiin. 2 

All references in the following list, unless otherwise stated, are 
to the Memoires historiques. Asterisks, in the case of states other 
than Ch’in, indicate that the chiin in question was at a later time 
incorporated into the system of thirty-six chiin established by Ch’in 
for all China in 221. When found under Ch’in itself, they indicate 
that the territory in question had already belonged as a chiin to 
some other state, before having been taken over by Ch’in. The 
numerals in parentheses are the dates when the chiin are first 
mentioned. 

Chao (all established under King Wu-Ling, reigned 325— 299): 3 
(1) * Tai ^ . (2) * Yen-men JfH ■ (3) * Yun-chung |1| . 

Ch’u: (1) *Han-chung (312). 4 (2) Chiang-tung j|f 

(305). 5 (3) * Ch’ien-chung and (4) Wu ^ (both 299). 9 

(5) Huai-pei #£ ^ (248). 7 

1 III, 607. 

2 For instances of this, see below under Han, Wei, and Ch’in 4. 

3 For all these, see Shih Chi, ch. 110, p. 2a. 4 IV, 391. 

5 Shih Chi, ch. 71, p. lb. 6 IV, 399. 7 Shih Chi, ch. 78, p. 2a. 
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Han : * Shang-tang Ifg (262). 1 
Wei: (1) Hsi-ho (soon after 406). 2 (2) * Shang 

(361). 3 (3) Shang-yung _£ Jgf (273). 4 

Yen: 5 * (1) * Liao-hsi ^ g§ . (2) * Liao-tung ^ j|f . (3) * Shang- 
ku Jt (4) * Yu-pei-ping ^ ft ^ (5) * Yii-yang jjjj| 

Of In: (1) * Shang _t (obtained from Wei in 328). 8 (2) * Han- 
chung cjl (obtained from Ch’u in 312). 7 (3) Ho-tung jfpj' 
(285). 8 (4) Shu ^ (285). 9 (5) Nan ^ (278). 10 (6) * Ch’ien-chung 
ii # (obtained from Ch’u in 277). 11 (7) Nan-yang % 
(272). 12 (8) * Shang-tang jtj| (obtained from Han in 259). 13 
(9) San-ch’uan == )\\ (250). 14 (10) T’ai-yuan X jjg (247). 15 * 
(11) Tung jg (242). 18 (12) Ying-ch’uan j|| (230). 17 (13) Han- 
tan $$ (228). 18 (14) Kuei-chi ^ |§ (222). 19 (15) Chiu- 

chiang X ft- 20 (16) Chang g|J. (17) T’ang *#. (18) Ssu-shui 
$9 fc. (19) Hsieh (20) Lang-ya 3$ *3$. (21) Ch’i 7$. 
(22) * Shang-ku ± igt. (23) * Yii-yang #gi % . (24)=*= Yu-pei-p’ing 
lb (25) * Liao-hsi ^ g§. (26) * Liao-tung jg. 


1 V, 115 — 116. The commandery of Nan is also mentioned as be- 

longing to Han in the year 263, but this term is undoubtedly a mistake in the 
text for another name, Nan-yang . See Mem. hist., II, 90, and note 6. 

2 Shih Chi, ch. 65, p. 2a. For this date, see Ch’ien Mu, op. cit., p. 125. 

3 II, 61. 4 II, 88. 5 For all these, see Shih Chi, ch. 110, p. 2a. 

6 II, 69. 7 II, 74. 8 II, 85 and 101. 

8 Shu had been captured by Ch’in in 316 (see II, 72). At first it was 

established as a feudal state under Ch’in, but in 285, after its ruler was 

suspected of revolt, he was replaced by a shou or Administrator. See II, 

78, note 2. 

10 II, 87. n II, 87. I 2 II, 89. is II, 92 and 101. 

14 II, 97. is II, 98. i« II, 104. ii II, 118. 

18 Han-tan was the territory surrounding the Chao capital, which was 

annexed by Ch’in in 228. See II, 119. i 8 II, 122. 

Numbers 15 — 36 are taken from the list of the thirty-six chiin or- 

ganized in 221, as given by Chavannes, Mem. hist., II, 132, note 1. Several 

of them, however, like the preceding numbers 1—14, had quite possibly been 

established as chiin by Ch’in before 221, even though we are not specifically 

told so. 
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(27) * Tai (28) Chii-lu $£ M- (29) * Yiin-chung g| . 
(30) Chiu-yiian % . (31) * Yen-men )ffg . (32) Lung-hsi 

*|H ffi. (33) Pei-ti ft (34) Pa Q. (35) Ch’ang-sha ^ ty. 
(36) The Ch’in capital, the territory of which was called, after 
the title of its administrator, the Nei-shih ^ . (37) Kuei-lin 
^ (38) Hsiang Jfj. and (39) Nan-hai (214). 1 2 

(40) Min-chung ^ (214?). 3 

From the above tabulation we can see that: (1) of all the major 
states of feudal China, Ch’i seems to be the only one in which both 
the hsien and the chiin were lacking; (2) of the system of thirty-six 
chiin organized by Ch’in for all China in 221, no less than eighteen 
had already existed as chiin before Ch’in Shih-huang’s reign, i. e., 
prior to 246, and of these, twelve had been originally established by 
other states. The significance of these facts is discussed in detail in 
the seventh chapter. 


1 It is probable that Pa, which had been seized by Ch’in before Ch’in 
Shih-huang’s time (see II, 101), had already been established as a chiin long 
before 221, though we are not directly told so. This is suggested by the fact 
that it is usually spoken of in conjunction with Shu, whose neighbor it was 
in what is now Szechwan, and that Shu, as we know, was made into a chiin 
as early as 285 (see p. 245, note 9). 

2 These three regions, all in the far south in what are now Kwangtung 
and Kwangsi, were not conquered until 214, when they were added as chiin 
to the original system of thirty-six chiin made in 221. See Mem. hist., II, 
167 — 168, and Shih Chi, ch. 113, p. la. 

3 This region, corresponding to what is now Fukien, was also, though we 
are not definitely told so, probably captured in 214, the same year when the 
foregoing three regions were annexed. See Mem. hist., op. cit., and Shih 
Chi, ch. 114, p. la. 
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in Ch’ing dynasty, 146. 

— Chou dynasty, 133-135. 

— Han dynasty, 145-146. 

Five Elements, school of, 87, 112-115. 
Emperors, 21, 77-78,81,84, 126,215. 
Princes, 14. 

punishments, 52, 55, 85, 88, 97, 168. 
Fu Ch’a H , King of Wu, 49, 224. 
Fu-su ^ ^ (Crown Prince of Ch’in), 
25-26, 32-33, 87, 92-93, 111, 
118, 223. 

G 

Great Astrologer ^ (Ssii-ma 

Ch’ien), 55. 

Wall, 7, 25, 69, 87, 95, 120, 159, 
173, 180. 

H 

Han (dynasty), 11, 29, 46, 52, 
88-89, 93, 97-98, 108, 131, 148, 
150-153, 155-157, 159-161, 163- 
166, 180, 187, 193, 199, 210, 222, 
236-237, 241. 
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Han ^ (state), 2, 4, 8, 15, 17, 22, 
47-48, 50, 59-60, 62-65, 67-74, 86- 
87, 110, 119, 136, 139, 142, 239- 
240, 245. 

Han Chi (official), 47. 

Han-chung ]|j| ffl (region), 16. 

HanFeiTzu ^ ^ (philosopher), 
10-11, 24, 35-36, 39-40, 42-43, 57, 
62-64, 66, 68, 73-74, 76-77, 86, 96- 
97, 163, 168, 189-190, 193-194, 197, 
200, 205, 209, 227, 233, 235. 

Han T’an ^ ^ (eunuch), 54, 101- 
102 . 

Han-tan jft Ififl (place), 128, 245. 

Historian Chou, 147-151 ; see also 
Shih Chou P'ien. 

historical precedent, argument by, 
223-227, 232. 

history and determinism, 236. [225. 

Chinese attitude toward, 166, 224- 
Hsiin Tzh’s concept of, 212-214. 
Legalist concept of, 211-215. 

Ho ^ (barbarians), 123, 179. 

Ho ^0 (treasure), 18. 

Hsi Chung ^ 'ftjl (wheelwright), 194. 

Hsi-ho © i^T (region), 142, 245. 

Hsia (dynasty), 21, 49, 81. 

Hsia-tu (place), 154-155. 

Hsiang Ijg, Duke of Ch’in, 6, 16. 

Hsiang ^ (music), 19-20. 


Hsiang Liang 3f| ^ (rebel), 51-52. 
Hsiang Yu ^ (rebel), 33, 52, 54. 
Hsiao 3^, Duke of Ch’in, 14, 16, 
163, 196-197. 

Hsiao 3pT, King of Chou, 136. 

Hsiao ^ (pass), 68. 
hsiao chuan , see Small Seal. 

Hsiao Ho j|| "fnf (jurist), 169. 
Hsiao-wen King °f Ch’in, 70. 

hsien (prefecture), 135, 140-145, 
153. 

and Ch’i, 136, 238-243, 246. 

— Ch’in, 136. 
characteristics of, 137-139. 
development of, 238-240. 
origin of, 136-137. 
size of, 137. 

Hsien-li ^ (horse), 18. 

Hsien-yang mm (Ch’in capital), 
22, 24, 26, 28, 33, 35, 49, 54, 59, 
79-80, 85, 116-117, 122-123, 143, 
153, 163, 178. 

Hsu Kuang ^ J§| (commentator), 
18, 56, 171. 

Hsii Shih f|j (magician), 115. 
Hsu T’ung 'pf jj| (person), 103. 
Hsiian j|l, King of Ch’i, 115, 239. 
Hsuan j|jL, King of Chou, 147-148, 
150-152. 

Hsiian-ti *jjj* (Han emperor), 158. 
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Hsun Ch’ing 12-13, 25, 64, 

106,129,200; see also Hsun Tzfi. 
Hsun Ku fjJ j 158. 

Hsiin Tsuan P'ien |jj|| ^ |p| , 158. 
Hsun Tzii -f~ (philosopher), 3, 8, 
10, 12-13, 25, 56-58, 64, 86, 
90-91, 102, 106, 121, 129, 
144, 200, 220, 235. 
and Agreement with the Superior, 
187-188. 

— evilness of human nature, 58, 

— law, 198. [188, 192, 195-196. 

— It (rites), 192. 

— Rectification of Names, 202. 

— theory of education, 58, 188, 

191-192. [191. 

authoritarianism of, 187-189, 190- 
concept of history of, 2 12-214. [180. 
Hu ^ (barbarians), 6, 50, 123, 179- 
Hu-hai ^ ^ (son of Shih-huang), 
26-30, 32-34, 44, 87, 91-92, 94, 98, 
111, 118, 144, 180, 223; see also 
Erh-shih-huang-ti. 

Hu-k’ou TgjjJi p (place), 59. 

Hu-mu Ching (author), 

148, 150, 155. 

Hua ||| (mountain), 85. 

Hua Yang :fjj| (nobleman), 17. 
Huai-pei (region), 140, 142, 

244. 


Huan >|¥|, Duke of Ch’i, 14, 31, 223. 
huang I||, meaning of, 130-132; see 

also ti. 

huang ti |§| (title), 124, 131-132; 

see also Yellow Emperor. 

Hui 3|| , King of Ch’in, see Hui-wen, 
King of Ch’in. 

Hui I|i, King of Liang, 127, 207. 
Hui-po T’an jf| 'fQ (person), 102- 
103, 105-106. 

Hui-wen H , King of Ch’in, 1 6, 18. 

human nature, Hsiin Tzii’s theory of, 
58, 188, 192, 195-196. 
— , Mencius’s theory of, 192, 228. 
Hung-men (place), 36. 

I 

I ^ (barbarians), 2, 16, 24, 80, 172. 
I |l|p (mountain), 176-178. 
i Ij|| (proper relationships), meaning 
of, 3. 

immortality, search for, 32, 87, 114- 
116, 119-120. 

inscriptions, imperial, 84, 175-178. 
iron, use of in China, 170. 

J 

Jang f||, Marquis of, 17. 

Japan, 116, 146. 
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ju ^ (literati), 10, 81, 117; see also 
literati. 

Jung }% (barbarians), 3, 6, 15-16, 105. 

K 

Kan-ch’iian (place), 46. 

Kao (Prince of Ch’in), 35, 96. 

ku wen , see Ancient Script. [241. 

Kuan Chung (statesman), 233, 

Kuan Lung-feng ||jjj (ancient 

worthy), 49, 75, 99, 224. [106. 

K’uang, music master f|||j Ipr , 105- 

Kuei-chi ^ (mountain), 25, 37, 
176-177, 245. 

K’un (mountains), 18. 

K’ung Ch’iu ^ Jx. , 214; see also 
Confucius. [15. 

Kung-sun Chih (official), 

Kung-sun Lung ^ (philo- 

sopher), 106. 

L 

l a (sacrifice), 4. 

Lau-ling jUj (place), 57, 86. 

Lang-ya ^ (place), 25, 176-177, 
245. 

language, Chinese, characteristics of, 
173, 225-226, 230-232. 

Lao Ai _|j^, intrigues of, 61-62, 
86. [219. 

Lao Tzti -pfe (philosopher), 216- 


Large Seal (ta chuan ^ ||j ) script, 
147-154, 156. 

law and Confucius, 197-198. 
development of, 193. 
government by, 1. 
in China and the West, 199. 
Legalist concept of, 193-197. 
of Ch’in, 166-170, 173. 

— Han, 169-170. 

Legalism and Ch’in, 8, 141. 

— Rectification of Names, 202-203. 

— shih (power), 189-190. 

— shu (methods), 200-201, 204-206. 
— Taoism, 216-222. 

— wit wei (non-activity), 217-218. 
attitude to agriculture and com- 
merce, 60, 171, 210. 

knowledge and culture, 210, 

219-222. 

authoritarianism of, 189-191. 
concept of history of, 211-215. 

law of, 193-197. 

economic policies of, 171, 210, 219. 
system of rewards and punishments, 
203-204, 209. 
utilitarianism of, 208-211. 

Li Duke of Chin, 103-104. 

Li jpl (mountain), 36, 38, 120. 

Li (place), 105. 
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li m (rites), Confucian concept of, 
191-192, 197-198. 
meaning of, 3. [159-160. 

Li (script), 148-150, 154-157, 
Li Ch’ang 5^: ^ (author), 157. 

Li Ssu , 

and abolition of feudalism, 78-79, 
87, 121, 134-136, 144-145, 
163, 234, 238. 

— authoritarianism, 190. 

— Burning of the Books, 10, 12, 
23-24, [76, 80-85, 87, 91, 
121, 157, 162, 189, 191, 
194, 211, 222, 240. 

— Chao Kao, 28-32. 

— Ch’in, 10-11. 

— economic regulations, 173. 

— empire, concpt of, 124, 129-130, 

— Erh-shih, 36-43. [235-237. 

— expulsion of aliens, 12, 15-21, 

59, 77, 86, 121, 129, 
223, 225, 228. 

— Han Fei Tzti, 62-77, 86, 233. 
— Hsiin Tztt, 12-13, 25, 57-58, 
86, 90-91, 189. 

— imperial inscriptions, 175-178. 
— King of Han, 69-72. 

— law, 169, 197. [205-206. 

— methods ( shu ), 12, 96, 200-201, 


Li Ssd (continued) : 

— names and actualities, 204-205. 

— rats, the, 12, 90. 

— Shang Yang, 235. 

— supervising and holding respon- 

sible, 38-42, 87, 96-97, 99, 169, 
205-206, 227-229, 231-232. 

— ti, 129-130. [78, 205. 

— title of Ch’in Shih-huang, 77- 

— unification of writing, 24, 51, 

147-150, 153-154, 157, 159- 
161. 

— utilitarianism, 211. 

— wu wei (non-activity), 13, 218. 
achievements of, 100, 121-123,234- 

236. 

becomes Alien Minister, 15, 59. 

— Grand Councillor, 21-22, 80, 87. 

— Minister of Justice, 21, 77, 86. 

— Senior Scribe, 14, 59, 86. 

biography of, 12-55, 89-111. 

birth of, 56-57. 

character of, 121, 233-234. 

chronology of, 86-88. 

death of, 11, 52, 85, 88, 100. 

feast of, 24-25. 

imprisonment of, 48-49, 97. 

prison memorial of, 50-51, 100, 123. 

reasoning of, 223-232. 

visit to Han, 68-69, 73-74, 86. 
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Li Tan ^ (person), 101-102. 
Li Yu 5^5 (son of Li Ssii), 24, 
38, 45-46, 50, 52, 87, 100. 

Liang Jjj!£ (mountain), 117. 

Liang if* (state), 75; see also Wei 
(divided from Chin in 403 B.C.). 
Lin-tse |J£j H* (city), 239. 

Ling |§l, Duke of Ch’i, 238-239. 
literati, 10, 116-118, 163; see also ju. 
Liu T’an jf$£, Marquis of Yung 
0 , 102 . 

Lo (river), 59. 

Lo Chen-yii Jj|| ^ jjl (scholar), 154. 
Lord Protector, 10, 13-14, 16, 135; 
see also Pa. 

Shang, see Shang Yang. 

Lou Chi (a wall climber), 41. 

Lu (state), 141. 

Lu Chung-lien ##5i (statesman), 
Lu-erh g}|| Jgf. (horse), 85. [108. 

Lii Pu-wei § Jjji (Ch’in states- 
man), 10-11, 13, 55, 58-59, 61-62, 
70, 86, 121, 137-138, 143. 

Lii T’an § Marquis of Hsin- 

y an g fl %, 102. 

Lung-men §f p 8 } (place), 37. 

M 

Man ||| (barbarians), 80. 

Mencius (Meng Tzii ^ ^ ), 2, 106, 
126, 133-134, 149, 162. 


Mencius (continued): 

and goodness of human nature, 

— li (rites), 192. [192, 228. 

— Rectification of Names, 202. 

— right of revolution, 185. 

— utilitarianism, 207. 

Meng ^ (comedian), 103, 110. 
Meng I §|f ^ (Ch’in statesman), 33- 

35, 95. 

Meng T’ien mm (Ch’in general), 
25-26, 29, 32-34, 69, 87, 93, 95, 
99, 118, 180. 

Meng ¥u ||f (Ch’in general), 69. 
methods, Legalist, 38, 41-43, 96; 
see also shu. 

Mo Ti |§§ , 108, 214; see also 

Mo Tzfl. 

Mo Tzti IT (philosopher), 32, 
106, 108, 214-215. 
and Agreement with the Superior, 
185-187. [191. 

authoritarianism of, 185-187, 190- 
universal love of, 187, 207. 
utilitarianism of, 207-208. 

Mohists, attitude to history, 212. 
Later, 202, 208. 
utilitarianism of, 208-209. 

Mu Duke of Ch’in, 6, 13-16. 
Music Book of, 149. 
of Ch’in, 4, 19-20. 
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N 

names and actualities (shih ), 18, 
201-206. 

rectification of ( cheng ming ^ ), 
nine rivers, 37. [201-203. 

0 

0 pfj (clothing of), 19. [120. 

O-pang (palace), 36, 45, 49,96, 

P 

Pa H|, 10, 14, 135; see also Lord 
Protector. 

Pa (region), 16, 246. 

P’ei Jfjj, Duke of (founder of Han 
dynasty), 52, 54. 

P’ei Pao 2; m (statesman), 15, 
P’eng-lai ^ ^ (isle of Immortals), 
115. 

Pi Kan ikr- (ancient worthy), 
31, 49, 75, 99, 224. 

Po Hsiieh 148-150. 

Po-li Hsi ^ I|i ^ (statesman), 15. 
power, Legalist concept of, see shih. 
prefecture, see hsien. 
p’u (Simplicity), 220-221. 

R 

reasoning, Chinese, 223-228, 232. 
of Li Ssu, 223-232. 


rewards and punishments, 196, 203- 
right of revolution, 185. [204, 209. 

roads, imperial, 36, 51, 123, 173, 179. 
Robber Chih ^ 40. 

S 

San-ch’uan ^ J|| (region), 16, 24, 
38, 45-46, 51, 245. 

Sang-chien 50 (music), 19-20. 
scholars of wide learning (po shih 
fif ± ), 22, 78, 80-81, 83, 1 19, 164. 
sculpture, Chinese, 178. 

Seal script, see Large Seal ; Small Seal ; 

Ch’in Seal; Ancient Script. 

Seven Kings, revolt of, 145. 

States, 149. [242. 

seventy-two, mystical significance of, 
Sha-ch’iu 'fy J5c (place), 26, 34, 45. 
Shang ±, commandery of, 16, 25, 
33, 118, 246. 

Shang ^ (dynasty), 21, 27, 31, 81, 
84, 124-125, 133, 152, 154, 156; 
see also Yin. 

Shang-lin (place), 53. 

Shang-tang ±m (region), 141, 245. 
shang ti _ £ ^ (God), 53, 125-126; 
see also ti. 

Shang-ts’ai ±m (birthplace of Li 
Ssu), 12, 25, 30, 52, 55-57, 86. 
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ShangYang j$j (Ch’in statesman), 
4-5, 8, 11, 16, 85, 153, 
163, 196-197, 204. 
and hsien (prefecture), 143, 239. 

- — Li Ssu, 235. 

economic regulations of, 170-171. 
laws of, 40, 42, 166-168, 197. 
Shao , Duke of, 55. 

Shao or (music), 19-20. 
ShenPu-hai ^ (philosopher), 

39, 42-43, 96, 201, 227. [190. 

Shen Tao ^ ^|J (philosopher), 106, 
shih (power), Legalist concept of, 

189-190. 

Shih Chou P’ien 
148, 150-152, 157. 

Shih-huang-ti J§| (first Ch’in 
emperor), 

attempted assassinations of, 87, 119. 
character of, 112-121. 
death of, 26-28, 87, 91, 116, 120. 
inscriptions of, 175-178. 
megalomania of, 119-120. 
search for immortality of, 87, 115- 
116, 119-120, 216. 
superstitions of, 112-121, 179-180. 
title of, 34, 77-78, 87, 120, 124, 
129-131, 205. 

shu (methods), and Li Sstt, 12, 
205-206. 


shu (continued) : 

Legalist concept of, 200-201, 204- 
206. 

Shu (region), 16, 19, 142, 245-246. 

Shun (sage emperor), 20-21, 126, 
128, 130, 212, 215. 

Shun-yii K’un -f* (sophist), 
106, 110, 242. 

Shun-yii Yiieh ^ -f ^ (Confu- 
cian), 12, 22, 81, 141. 

Simplicity, see p'u. 

Six Classics, 149, 158. 

Disciplines, 55, 158. 

High Dignitaries, 22, 81. 

States, 2, 12, 14, 17, 36, 50, 123. 
Small Seal ( ksiao chuan /J\ ^ ) script, 
148-151, 153-159, 177. 
sorites , see chain-syllogism. 

Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju bJ II 
(author), 102, 108, 157. 

Ssd-ma T’an U %k (father of 
Ssu-ma Ch’ien), 101. 

Su Ch’in fps; (travelling politican), 
239, 242. 

Sui |$|[ (treasure), 18-19. 

Sung ^ (state), 16, 47, 70, 107, 128. 
supervising and holding responsible 
(tu tse ), 38-43, 87, 96-97, 

99, 169, 205-206,227-229,231-232. 
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T 

ta chuan , see Large Seal. 

Ta-hsia ^ Jf^ (region), 87. 

Tai (state), 75. 

T’ai-o (sword), 18. 

T’ai Shan ^ J_|_| (mountain), 20, 41, 
176-177, 228. 

Tan jjfe (comedian), 110. 

t'an (word used as name), 101- 

108, 106, 110-111. 

T’ang ^ (ruler), 21, 27. 

Tao 'J'ljL, Duke of Chin, 102-106. 

Tao (the Way), 

of Hsiin Tzu, 88. 

— Taoists, 114, 116, 216-217. 
Taoism and immortality, 1 1 4- 1 1 6, 2 1 6. 
— Legalism, 216-222. 
attitude to knowledge and culture, 
218-219. 

history, 212. 

concept of u-u wei (non-activity), 
origin of, 114. [217. 

philosophy of, 216-221. 
taxes of Ch’in, 172-173. 

— Han, 174-175. 

te (power, efficacy), meaning of, 
183-184, 190. 

Three Dynasties, 81, 215. 

High Dignitaries, 38, 55. 

Kings, 21, 84. 


Ti & (barbarians), 2-3, 172. 

ti ft (title), and Li Ssfl, 129-130. 
meaning of, 13, 124-132; see also 
huang; shang ti. 

T’ien Ch’ang EB« (usurper), 22, 
47-48, 83. 

T’ien P’ien £0 (philosopher), 106. 

T’ien Tan ££) j|[ (statesman), 108. 

tours, imperial, 24, 32, 51, 84, 175. 

traditional authority, argument by, 
227, 232. 

True Man (chen jen MM 94-95, 
114, 116, 119. 

Tsai Yu (official), 47. 

Ts'ang Chieh P'ien 01 , 148- 

151, 157-159. 

Tseng Shen ^ (Confucian), 75. 

Tso Ch’iu-ming ^ JEt fjlj (author), 
149. [107-108. 

Tsou Yang (statesman), 102, 

Tsou Yen Jj^| (philosopher), 106, 

112, 115. 

Tsu I $[[ (ancient worthy), 109. 

Tu (place), 35. 

Tu Lin ^ (commentator), 158. 

Tu Ts’ang ^ (official), 70. 

Tuan Yii-ts’ai (scholar), 

Tun-huangf^ ^ (place), 159. [155. 

Tung Chung-shu Tjf (Confu- 

cianist), 171-175. 
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Tzd Han (usurper), 47, 108. 

Tza-ying (Ch’in ruler), 54, 

88, 101, 131. 

U 

unification of China (221 B.C.), 5, 
10, 21, 77-79, 87, 91, 
124, 157, 169, 190, 215, 
234. [162. 

— writing, 24, 51,79, 122-123, 147- 
universe, Chinese view of, 99-100. 
utilitarianism and Confucians, 206- 
— Legalists, 208-211. [208. 

— Li Ss&, 211. 

— Mo Tza, 207-208. 

— Mohists, 208-209. 

W 

Wang-i p| (place), 53. 

Wang Kuan (official), 77-78. 

Wang Li ^E ^ (Ch’in general), 33. 
Wang Mang (Han usurper), 

174-175. 

Warring States ( chan km ^ jg§ ), 
2, 113, 127, 139, 141, 162, 167, 
182, 212, 238. 
wars, casualties from, 4-6. 

Way of the Emperor (ti tao *j||‘ 5^), 
43, 130, 206. [206. 

King ( wang tao 3E ^ 42, 


Wei King of Ch’i, 115, 127, 

239, 242. 

Wei % (state), 4, 19-20, 27-28. 
Wei ^ (state divided from Chin 
in 403 B. C.), 2-4, 8, 16-17, 22, 
50, 65-67, 69-71, 75, 86-87, 110, 
127, 135-136, 139-142, 180, 239- 

240, 245. 

Wen King of Chou, 20-21, 79, 
134. 

Wen-hsin Marquis of, 13, 

55, 58; see also Lii Pu-wei. 

Wu jj£, King of Ch’in, 8. 

Wu King of Chou, 20-21, 27, 

79, 134. 

Wu (music), 19-20. 

Wu (pass), 54. 

Wu (state), 75-76, 240. 

Wu Kuang J§j (rebel), 36, 38, 
87, 96, 173-174, 198. 

Wu-ling H|, King of Chao, 244. 
Wu-ti J& # (Han emperor), 29, 
146, 148, 150, 157, 172, 174. 
Wu TzO-hsii (official), 49, 

75, 99, 224. 

wu wei ^ (non-activity), 13. 
and Legalism, 217-218. 

— Li Ssu, 218. 

— Taoism, 217. 
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Y 

Yang-chou ^ (city), 33. 

Yang Hsiung ^ ^ (author), 108, 
158. 

Yang Liang mm (commentator), 
213. 

Yao (sage emperor), 21, 36-37, 

39, 96, 126, 128, 130, 189, 194, 
212, 215. 

Yao Chia ^ ^ (plotter), 63, 74-76. 

Yellow Emperor (Huang Ti *^j* ), 
14, 21, 126, 148. 
river, 20, 113, 228. 

Yen (city), 17. 

Yen ^ (state), 2, 8, 17, 50, 75, 78, 
87, 115, 119, 128, 136-137, 140, 
180, 240, 242-243, 245. 

Yen Ying ^ (statesman), 239, 
241. 


Yen Yo ^ ^ (son-in-law of Chao 
Kao), 53-54. 

Yin j|§ (dynasty), 22, 40, 81, 124, 
152, 156; see also Shang. 

Ying ip (city), 17. 

Ying-chou ^ ^ (isle of Immortals), 
115. 

Yii |§3| (sage emperor), 21, 37, 39, 
96, 212. 

Yii j||, 19-20; see also Shun. 

Yu Yii (statesman), 16. 

Yiian (hairpins of), 19. 

Yiian ^ (town), 15. 

Yiian Li ^ Jffi , 148-150. 

Yuan Shang P'ien 7L > 157. 

Yiian-ti jq 'Jjj* (Han emperor), 157. 
Yiieh ^ (barbarians), 50, 123, 179. 
Yiieh ^ (state), 49, 76, 240. 
Yiin-yang fj|l !§r (place), 63, 77. 
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